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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Bu one hundred and fifty years 
ago the Czar Peter possessed 
a single ship and a single regi- 
ment. So humble was the early 
eareer of that wonderful mo- 
narch—whose genius is now ho- 
noured in every country ex- 
_cept his own, where the mean 
jealousy of his miserable successors 
to this day withholds from him the 
title of The Great. His audacious 
but lofty ambitionatlength achieved, 
and that in the face of difficulties 
apparently insuperable, results of 
which none but he would have 
dreamed. He built a noble city on 
aswamp fit for nothing but a pa- 
rade-ground for prowling wolves 
and screaming wild-fowl—he created 
a navy in a land where there were 
no sailors—he formed an army 
amongst a race almost entirely 
devoid of the military virtues—he 
forced some of the elements of civi- 
lization upon the reluctant chiefs of 
a savage coieden dragged his na- 
tion, which, till then, had dwelt in 
silence in dark forests, into the fore- 
most rank of European powers. 
Yet the prospects which so mag- 
nificently Seated on Russia were 
not destined to be fulfilled; for 
some envious deity, not worshipped 
by the orthodox people, smote the 
house of Romanof with the curse of 
madness. This terrible, but hap- 
pily intermittent scourge, has more 
than once brought the empire to the 
brink of ruin, and at length, in our 
time, it has plunged its last victim 
into an unequal struggle with the 
great powers of civilized Europe. 
The ships and armies which he sent 
forth to plunder and destroy are 
already baffled and disgraced. A 
name once feared is now the public 
laughing-stock. Frenzied fanatics 
may stil hail their dupe as the Sla- 
vonian Messiah, but history will 
ibbet this most sanctimonious 
‘andal. 
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If his aim has been to stultify and 
reverse every act and aspiration of 
the Great Peter, we must admit the 
completeness of his triumph. Per- 
haps he may yet consecrate the 
doubtful glories of a long reign, by 
retiring into the deserts of Gobi, or 
the mountains of Dzungaria, or by 
hoisting the Imperial Eagle over 
some quiet villa on the Lake Baikal. 
Meanwhile, before he vanishes into 
Asia, let us do for the Czar’s army 
what we have already done for his 


"— ; 
here is now, we presume, no 
reasonable person who thinks of a 
xreat engagement, either in the 
altie or Black Sea, except as an 
impossible contingency. Yet till it 
was obvious that the enemy intended 
to preserve the ignominious attitude 
which he now maintains, behind the 
batteries of Cronstat and Sebas- 
topol, few persons could be brought 
to believe that the very smoke of 
our steamers would frighten him 
into eager submission to the disgrace 
and tedium of a blockade. Now 
every one is complaining that our 
naval armaments are on a scale of 
useless extravagance, and it is ge- 
nerally maintained that ten screw 
line-of-battle ships would ensure us 
the possession of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and that our three-deckers are 
expensive luxuries. 

The same sort of revulsion of po- 
pular feeling has at last taken place 
with regard to the Russian army. 
When twenty or thirty battalions of 
Prince Gortschakoff's forces crossed 
the Danube into the Dobruteha, the 
public believed that Bulgaria was in 
danger, that Varna would be be- 
sieged, and Shumla turned. When 
Prince Paskievitch sat down before 
Silistria, with 50,000 men, it was 
confidentially asserted, in ‘ well-in- 
formed quarters,’ that the Balkans 
would be shortly forced, Constan- 
tinople taken, the Bosphorus and 

I 
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Dardanelles oecupied by Cossacks 
(to the great inconvenience of the 
allied fleets), and that a variety of 
other calamities would fall upon 
Turkey, Great Britain, and France, 
amongst which was specially noticed 
the extinction of the contingent 
under St. Arnaud and Raglan. 
Those who indulged in such anticipa- 
tions now learn that this formidable 
army has been baffled in the attempt 
to take possession of a fortress of 
the third class, although all the at- 
tacks were conducted on the grandest 
possible scale, and with a total dis- 
regard of the sacrifice of human life 
which might be thereby entailed. 
And it is now beginning to be un- 
derstood that this dreaded military 
phantom is inferior to its adversa- 
ries, not only in efficiency but in 
numbers—that the commanders of 
the allied army will be able to take 
the field with overpowering forces, 
and that if we do not achieve the 
grandest results, it will be the crime 
of our rulers, and not the misfortune 
of our generals and admirals. 

These things have long been un- 
derstood and anticipated by who- 
ever has had the opportunity of 
arriving at conclusions on the sub- 
ject from authentic data, and has 
een at the pains of trying to form 
an impartial judgment, without lazily 
adopting the opinions of writers 
whose exaggerations and misstate- 
ments, whether hired and rewarded, 
or ignorant and impertinent, are 
tisually received with such meek re- 
signation. And nowhere, we may 
add, are the convenient fallacies of 
obliging foreigners more criticised 
and laughed at than in Russia it- 
self; nowhere is there less disposi- 
tion than in St. Petersburg to be- 
lieve in the invincibility of Russian 
fleets and armies. 

We do not think it worth while, 
at present, to discuss fables; our 
object is to represent facts. We 
cannot, however, help making a few 
remarks on some of the printed aec- 
counts of the Russian Army. Very 
correct information on most of the 
details of its organization is often 
to be met with in German books, 
newspapers, &c.,— especially in 
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the Potsdam Wehr Zeitung. This 
aper, which will probably now be 
cond of for the first time by many 
of our readers, is the most ferocious 
of the Tartar organs, and in this 
respect not unworthy of its hire. 
It usually contains, amongst other 
contributions, a bundle of so-called 
Aphorisms, destined to prove the 
wisdom, moderation, magnanimity, 
and piety of the Emperor Nicolas 
—the impotence of France and Eng- 
land, and the hopelessness of their. 
struggle with a nation whose hosts 
march to battle on behalf of threat- 
ened Christianity—the immeasur- 
able superiority of the Russian 
troops in comparison with the Turk- 
ish, as proved by the magnificent and 
unprecedented triumphs already 
achieved by the imperial generals— 
the ignorance and folly shown by 
the Western Powers in despatchin 
to the seat of war a miserable coke 
ful of 80,000 men, whose presence 
can have no possible influence upon 
the issue of the coming campaign. 
These, and similar propositions, the 
editor of the Wehr Zeitung main- 
tains, or rather asserts, in language 
of the most refined and biting 
satire. We do not pretend to enter 
the lists with so formidable a com- 
petitor, especially as Russian in- 
terests are advocated in this countr 
also, and that bysome who sit inhigh 
pe we admit, too, as in fairness 
yound, that contracts have their 
obligations, and that in the columns 
of the Wehr Zeitung may be occa- 
sionally found articles which, if taken 
cum grano, are not devoid of value.* 
On the Liberal side we must mention 
the Wienar Lloyd—one of the best 
German newspapers—which always 
publishes sensible accounts from the 
seat of war, and keeps clear of the 
exaggerated fictions as to the num- 
bers of the Russian troops daily re- 
tailed by the Allgemeine Zeitung 
and Soldaten Freund. Amongst 
the books most worth consulting, 
we must notice the very useful 
Allgemeine Militarisches Hand- 
buch published at Vienna; and a 
work called Studien iiber Russ- 
land, by a German of the name of 
Haxthausen, part of the third vo- 


* Since writing the above, we rejoice to learn that the Wehr Zeitung has ceased 


to appear. 
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lume of which is devoted to the 
Russian army and navy, and con- 
tains many authentic details, and 
still more official myths. In English 
nothing deserving of mention has 
hitherto appeared, except some ex- 
cellent articles in the United Service 
Magazine, prepared from Haxthau- 
sen andthe Wehr Zeitung. As for 
other and more recent accounts, in 
our own language, whether original, 
compiled, or translated, we can only 
caution our readers against them in 
a general way. Of ‘our own cor- 
respondents’ we say nothing, but 
that our facts are, in nine cases out 
of ten, diametrically opposed to 
theirs, and that we are not even 
always able to subscribe to their 
eographical axioms. So much 
or the literature of the present 
subject.* 
o return to the Russian army. 
It includes several kinds of mill. 
tary forces. ‘There is the Active 
army, or Army of operations; the 
Reserve army; the Detached corps 
destined for local service; the In- 
ward guard; the Garrison artillery; 
and other supplementary bodies of 
troops. By the Active army, we 
mean the force which, from its loca- 
tion and organization, can be rapidly 
mobilized and sent into the field for 
eneral and offensive operations. 
he active force is divided into 
corps, and each of these has a com- 
plete establishment of troops of 
every arm, whose numbers are regu- 
lated according to a fixed propor- 
tion. So that a Russian corps 
darmée is analogous to those 
formed by Napoleon, and consists of 
a definite mass of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, sappers, &c. This rule 
is, however, subject to trifling ex- 
ceptions, hereafter to be explained ; 
and it of course only applies to the 
ordinary condition of the troops 
whilst within their own frontier, 
and before they have been exposed 
to the chances of a campaign. The 
eight corps which form the active 
army are in peace-time cantoned in 
the western part of the empire, which 
fact, taken in connexion with the 
erroneous supposition that they are 
always on the war footing,has given 
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rise to much declamation on the 
aggressive policy of Russia. With- 
out descanting on so popular a 
theme—without inquiring whether 
the late Cossack razzia on the banks 
of the Danube argues Muscovite 
insolence or European imbecility— 
we would observe, that in coun- 
tries like England and France, 
where science has vanquished the 
obstructions of time and space, it is 
soon enough to appoint generals and 
brigadiers, and send regiments to 
menaced points, when danger be- 
comes imminent. Railroads and 
steamers transport men and matériel 
with ease and speed—the efficienc 
of the commissariat and other civil 
departments, and our boundless re- 
sources, enable us to supply stores 
and provisions with cont facility in 
every part of the empire—the na- 
ional intellect of the officers and 
soldiers of a highly civilized and 
enlightened people guarantees that 
our troops will quickly adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of a cam- 
paign. 

Far otherwise is it with Russia. 
Her solitary line of railroad is 
of no strategical value, and there 
is no electric communication be- 
tween the capital and the seats 
of war or the chief arsenals. The 
distances from place to place are 
immense, and armies marching along 
the ruts which traverse Russia, 
find obstacles to their progress at 
least as great as those they are 
likely to meet with in an enemy’s 
country. They have to cross end- 
less wastes, where there is neither 
food nor forage; and such are the 
privations to which the troops are 
exposed in moving about the em- 
pire, that (as has been already seen 
in the present war) they arrive at 
their destination decimated and dis- 
organized. The officers responsible 
for the commissariat, clothing, and 
medical arrangements, are so little 
impressed with the necessity of ap- 
plying the funds at their disposal to 
the purposes for which they are 
destined, that the unfortunate sol- 
diers would assuredly perish by 
thousands, of cold, hunger, and dis- 
ease, if they were scattered about in 


* It is useless to cite Russian authorities to English readers, but they are good 


and plentiful. 
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detached bodies; while the present 
principle ensures such an amount of 
publicity, and implies such a sys- 
tem of checks, as must tend to 
limit, in some degree at least, the 
extent to which peculation can be 
carried. Last, but not least, the 
strong dislike of all ranks of Rus- 
sians to a military life, the incom- 
petency of superiors and the igno- 
rance of inferiors, make it impera- 
tive that officers and men should, 
like bad actors, be perpetually at 
rehearsal. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why Russia can never dispense with 
her present form of military organi- 
zation (which is also, in some re- 
spects, that adopted by Austria and 

russia): as it is, she has been 
eighteen months mobilizing her 
forces, and the operation is barely 
yet ended. It is obvious, then, 
that under any less advantageous 
system, she would cease to be a great 
—— and Prussia, for instance, now 

er vassal, could, if she quarrelled 
with her neighbour, at any moment 
seize Poland and enjoy a year’s oc- 
cupation before military assistance 
could arrive from Kamskatka and 
Tobolsk. 

We now come to the organiza- 
tion of the Russian corps d’armée; 
and it should be remembered that 
what is said of one of them applies 
equally to all others; certain ex- 
ceptional departures from the details 
of the pattern about to be described 
will be mentioned from time to time. 
A corps has three infantry divisions, 
(each of one brigade of two regi- 
ments of line infantry and a second 
brigade of two regiments of light 
infantry (Jagers). So that a divi- 
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sion consists of four regiments in 
two brigades, and a corps of twelve 
regiments in six brigades, and three 
divisions. A regiment has four 
active battalions, which gives for 
the brigade eight, for the division 
sixteen, for the corps forty-eight 
battalions of infantry, to which 
must be added a battalion of rifles, 
and another of sappers. 

To each infantry corps is attached 
a light cavalry division, formed of a 
brigade of two regiments of lancers, 
and a second brigade of two regi- 
ments of hussars. A cavalry re- 
giment has eight active squadrons, 
the whole number of which will 
thus be thirty-two to the corps. 

The artillery division of the corps 
is in one horse. and two foot brigades, 
the former of two, and each of the 
latter of four batteries. The battery 
is eight guns; so that brigades of 
horse artillery have sixteen and 
brigades of foot artillery thirty-two 
pieces. Thus an infantry corps has 
two batteries, or sixteen guns of 
horse artillery, and twelve batteries, 
or ninety-six guns of foot artillery 
—in all, fourteen batteries, or 112 
guns.* Of these batteries four 
(forming one foot brigade) are 
heavy (twelve pounders), the other 
ten light (six pounders). 

These details show the internal 
organization of any one of the six 
corps d’armée, and also that of the 
Guard and Grenadier corps, which 
last are, however,one quarter weaker 
in infantry,owing to theirregiments 
being formed of but three battalions 
instead of four, and the guard corps 
has three times as much cavalry. 

The above statements may be con- 
veniently shown in a tabular form:— 


* Full details as to the matériel of the artillery will be given hereafter. 
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Infantry. 
1 Battalion = 700 Bayonets 
1 Regiment = 4 - = 2,800 ,, 
1 Brigade = 2 ce == a = 5,600 ,, 
[iiteant . =f... <8... . ae =a 


3 Divisions = 


Rifles... a a “8 

Sappers a = 700 ,, 
Total Effective ... 34,800 Bayonets 

Cavalry. 
1 Squadron = 100 Sabres 

1 Regiment = 8 . = 800 ,, 

1 Brigade = 2 ” = 16 ” = 1,600 ” 

1 Division = 2 __,, =4 a = $2 me = 8,200 ,, 


Total Effective 
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6 Brigades = 12 Regiments = 48 Battalions 
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33,600 Bayonets 
500 





3,200 Sabres 





Artillery. 
Light. Heavy, or Position. Total. 
{ 2 Brigades) _ «ol Brigade ) a .§ 3 Brigades } 
Fook w= { 8 Batteries =e Gens; 4 Batteries | =°2 Guns; 12 Batteries | 
Bs { 1 Brigade ) _ J { 1 Brigade ) _ 
Horse ... | 2 Batteries { =16 Guns;... ) 2 Batteries = 16 Guns 
, ; 1 Division )} 
1.1). § 3 Brigades) _ .-»- 1 Brigade } aga... : = 
Total »... { 10 Batteries | =80 Guns;"** 4 Batteries =32 Guns; : eo =112 Guns 
atteries 
Gunners and Drivers, 200 men to a Battery 2,800 Men. 
It appears, then, that a Russian exceed 50,000 bayonets. The same 


corps d’armée may muster in round 
numbers 40,000 effectives of all 
arms—certainly the maximum force 
of fighting men with which they can 
take the field. This figure is con- 
siderably lower than the paper esti- 
mates, in which it is swelled to 
70,000 and over. The theoretical 
establishment of a battalion of 
infantry is 920 rank and file 
(944 in the guards and grena- 
diers), which gives 3680 for the re- 
giment. Besides these fighting 
men, there are officers, sergeants, 
band, drivers, and various non-com- 
batants, who, when added in, bring 
the strength of the regiments up 
to 4252, which number is further 
increased by 180 men who form the 
regimental train company. In this 
way aregiment is made to appear 
4432 strong, so that the total in- 
fantry of a corps would apparently 


remark applies to the cavalry and 
artillery ; and thus the discrepancy 
between the numbers borne on the 
pay lists and the real fighting effec- 
tives is in part accounted for. 

But the above paper estimate of 
920 fighting men per battalion is 
liable to still further deductions. In 
the first place, we must subtract a 
minimum of twenty-five men per 
ee (there are four companies. 
to the battalion), who are only re- 

resented by the allowances of pay, 
food, clothing, &c. drawn by the 
regimental colonels, and never, 
emerge from the pockets of that 
officer and his sharers in the spoil. 
The twenty-five are dead men, de- 
serters, and recruits not joined ; but 
most of them appear in the regi- 
mental returnsasactually presentand 
under arms. So that after we have 
scratched off these paper soldiers, 


= 96 Guns 
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who are thus seen to be not even 
non-effectives but simply non-exis- 
tents, 820 bayonets remain as the 
maximum strength of a battalion. 
Jt must not, however, be imagined 
that all these 820 men are actually 
present with their colours, and im- 
mediately available for service. In 
peace time, leave of absence for 
a limited period is granted to 150 
rank and file per battalion, who are, 
while away, not borne on the active 
list, but on the rolls of what is 
called the Zapasnii(reserve) battalion 
of their regiment, which therefore 
includes 600 furlough men. 

We have already reduced the 
battalion to 670 bayonets, and have 
yet to make allowance for sick and 
various non-effectives; and these 
cannot possibly be reckoned at less 
than ten per cent. of the last figure. 
It appears, therefore, that a bat- 
talion of infantry does nut exceed 
600 available bayonets. This result, 
at which we have theoretically ar- 
rived, agrees with the observations 
of those who have seen Russian 
troops in camp at Krasnoe Selé and 
elsewhere. And we can state in 
the most positive manner that, at 
the manceuvres of 1853 in particular, 
the battalions of the Guard and Gre- 
nadier corps did not, on the average, 
muster more than 550 effectives. 
But our calculations apply only to 
the state of things in a Russian 
corps d’armée before it is mobilized 
for active service. In order to make 
it clear to what extent the existing 
establishment may, at the approach 
or breaking out of war, be reinforced 
within any reasonable time, we 
must assume and anticipate certain 
facts hereinafter to be explained at 
length. 

In addition to the short furloughs 
already alluded to, Russian soldiers 
are entitled (though the rule is not 
absolutely without limitation), aftera 
definite period of continuous service, 
to retire from their regiments into 
the ranks of the reserve, with the 
obligation of again joining the 
army if called upon edbes they 
become finally exempt from military 
duty. 


In consequence of this system, . 


Russian battalions are annually 
weakened by the departure of from 





* The Russians in Bulgaria and Runelia, p. 24. (English translation.) 
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seventy to one hundred men on 
‘unlimited leave,’ and the vacuum 
thus occasioned has to be filled by 
recruiting. But in war time the 
whole of the reserves of the army 
are called out, and furloughs are 
suspended. ‘This is what took place 
in 1849 (the year of the invasion of 
Hungary), and lately, with reference 
to the Menzikof expedition to the 
Golden Horn. The recruits, there- 
fore, destined to supply the places 
of the men who woud otherwise 
have proceeded on unlimited leave, 
now represent a real numerical 
addition to the strength of the 
regiment, and thus the battalion 
may be brought up to something 
like 700 effectives. With the re- 
serves themselves we have, at pre- 
sent, no concern, nor is this the 
place for a discussion as to what 
amount of fresh troops might pro- 
bably be raised in Bassin by an 
unsparing use of the Imperial power. 
Whether the men on limited or un- 
limited leave be organized in sepa- 
rate reserve corps or divisions, or 
whether they be drafted into the re- 
giments on active service, makes no 
difference, for the general total of 
the army will be the same. As to 
recruits, time must elapse before 
they can be levied and drilled, 
=k what Baron Moltke says of 
them in 1828 is equally true now. 
‘When the men were raised, the 
army was not much the better for 
them: it took a long time to disci- 
ae them, and they frequently had 
wndreds of miles to march before 
they reached their destination.’* 

We have dwelt thus at length on 
a point of apparent detail, because 
we are anxious to clear away, as far 
as possible, the exaggerated accounts 
circulated by the English press of 
the ‘enormous masses’ in Poland 
and the Principalities. And since 
the question as to the real force 
which the Emperor Nicolas can 
direct against the armies of the 
triple alliance depends for its solu- 
tion on the answer to the inquiry 
—What is the real effective of a 
Russian regiment?—it seemed pro- 
i“ to discuss, and not arbitrarily to 
eg, the point at issue. 

Vhen a Russian corps d’armée, 
then, is put on the war footing, its 
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fifty battalions (including one of 
sappers) may muster35,000effectives, 
and if a squadron of cavalry be taken 
to average, under similar circum- 
stances, 100 effectives, the four re- 
giments forming the light division 
attached to the corps will bring into 
the field about 3200 sabres. The 
artillery will consist of 112 field 
yieces, with 2800 gunners and 
rivers. 

But this is at first starting; and 
after a march of a month's or six 
weeks’ duration, the infantry will be 
reduced in round numbers to 30,000, 
and the cavalry to 2800 effectives ; 
the 112 field-pieces will be served by 
2000 gunners and drivers; and we 
feel confident that the figure of 
35,000 then obtained is the outside 
force which any Russian corps can 
put in line when it first meets an 
enemy beyond the frontier. What 
further deductions must be made 
in consequence of losses from battle 
or epidemics, will, of course, —- 
on circumstances. We may, how- 
ever, observe, that according to 
private authorities on whose state- 
ments we place almost implicit re- 
liance, no Russian battalion which 
has been for any length of time 
exposed to hard campaigning, will 
have more than 500 effectives— 
and this also agrees with the 
experience of the Hungarian war. 
As for the third corps, lately en- 
gaged in investing Silistria, it is 
impossible to believe that it could, 
when the siege was raised, have ex- 
ceeded in number (independently of 
reserves) 25,000 fighting men. The 
newspaper correspondents have late- 
ly assured us that the Kremenchuk 
light infantry regiment was entirely 
cut to pieces at Giurjevo, and that 
of a brigade which marched from 
Bucharest to the foot of one of the 
Transylvanian passes, above half the 
men perished en route. Such re- 
ye are, no doubt, exaggerations ; 
yut they are, at least, significant 
of facts, and indicate that very 
severe losses have been suffered 
by the defeated army. A reference 
to Baron Moltke’s work, before 
quoted, shows that in the second 
year of the last Turkish war, of 
1828-9, average battalions did not 
exceed, under favourable circum- 
stances, 400 bayonets, while many 
were reduced to 300 and even 


200. We have thus an additional 
reason for maintaining that batta- 
lions in the Principalities do not ex- 
ceed 500 effective, and that this 
figure is probably too high. Reca- 
pitulating these results, we assume 
that a Russian corps d’armée, on 
leaving head-quarters, musters in 
active fighting men :— 

35,000 Bayonets ... Total, 

3,200 Sabres ... » 41,000 effective, 
2,800 Artillerymen } 


After a month’s or six weeks’ 
march : 


30,000 Bayonets ... ) Total, 
2,800 Sabres... » 34,800 effective, 
2,000 Artillerymen \ 


And still later : 

25,000 Bayonets ... ) Total. — 
2,200 Sabres... > 28,800 effective. 
1,600 Artillerymen \ 

The Tables of the Russian Army 
appended to the present article ex- 
hibit the six corps which form the 
active army, as well as the Guards 
and Grenadiers, and also the two 
corps of reserve cavalry, which last 
having been put on a war footing and 
sent into the field, may be properly 
considered to belong, at the present 
juncture, to the active forces. Our 
Tables will show how the Guards 
and Grenadiers differ from the pat- 
tern corps first analyzed; also the 
system of consecutive numbering 
applied to certain subdivisions of the 
army; and every regiment will be 
found in its proper place, with its 
name, number, and commanding 
officer, Since the publication of the 
last Russian official lists, a few unim- 
portant changes have taken place as 
to the commanders of divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, &c.; but as it was 
not possible to verify such changes, 
we have made no alterations in our 
lists, and submit them to our rea- 
ders with this reservation. 

At a crisis like the present, we 
hope that these Tables may not 
prove uninteresting, and that they 
may be thought useful pendants to 
our former Lists of the Russian 
Fleets. Nothing of the kind has, 
as far as we know, been hitherto 
published in this country, except in 
the United Service Gazette of last 
August ; but our contemporary’s 
Tables did not give the names of any 
officers; and his estimates of the 
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effective numbers of fighting men 
were, in our opinion, too high. For 
the names of the several commanding 
officers we are indebted to the Wehr 
Zeitung of the 16th of February last, 
by the editor of which paper they 
were taken from the Russian official 
lists ; other items of information we 
have obtained from authorities al- 
ready mentioned, and certain mili- 
tary works in the Russian language; 
but on many points we have trusted 
more to the results of our own per- 
sonal inquiries made in Russia, on 
to statements contained in books. 
We may add, that we have at- 
tempted to write the Russian names 
so that an English reader, when pro- 
nouncing them in his own way, may 
seennrenale to their real sounds as 
they would fall from the mouth of 
a native; but we have not altered 
the ordinary English spelling for 
names of places with ib every- 
one is familiar. 

The Tables, which will be fol- 
lowed up by supplementary lists of 
the Caucasian, Finland, and other 
separate corps, the Inward Guard, 
Garrison Artillery, &c., fill so much 
space that we ar~ forced to defer 
much of what we should otherwise 
have said this month about the 
Russian army; but we will take 
this opportunity of enabling our 
readers to appreciate ata glance the 
present distribution of the enemy’s 
Bitten forces. To this end, we 
have divided the theatre of actual or 

ossible war into six circles, giving a 
Fist of the Russian troops now sia- 
tioned or moving within the limits of 
each. These geographical divisions 
are, of course, merely approximative, 
but it may be smal, we think, 
that no corps or division is likely to 
receive reinforcements from any 
point beyond the limits of its own 
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circle during the present campaign. 
We have not comprised the Cos- 
sacks, as their numbers are uncer- 
tain, and they are of small value ex- 
cept in desultory operations; and 
we have omitted certain battalions 
of Inward Guard, which have been 
mobilized in some parts of the em- 
pire, as well as the Garrison Artil- 
lery Companies, regarding which 
some information will be given in our 
next Article. We have also made 
a deduction of about 30 per cent. 
from the strength of the corps en- 
gaged in the Principalities, which we 
believe to be a fair estimate for all 
the casualties of their unsuccessful 
campaign ; in which state, our List 
will show in round numbers the 
probable real effective of the Russian 
field forezs now available for opera- 
tions on their European frontiers ; 
and we trust it may serve as a useful 
corrective to the exaggerated state- 
ments that have been so prevalent. 


We shall only add, that the Allied 
army, whether in the Black Sea or 
the Gulf of Finland, may, from the 
fact our being masters of the sea, 
be moved from point to point witha 
rapidity which the Russians cannot 
attain intheir marches. The troops 
on land cannot move in masses, for 
any length of time, more than ten 
or twelve miles a day, and that by 
circuitous routes, whilst those in 
steamers may advance, often by short 
cuts, 200 miles, or more, in the 
twenty-four hours. And though the 
embarkation and landing of large 
bodies must involve delays, still it is 
evident that a French and English 
force, attended by the requisite 
transports in either sea, will have a 
great superiority in the power of 
concentrating all its numbers upon 
any fraction of the enemy’s army. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN EUROPE. 


CIRCLE I. 
Crimea and North Coast 
of Black Sea, from Sea 
of Azof to Odessa; 500 
miles ofcoast; 2months’ 
march; 3 days’ steam 


Infantry... 


Cavalry ... } 
| Artillery... | 


| 
| 
CIRCLE Il. 
Danubian Principalities | 
and Bessarabia, includ- | 
ing the triangle be- 
tween Odessa, Bucha- | 
rest, and Jassy, each 
side of which is 200 
miles, or3 weeks’ march 


| Artillery... 


CIRCLE IIL. 
The line of Jassy, Kami- 
niez, and Kremenez; 
300 miles; or 1 month’s 
march 


Infantry ... 


Cavalry ... 


Artillery... 


CIRCLE IV. 
South Poland, including | Infantry... 
Warsaw, Xe, 

Cavalry ... 
Artillery... 


CIRCLE V. 
North Poland and Cour- 
land, including Riga, 


Le 


Infantry... 


| Cavalry ... 
Artillery... 


| 
CIRCLE VI. | 
Gulfof Finland, including | Infantry... 
Revel, St. Petersburg, | 
Cronstat, and Svea- | 
borg; 600 miles of 
coast; 2 months’ march 


Cavalry ... 
Artillery... 


Infantry... | 
| 4th Corps 


Cavalry ... 


17th Division 

| 1st Brigade of 14th Division 
Reserve of 4th Corps ove 
Reserve of 5th Corps 


2nd Brigade, 6th Division.. -" 
15 Batteries, = 100 guns, and men :., 


Total... an - ie 


3rd Corps 





2nd Brigade of 14th Division 
15th Division 
16th Division 


3rd Division ... 

4th Division : 

7th Division .. 

Ist Brigade of 6th Division. 


40 Batteries, = 300 guns, and men ..,, 


Total... ach a 


2nd Corps... ae 
Reserve of 2nd Corps 
3rd Corps = 
| 
| 2nd Division . oe 
1st Corps Reserve ... 





| 2 Divisions of 2nd Corps Reserve... . | 


\ 


| 30 Batteries, = 250 guns, and men ... 


Total... 


17,000 


2nd and 3rd Divisions of Grenadiers 2 
8,000 


Reserve of Ist Corps 


7th or Grenadier Division .. 
15 Batteries, = 100 guns, and men 


Total... eau ies ae 


| Ist Corps sea jee .. | 34,000 
Reserve of Grenadiers oa | 8,000 


1st Division ... 
20 Batteries, = 


Total... 


150 guns, and men ... 


| Guards 

| Ist Division of Grenadiers 
| 22nd Division, Finland 

Reserve of Guards ... 

Reserve of 6th Corps 


Guards se 
25 Batteries, = 


Total... ote 


200 guns, and men 





Infantry 
Cavalry 
Gewerat Torais.... 


Artillery 


30,000 


48,000 





9,000 
6,000 


85,000 


25,000 
3,000 
2,000 


42,000 
3,000 
3,000 


and 1,100 Guns. 

































































































































































































































































Division, 


I, 
Gen.- Lieut. | 
von Moller 


II. 
Gen. -Lieut. 
Afrasimof 


ITT. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Avander 


Division. 


Cuirassiers 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Essen, 


Ist. Light 
Cavalry 
Gen.-Adj. 
Anrep Elmt 


2nd Light 
Cavalry 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Engelhardt 










THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 


The Russian Army. 


GENERAL IN Commanp,— H.1I.H. Toe Granp DuKE HEREDITARY, 


Infantry.— GENERAL-ADJUTANT SUMAROKOF, 








Brigade. 


z 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Gildenstubbe 

II. 
Gen.-Major 
| Koslof 


Ill. 
Gen. - Lieut. 
Salof. 
IV. 
| H.I.H. the 
| Grand- Duke 
Constantine 
7 
| Gen.-Major 

Salza 
VI. 
Gen.- Major 
Korf 


Brigade, 


I. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Bezobrazof 

If. 
Gen. - Lieut. 
Toumanski. 








I, 
H.1.H. the 
Grand Duke 

Nicolas 
II. 
Gen.-Major 
Budberg 


a 
Gen.-Major 
Reichel 
IL. 
Gen.-Major 
Aderkass 


| 
| 


Cavalry. 


Regiment, 


Preobrajensky 
Semenof 


Ismailof 


Guard Light Infantry 
Sapper Battalion 


Moscow 
Grenadiers ... 


Paulof 
Finland 


Marine Equipage ... 


Lithuania 


Volhynia 


Grenadiers of King Frederic Wil- 
of Prussia 
Finnish Rifle Battalion 


liam III., 






Regiment. 


GENERAL STRANDTMANN. 


| Grenadiers of the Emper or Fr rancis I, 


Chevalier Guards (the Empress’) ... 


| Horse Guards (the Emperor's) 


The Emperor's Cuirassiers 
The Grand Duke Hereditary’s Cui- 


rassiers 


Horse Pioneer Division, 


Pontoons 


Grenadier Horse Guards ... 


Guard Lancers 


Guard Hussars 


Guard Cossacks 


Black Sea Cossack ‘Company 


Crim Tartar Squadron 
Circassian Squadron 


Dragoon Guards... 
Duke 


The Grand 
Lancers 


Grodno Hussars ‘ 
Attaman Cossacks... 
Ural Cossack Squadron 


Hereditary’s 





with 32 








Commanding Officer. 


Gen.-Major Baranof 
Gen.-Major Bistram 


Gen.-Major Koslof 
Gen.-Major Musnitsky 
Gen.-Major Kamutof 


Geén.-Major Kouschelef 
Gen.-Major Kastiref 


Gen.-Major Goldgoar 
Gen.-Major Raybinder 
Rear- Admiral Mofet 


Gen.-Major Salza 
Gen.-Major Shitkof 


Gen.-Major Korf 
Gen.-Major Poushkin 


Col. Koten, 





Commanding Officer. 


Gen.-Major de Lagardie 
Gen.-Major Lambert 


Gen. - 
Gen. 


Major Gersdorf 
-Major Ehruschof 


Colonel Trouveler 


Gen.-Major Yevreinof 
Gen.-Major Shevitch 


Gen. - 
Gen. 


Major Budberg 
-Major Andrianof 


Gen.-Major Engelhardt 
Gen.-Major Koursel 


Gen.-Major Aderkas 
Gen.-Major Karpof 
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IMPERIAL GUARD.—(Continued.) 


Artillery Division. — GENERAL-LIEUTENANT MERKELEVITCH. 


Foot Artillery. 





Brigade. «0 Battery. 


Gen.- Major Agranovitch 1st and 2nd Position 
Ist Light 
TI. 
Gen,-Major Massalsky 3rd and 4th Position 
2nd Light 
IIT. 
Gen.-Major Kusmin 5th and 6th Position 
3rd Light 


Horse Artillery. 


Brigade. Battery. 


I. 


H.1.H. The Grand Duke 1, 2, and 3 Light 
Michael 1 Position 
1 Cossack Light 
1 Rocket Battery 





Abstract of Infantry. 
Battalions, Bayonets, 
39 or 30,600 
effective. 


12 Regiments at 3 Battalions . . .. = 36 Battalions 
3 Battalions Sappers, Marines, and Rifles ... = 3 Battalions 


Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 
12 Regiments at 6 Squadrons os ei a ee 2) 
1 Division of Pioneers at 4 Squadrons ... baw ia 83 or 10,000 
Irregular Troops ... ; stn oe \ effective. 


Abstract of Artillery. 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns __.... ose ose 112 Guns. 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers. na .. 2,800 Artillerymen. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Battalions 39 a ies an Pe Sus 30,600 Bayonets. 
Squadrons 83 see Ge ee sen sa 10,000 Sabres. 
Guns 112 ose ste ose ove oss 2,800 Artillerymen, 


Grand Total 43,400 Combatants 
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GENERAL IN CoMMAND.—GENERAL MOURAVIEF. 























Infantry. 
Division, Brigade. Regiment. | __ commana Conaeting Officer. 
1. I. oo Rae 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Pernau (King of Prussia’s) Col. Shernval 
de Witte. Bazin Rostof (Prince Frederic of the | Col. Massoyedof 
Netherlands’) 
II. 
Gen.-Major | Samogitsk (Archduke Francis | Col. Muller-Sakomelski 
Leliakin. Charles’) 
Barclay de Tolly’s Carabineers | Col. Koushelef 
II. a 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.~Major | Kief (King of the Netherland’s) | Col. Nirod 
Sherkof Friederichs | Tauris (Prince Eugene of Wurtem- | Gen.-Major Sesevitof 
berg’s) 
II. 
Gen.-Major | Yekatarinoslaf (Grand Duke Here- | Col. Dansas 
Ivaschenzof ditary’s) 
Moscow Carabineers (Grand Duke | Col. Daragan 
Frederic of Mecklenburg’s) 
Til. I. 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Siberia (Grand Duke Nicolas’) | Col. Welyamovitch 
Kruilof Lilye Little Russia (Rumanzof Sadunai- | Col. Beshnef 
ski’s) 
13, 
Gen.-Major | Fanagoria (Suvorof’s) _.. Gen.-Major Baer 
Voelkner Astrakan (Grand Duke Heredi- Col. Poltinin 
tary’s Carabineers) 
Grenadier Rifle Battalion ... Col. Liura 
Grenadier Sapper Battalion Col.-Trusson 
Cavalry. 
Division, Brigade. Regiment. Commanding Officer. 
-——- -— _—_— a —-- a 
VIlIth Z, | 
of Light Gen.-Major | Vladimir Lancers (Grand Duke Col. Kubakofski 
Cavalry Wiasemski Michael's) 
Gen.- Lieut. | Yamburg Lancers (Prince Frederick Gen.-Major Yedroitz 
Prittwitz of Wurtemberg’s) Yuraga 
TI. 


Gen.- Major 


Pushtschin 


Narva Hussars (Grand Duke Con- 


Constantine’s) 
Mittau Hussars (King of Wurtem- 
berg’s) 


Gen.-Major Wintzin- 
gerode 


Col. Roshnof 
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THE GRENADIER CORPS.—(Continued.) 

































Grenadier Artillery Division.— GENERAL-LIEUTENANT STAKOVITCH. 


Foot Artillery. 


Brigade. Battery. 
L 
Gen.-Major Drake ist and 2nd Position 
‘“ Light 
II. 
Col. Pitchugin 3rd and 4th Position 
‘i Light 
In. 
Gen.-Major Grasnof 5th and 6th Position 
” Light 


Horse Artillery. 





Brigade. Battery. 
Grenadier Horse 13th Light 
Col. Dolomanof 14th Light 


Abstract of Infantry. 


: Battalions. Bayoncts, 
12 Regiments at 3 Battalions _ se — 36 Battalions ) $8 or 26.000 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles = 2 Battalions | =e mat 
effective. 
Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 
4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons wa 7 = 32 or 3,200 


effective. 


Abstract of Artillery. 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns mes ig a aie sea 112 Guns. 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers... sae ... 2,800 Artillerymen. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


26,000 Bayonets 
3,200 Sabres 
2,800 Artillerymen 


Battalions 38 
Squadrons 32 
Guns ... 112 


ni i 








31,500 Combatants 





Grand Total ... ae ie 
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GENERAL IN ComMMAND—GENERAL SIEVERS. 


Division. | Brigade, 


I. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
von Reitern 


Il. 
Gen.- Lieut, 
Dahishof 


ITT. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Dik 


Division. | Brigade. | 


I. 
Gen.-Major 
Alopaus 
II. 
Gen.- Major 
Yurief 


I. 
Gen.-Major 
Giildenhant 


II. 
Gen.-Major 
Rellegarde 


I. 
Gen.- Major 
Navitski 


II. 
Gen.- Major 
Brosse. 


I. | 

Of Light | 

Cavalry, | 

Gen.- Lieut. | 
Korf 


i. 
+en.-Major 
Cowlbach 


Il. 


Gen.- Major 


Veiss 


Line No. 


9 9? 


Light No. 


) ” 


Line No. 


Light No. 3, 


Infantry. 


tegiment. 


1 Neva aeetiaaaiel ) 
2, Sophia ‘ 


1, Narva 
2, Kaporsk (Prince AL 
bert of Saxony’s) 


3, Kaluga (Prince of 
Prussia’ s) 
4, Libau (Prince Charles 
of Prussia’s) 
Reval 
4, Esthonia 


vo. 5, Old Ingermanland 


Light No. 


Rifle Battalion, 


(Prince Menzikoff’s) 
6, New Ingermanland 


5, Pskof (Prince Kutusof 
Smolensk’ ¥ 

6, Velikolutsk . 

TOE axe 


Sapper Battalion, No. 1 ... 


Cavalry. 


Commanding Officer, 


st 
itil 


Col. Galovachefski 
q 2 


Gen.-Major Shukofski 
Gen.-Major Milkovski 
Col.-Lt. Dubatschinski 
Gen.-Major Ruibets 


Col. Farafontof 
Col. Raiza 





| Gen. -Major Orlof 
Col. Nassakin 
Col. Trubnikof 
Gen.-Major Vrangel 


Major Krof 
Col.-Lieut. Ulrich 





” ” 


” 9 


Regiment. 


Lancers No.1, St. Petersburg (Pr. 


Tchernischof ’s) 
2, Courland (Grand 
Duke Hereditary’s) 


| Hussars No. 1, Sumsk (Count Pah- 


len’s) 
2, Klastisk 


Commanding Officer. 


Gen.-Major Baldirof 


Gen. -Major Sasefski 


Gen.-Major Stein 


Col. Paleologue 
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Ist CORPS D’ARMEE.—( Continued.) 


Artillery. —Drivision I.—GENERAL- LIEUTENANT STADEN. 


Foot Artillery. 


Brigade. | Battery. 


I. | 
ol. Shantorof | 1st and 2nd Position 

' | 

1 


Ist and 2nd Light 
TI, 
g 3rd Position 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Light 
Il. 
Col, Sakomelski 4th Position 


6th, 7th, and 8th Light 
Horse Artillery. 


Brigade. | Battery. 


I. 
Col. Trowbenberg 1st Light 
| 2nd Light 


Abstract of Infantry. 
Battalions. Bayonets, 


50 or 34,000 
effective. 


12 Regiments at 4 Battalions = 48 Battalions } 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles .... = 2 Battalions | 


Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons. Sabres. 
4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons ats eve 32 f 3,200 


effective. 
Abstract of Artillery. 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns ... ae oi eae aon = 112 Guns 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers... and = 2,800 Artillerymen 


GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Battalions 50 _ eon ben dc ian 34,000 Bayonets 
Squadrons 32 ce — aes um as 3,200 Sabres 
Guns ... 112 coe ove ese si evs 2,800 Artillerymen 


Grand Total ... i coe 40,000 Combatants 
VOL. L. NO. CCXCVI. K 
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2np CORPS D’ARMEE. 


GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL PANIUTINE. 


Infantry. 


Division. Brigade. | Regiment. Commanding Officer. 


ae 

Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 7, Byelosersk ... ... | Gen.-Major Sheffler 

Shepelef Babkin » 9» 8 Olonetz om ... | Gen.-Major Mazlof 
II. 

Gen.-Major | Light No. 7, Shlusselburg ... | Gen,-Major Koslof 

Kazyelski » No. 8, Ladoga inn ..- | Gen.-Major Klugen 
I 


a ‘ 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 9, Archangel (Gr. Duke | Col. Hermans 
Labintsof Tulubyef Vladimir's) 
9» 9 10, Vologda ... .-» | Gen.-MajorPraskuryakof 
II. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 9, Kostroma ... ... | Gen. -Major Karnilovitch 
Adlerberg »» 99 10, Galitz at ... | Gen.-Major Ratof 
I 


Gen.-Major | Line No.11, Murom aap ... | Gen.-Major Mazlovski 
Sherebzof 99 99 12, Nishgorod ... ... | Gen,-Major Grund 
a 
Gen.-Major | Light No.11, Nisof ci ... | Gen.-Major Chimshief 
Lizenko »» « 12, Simbirsk... ... | Col. Rasvadovski 
Rifle Battalion, No. 2 ... ... | Col.-Lieut. Valgreen 
Sapper Battalion, No, 2 ... .-. | Col.-Lieut, Shestakof 


Cavalry. 


Brigade, Regiment. Commanding Officer. 


| 
ne Fei aacsanisniniilnaeaion 


| 
| 


I. 

| Gen.-Major | Lancers No. 3, Smolensk (Grand | Gen.-Major Beklemishef 
Cavalry, | Paradofski Duke Nicolas Alex- 
Gen. -Lieut. | androvitch’s) 
* », 4, Karkof (Prince Fre- | Gen.-Major Semenski 

IT. deric of Prussia’s) 
Gen.-Major | Hussars No. 3, Elizabetgrad (Grand | Col. Mesenkampf 
Melnikof Duchess Olga’s) 
» »» 4, Lubensk (Archduke | Col, Tippold 
Charles Louis’) 
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2xv CORPS D’ARMEE.—(Continued.) 


Artillery.—Division II.—GENERAL-LIEUTENANT SERSHPUTOFSKI. 


Foot Artillery. 


Brigade. 


zY¥. 
Gen.-Major Besak 


Vv. 
Col. Kannabich 


VI. 
Gen.-Major Kastorski 


Battery. 
ist and 2nd Position 
Ist and 2nd Light 


3rd Position 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Light 


4th Position 
6th, 7th, and 8th Light 


Horse Artillery. 


IT. 
Col. Mamas 


3rd Light 
4th Light 


Abstract of Infantry. 


12 Regiments at 4 Battalions a 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles ... = 


48 Battalions } 
2 Battalions | 


Battalions. Bayonets. 
50 34,000 


effective. 


Abstract of Cavalry. 


4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons 


Squadrons, Sabres. 
32 3, 200 
effective. 


Abstract of Artillery. 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns est nl 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers 


112 Guns 
= 2,800 Artillerymen 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Battalions 50 ... 
Squadrons 32 ... 
Guns ... 112 ... 


34,000 Bayonets 
3,200 Sabres 
2,800 Artillerymen 


40,000 Combatants. 
K2 
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8rp CORPS D’ARMEE. 
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GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL-ADJUTANT OSTEN-SACKEN. 

















Infantry. 
Division, Divison. | ee. Regiment. | Commanding Officer. 
VII. | 
Gen.- Lieut. | Gen.- “Major Line No. 13, Smolensk ... ... | Col. Ignatief 
Ushakof | Tolstoi » 9 14, Mohilef . | Col. Tiashelnikof 
Il. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 13, Vitepsk Gen.-Major Vershofski 
Rasalovitch oo 6gg_— a, Wlotak Gen.-Major Kopyef 
VIII. | I. 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 15, Chernigof (Diebitch | Col. Timashef 
Sylvan Samarin Zabalkansky’s) 
(killed at 0» «gg «= 6, Poltava Gen.-Major Golovachefski 
Silistria) II. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 15, Alexandropol Gen.-Major Boussaye 
Popof » 99 16, Krementschuk Gen.-Major Mengden 
IX. : 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 17, Yeletsk Col. Baltz 
Samarin Yuserof = ep a ee Col. Kipovitch 
II. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 17, Bryansk ... Col. Hahn 
Adlerberg »> 99 18, Orloff (Prince ‘of | Col. Klodt 
Warsaw's) v. 3 ngenroeny 
Rifle Battalion, No. 3 ... 
Sapper Battalion, No. 3 ... Col. ties 
Cavalry. 
Division. Brigade. Regiment. Commanding Officer. 
II. z. 
Of Light | Gen.-Major | Lancers, No.5, Lithuania (Grand | Gen.-Major Beningsen 
Cavalry, Stolpakof Duke Albert's) 
Gen. - Lieut. ” », 6, Volhynia (Grand | Col. Stael von Holstein 
Grotenhielm Duke Constantine’s) 
II. Hussars, No. 5, Mariapol (Prince | Col. Reschetilof 
Gen.-Major Frederick’s of Hesse 
Stobbe Cassel) 
- »» 6, Field-Marshal Ra- | Col. Dubbelt 
detsky’s 
146 The Russian Army. (August, 
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8rp CORPS D’ARMEE.—( Continued.) 
Artillery.—Division III.—Grnerat-Magor Hauman. 


Foot Artillery. 








Brigade. Battery. 
VII. 
Gen,-Major von Vilken | Ist and 2nd Position 
| Ist and 2nd Light 
VII. 
Gen.- Major Alexandrof 3rd Position 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Light 
IX. 
Gen.-Major Proskuryatof | 4th Position 
| 6th, 7th, and 8th Light 
Horse Artillery. 
Brigade. | Battery. 
II. | 
Col. Behrends 5th Light 
6th Light 
Abstract of Infantry. 
Battalions. Bayonets, 
12 Regiments at 4 Battalions che = 48 Battalions } - ‘ 
: z : 50 34,000 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles ... = 2 Battalions | or 
effective. 
Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 
4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons... ‘ne = 32 or 3,200 
effective. 
/ Abstract of Artillery. 
it 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns a a wie ‘vs = 112 Guns 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers... = 2,800 Artillerymen 


5s 
ama” 08 - 


if GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Battalions 50 
Squadrons 32 
Guns... 112 


34,000 Bayonets 
3,200 Sabres 
2,800 Artilleryme 


“oui 





Grand Total... isn “oe = 40,000 Combatants 
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Division. 


Xx. 


Gen, - Lieut. 


Soimonof 


XI. 


Gen.- Lieut. 


Paulof 


XII. 


Gen.- Lieut. 


Liprandi 


Division, 


IV. 
Of Light 
Cavalry. 
Lieut.-Gen. 


Nierod |Gen.-Majorv.| Hussars, No. 7, Paulograd (Grand 
Here- 





Brigade. 


GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL DANNENBERG. 


Brigade. 


Gen.- Maj or 
Bellegarde 
Il 


Gen. -Major 
Billebois 
I 


Gen.-Major 
Ochterlony 
Il. 


Gen.-Major 
Salivkin 
z 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Sventitski 
at. 
Gen.- Major 
Levutski 


GENERAL In ComMAND—GENERAL DANNENBERG. 





I. 
Gen.- Major 


Bogushefski 
II, 


Friederichs 





The Russian Army. 


4rn CORPS D’ARMEE. 


Infantry. 
Regiment. 
Line No. 19, Yekaterinenburg .. 
—— 20, Tobolsk oe 
Light No. 19, Tomsk 
» ~=093-—S20, Kolivan 
Line No. 21, Selenga ‘ 
= oe Oe ee. ~.. 
Light No. 21, Okotsk _.., 
%» 9) 22, Kamskatka 
Line No. 23, Azof 
»» 99 24, Dnieper 
Light No. 23, Ukraine 
Mn 24, Odessa 
Rifle ‘Battalion, _ oe 


Sapper Battalion, me. € 5 


” 


Cavalry. 


Regiment. 


Lancers, No. 7, Vosnesensk 
»» 8, Olviopol ... 


Duke 
ditary’s) 
» 8 Ysum 
William's 
Prussia) 


(Prince 


Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 


Col. 


[August, 


Commanding Officer. 





Uvashnof Alexandrof 
Baumgarten 


Pustovoitof 
Komayefski 


Sabatinski 
Byalui 


Bibikof 
Jolef 


Kriidener 


Gen.-Major Gribbe 


Gen.-Major Yantshenko 
Gen.- Major Shigmont 


Col. 
Col. 


Gen.-Major Léwenhagen 
Gen.-Major Kaslianinof 


Gen.-Major Pashkofski 


Col. 


Yenochin 
Norof 


Commanding Officer. 





a eel 


Nierod F 


\ 








Grand Total... ae se = 40,000 Combatants 
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4mu CORPS D’ARMEE.—(Oontinued.) 


Artillery.—Division [V.—GEnERAL-MaJor SIxteL. 








14 Batteries at 8 Guns ... as ae = 112 Guns 


14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers 2,800 Artillerymen 


Foot Artillery. 
Brigade. Battery. 
xX. 
Col. Sagoskin Ist and 2nd Position 
Ist and 2nd Light 
XI. 
Gen.-Major Vdovichenko 3rd Position 
8rd, 4th, and 5th Light 
XII. 
Col. Nyemof 4th Position 
6th, 7th, and 8th Light 
Horse Artillery. 
Brigade. Battery. 
ZY. 
Col. Ivanof 7th Light 
8th Light 
Abstract of Infantry. 
Battalions. Bayonets, 
12 Regiments at 4 Battalions .. = 48 Battalions 50 - 34.000 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles = 2 Battalions - : 
effective. 
Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 
4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons = 32 or 3,200 
: effective. 
/ Abstract of Artillery. 
i 
: 


nme en 


GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Battalions 50 
Squadrons 32 
Guns ... 112 


34,000 Bayonets 
3,200 Sabres 
2,800 Artillerymen 


nud 





Grand Total... 


40,000 Combatants. 


I 
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5ru CORPS D’ARMEE. 


GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL LIEDERS. 


Infantry. 


Division. Brigade. Regiment. Commanding Officer. 


XIII. I, 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 25, Brezc a ... | Gen,-Major Brunner 
Abrutsheff Budberg 2: «9p = 26, Binlostok ... ... | Col. Tolubieco 

II. 
Gen,- Major Light No. 25, Lithuania ... ..- | Col. Gagarin 
Kovalefski | ,, ,, 26, Vilna —_ ... | Gen.-Major von Leering- 

XIV. I. hof 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 27, Volhynia ... ... | Col. Chruschef 
von Miller | Shabokrinski i wo oo — ... | Col. Prihodkin 

TI. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 27, Podolia ...  ... | Col. Lovitch 
— | . « oe... ... | Col. Lieders 


XV. 
Gen.-Lieut. | Gen.-Major | Line No. 29, Modlin _... ... | Gen.-Major Buikof 
Marin Artamonof | ,, ,, 30, Praga is ... | Col. Krusenstern 

II. 
Gen.-Major | Light No. 29, Lublin we ... | Gen.-Major Arziubaschef 
Engelhardt i 30, Zamose ... ... | Col. Daragan 

| Rifle "Battalion, No. 5 ... ... | Major Masaraki 





| Sapper Battalion, No. 5. ... ... | Col. Trman 


Cava’ry. 


: 
Division. | Brigade. Regiment. } Commanding Officer. 
| 


| £ 
Of Light | Gen.-Major | Lancers, No. 9, Bug en.-Major Hastfer 


| 
|G 
Cavalry. Komar | * 10, Odessa (Duke of i? Col. von Raden 
| ¢ 
| 


Gen.- Lieut. | II. Nassau's) 

Fishback | Gen.-Major | Hussars, No. 9, Achtirsk (Prince | 
Kenski_ | Frederic Charles of 
| Prussia’s) 

», 10, Alexandra (Prince | Col. Alopiius 
of Warsaw's) 


en.-Major Salkof 
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5tn CORPS D’ARMEE.—(Continued.) 


Artillery. — Division V.— GENERAL-Masorn MEYER. 








Foot Artillery. 








Brigade. 


| 





1st and 2nd Position 


Col. Tigersteen 
1st and 2nd Light 









XIV. 
Gen.-Major Nyemtshinof 3rd Position 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Light 
XV. 
Col. Sarnizin 4th Position 






6th, 7th, and 8th Light 







Horse Artillery. 







Battery. 





Brigade. 















V. 
Col. Reissig 9th Light 
10th Light 









Abstract of Infantry. 
Battalions. Bayonets, 

12 Regiments at 4 Battalions .. = 48 Battalions ) x 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles = 2 Battalions | 50 * 34,000 







effective. 









Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 

4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons ed —- = 32 or 3, 200 

effective. 









Abstract of Artillery. 










112 Guns 
2,800 Artillerymen 


14 Batteries at 8 Guns ... ie bike 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers 


hw 







GENERAL ABSTRACT, 






34,000 Bayonets 
3,200 Sabres 
2,800 Artillerymen 


Battalions 50 
Squadrons 32 
Guns ... 112 





ou 







Il 





Grand Total... 40,000 Combatants. 





Division. 
XVI. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Kensinski 


XVII. 
Gen. -Lieut. 
Kiriakof 


XVIII. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Belyafski 


Division. 
wa. 
Of Light 
Cavalry. 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Lanskoi 





Brigade. 

I. 
Gen.-Major 
Tshelkanof 

II. 
Gen.- Major 
Shonert 





I. 
Gen.- Major 
Loubimof 
Il. 
Gen.-Major 
Goginof 


I. 
Gen.- Major 
Tregubof 
II. 
Gen.- Major 
von Lein 





Brigade. 


I 
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6rn CORPS D’ARMEE. 


Infantry. 


Regiment. 





Line No. 
”? 
Light No. 


31, Vladimir ... 

»» 932, Susdal 

31, Uglitsk ... Sain 

32, Kazan (Grand Duke 
Michael's) 


? 


Line No. 


” 


Light No. 


33, Moscow 

» 24, Butirsk 

33, Borodino (Grand 
Duke Hereditary’s) 

34, Tarutin... <i 


9? 3? 


Line No. 


35, Ryazan 
», 36, Ryaze 
Light No. 35, Byelef 

‘nn of 
Rifle Battalion, No.6 .. 
Sapper Battalion, No. 6 ... 







Cavalry. 





Regiment. 


Gen.-Major Lancers, No. 11, Bielgorod (Arch- 


Svolinski 


II. 
Gen.- Major 
Velitchko 





duke Charles 
Ferdinand’s) 
12, Tchuguyef (Count 
Nikitin’s) 
Hussars, No. 11, Kief (Grand 
Duke Nicolas 
Maximilianovitch) 
12, Ingermanland 
(Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar’s) 


? ” 


” 


” 


GENERAL IN CoMMAND—GENERAL TCHEODAIEF. 



















Commanding Officer. 





Col. Kavalef 
Gen.-Major Tovyanski 


Gen.- Major Slavin 
Gen.-Major Kashperof 
Gen.- Major Kartyanof 
Col. Feodorof 

Col. Verefkin-Sheluta 
Gen. 


-Major Volkof 


Col. 
Col. 


Makarenko 
Ganetski 


Col. Neyelof 


Gen.- Major Fetisof 
Major Aminof 
Col.-Lieut. Yevreinof 





Commanding Officer. 





Gen.-Major Timkovski 


Col. Bashkirzof 


Gen,-Major Chaletski 


Col. Butovitch 
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6ru CORPS D’ARMEE.—(Continued.) 


Artillery.—Division ITI.—Generat-Masor Korninor. 


Foot Artillery. 


Battery. 


Gen.- Major Trubnikof Ist and 2nd Position 
Ist and 2nd Light 
XVII. 
Gen.-Major Timofeyef 3rd Position 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Light 
XVIII. 
Col. Nasimof 4th Position 
6th, 7th, and 8th Light 


Horse Artillery. 


Brigade. Battery. 


Ta, 
Col. Galitzin 11th Light 
12th Light 





Abstract of Infantry. 
R 1 ) Battalions. Bayonets. 
12 Regiments at 4 Battalions ... = 48 Battalions 
2 Battalions Sappers and Rifles = 2 Battalions | ad ” 34,000 
effective. 


Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons, Sabres, 


4 Regiments at 8 Squadrons ... sa 32 3,200 
effective. 
Abstract of Artillery. 
14 Batteries at 8 Guns ... ea ie ae = 112 Guns 
14 Batteries at 200 Gunners and Drivers __... “28 2,800 Artillerymen 
GENERAL ABSTRACT. 
Battalions 50 a ae sets aii si 34,000 Bayonets 
Squadrons 32 oe iets dias vad ma 3,200 Sabres 


Guns ... 112 sai st si +“ re 2,800 Artillerymen 
Grand Total... ate a 40,000 Combatants. 













Division. 


I. 





Gen.- Lieut. 
Masurkevitch 











II. 








Gen.- Lieut. 
Vietinghof 













Division, 


a 
Of Reserve 
Lancers, 
Gen.- Lieut. 
Korf. 











L 
Of Dragoons. 
Gen.-Lieut. 
Baron 
Vrangel. 











II. 
Of Dragoons. 


Gen.- Lieut. 
Montrésor. 










I. 
Of Horse 
Pioneers. 


OfCuirassiers. 


OfCuirassiers. 








Brigade. 


ae 
Gen.-Major 
de Rossi 


II. 
Gen.-Major 
Kaulbars 


Z, 
Gen.- Major 
Pustchin 


II. 
Gen.-Major 
Maslof 


Brigade. 
A 





| Gen.-Major 


Babuilof. 
iI. 


| Gen.-Major 


Viadislav- 
levitch. 


—_— 


Gen.-Major 
Platz- Beck- 
Kokum. 


II. 
Gen.-Major 
Sukotin. 


a 
Gen.-Major 
v. Vrede. 


II. 


| Gen.-Major 


Mitton. 


The Russian Army. 


RESERVE CAVALRY. 


Regiment. 


Cuirassiers, No. 1, Yekaterinoslaf 
(Grand "Duchess Mary's) 


No. 2, Glukof (Grand Gen.-Major Osesinski 
Duchess Constantine’s) 


No. 7, Little Russia... 
(Prince Albrecht of 


No. 4, 





No. 3, Astrakan (Grand 
Duke Nicolas’) 
(Grand 
Duchess Hereditary’s) 


Pskof 


No. 5, War Orders’ ... 
No. 6, 


Starodubof 


(Prince Peter of 


Oldenburg’s) 


Prussia’s) 


No. 8, Novgorod (Gd. 
Duchess Helen’s) 


Regiment. 


Lancers, 
9 


No. 


” 


No. 1¢ Elizavetgrad 
” (Grand Duchess Cc atherine’ 8) | 


Dragoons, No. 1, 
No. 2, 


” 


‘ 


No. 4, 


Emile of Hesse’s) 


99 No. 5, 
°° No. 6, 
” No. 7, 
99 No. 8, 


No. 13, Ukraine (Arch- 
duke Leopold's) 
No. 14, New Archangel 


5, Novgorod 


Moscow (Grand | 
Duke Hereditary’s) | 
Kargopol(Grand | 
Duke Constantine’s) | 


New 


lst Corps.—GENERAL IN CoMMAND—GENERAL HELFREICH. 





2np CorPs.—GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL SHABELSKI. 


| Commanding Officer. 


| Gen.-Major Hermeyer 





No. 3, Kinburn (Grand 
Duke Michael's) 

_— | Col. Tanutrof 
(Prince of Warsaw's) | 


Kazan (Prince | 


Riga 


Finland 
Tver 


(Grand | 


Duke Nicolas’) | 


| Pioneer Squadrons... 


: 















Gen.-Major Kriidener 


Gen.- Major Knorring 
Gen.-Major Arsenief 


Gen.-Major Buller 
Gen.-Major Gorbatfchof 


Col. Baumgarten 


Gen.-Major Brandt 


Commanding Officer. 


Gen.-Major Terpelefski 
Gen.-Major Kritshinski 


Gen.-Major Voinilovitch 


Gen.- Major v. Kronegk 


Col. Kreutz 


Col. Cancrin 


Col. Reybinder 
Gen.-Major Kaslovski 


Col. Ordinn 
Col. Kukolevski 


The Russian Army. 


RESERVE CAVALRY CORPS.—(Continued.) 
Horse Artillery. 
Division. Battery. 


F 
Gen.-Major Knorring 15th Position 
. 16th, 17th and 18th Light 


Gen.-Major Kosmin 19th Position 
20th, 21st, and 22nd Light 
Reserve. 
Gen.-Major Aledinski 23rd Position 
24th, 25th, and 26th Light 





Abstract of Cavalry. 
Squadrons. Sabres. 
8 Regiments of Cuirassiers, at 6 Squadrons __... 48 or 5000 
effective. 
4 Regiments of Lancers, at 6 Squadrons... oa 24 
8 Regiments of Dragoons, at 10 Squadrons aa 80 or 11,500 
1 Pioneer Division, at 8 Squadrons Res naa 8 effective. 


Abstract of Artillery. 


12 Batteries, at 8 Guns... si ee ee 96 Guns 
12 Batteries, at 200 Gunners and Drivers toe 2,400 Artillerymen 


GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Squadrons 160 so ons ins ite eee 16,500 Sabres 
Guns... 96 ove ose oes ose eee 2,400 Artillerymen 


Grand Total... ...  ... = 18,900 Combatants 















HE writer of the critique on 
the ‘ Life of Haydon,’ published 
in a late number of the Quarterly 
Review, pronounces Haydon’s ‘ Na- 

leon,’ painted for the late Sir 

bert Peel, to be ‘ undoubtedly his 
best work;’ and Mr. Taylor, the 
editor of the artist’s autobiography, 
speaking of the same picture, though 
by the erroneous description of ‘ Na- 
poleon at St. Helena contemplating 
the setting sun,’ says that it is that 
* with which Haydon’s name is more 
identified than with any other of his 
works.’ The celebrity which thus 
attaches to the work, both from its 
intrinsic merit, and also by reason of 
some incidental circumstances con- 
nected with it, perhaps justifies the 
writer of the article in the Quarterly 
Review in his endeavours to trace the 
idea to its original owner. I am not 
aware to whom belongs the credit of 
the bronze statuette, supposing it to 
have been the original source of the 
idea, as the reviewer was disposed to 
consider it in the text of his article ; 
but ke appends a note, written while 
the critique was in the hands of the 
printer, in which he finally awards 
the merit of the original conception 
to the designer of a vignette in an 
edition of Les Messéniennes, of 

Casimir Delavigne, published in 
Paris in the year 1824, which he is 
assured by a gentleman who saw it, 
represented Napoleon gazing on the 
sea, exactly resembling Haydon’s pic- 
ture. This description is more cor- 
rect than that of Mr. Taylor, but 
does not sufficiently express the ar- 
tist’s meaning. If this was the first 
visible exhibition of it, it may have 
been original in him, but it is more 
than probable that the idea was 
taken from one with whom it cer- 
tainly was original, since his right to 

it may unquestionably be extebliched 

by 9 of date ; and to vindicate 
it for the true owner is the chief 
object of this communication. It 
was not in painting, but in poetry, 
that the idea was first embodied ; 
and it will be found complete in 

Manzoni’s fine ode on the death of 

Napoleon, known by the name 

‘Cinque di Maggio’ (the day on 


HAYDON’S PICTURE OF ‘NAPOLEON MUSING.’ 
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which Napoleon died), in the first 
six lines of the following stanzas. I 
have added the rest of the descrip- 
tion, for the bold lyrical spirit which 
distinguishes the remaining lines of 
the first stanza, and the exquisite 
transition to the tenderness, and 
true pathos of the second, closing 
with a fine moral contrast, com- 
pressed into two short lines, with an 
effect which almost deserves to be 
called sublime : 


Oh ! quante volte al tacito 

Morir dun giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte 
Stette, e dei di che furono 
DL’ assalse il sovvenir. 

Ei ripensd le mobili 
Tende, e i percossi valli, 
E il lampo dei manipoli 
E l’onda dei cavalli 
E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir. 

Ahi! forse a tanto strazio 
Cadde lo spirto anelo, 

E disperd; ma valida 
Venne una man dal cielo, 
E in piu spirabil aere 
Pietosa il tasportd ; 

El avvid sui floridi 
Sentier della speranza, 

Ai campi eterni, al premio 

Che i desiderii avanza, 

Ov’ 2 silenzio e tenebre 

La gloria che passd. 
It is impossible to read the first six 
of the foregoing lines, and not at 
once perceive the perfect identity of 
the ides in the poem and the picture. 
The painter might have composed 
his picture from tne poet's verse, or 
the verses might have been written 
as an illustration of the picture. 
For myself I have always felt satis- 
fied that one must have copied from 
the other, but I never took the pains 
of inquiring to which the priority in 
point of time belonged, till the dates 
given in the * Life of Haydon’ showed 
that on this grouna he could establish 
no claim to originality. 

I proceed to notice the popular 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
icture, to which I believe Mr. 
aylor has given expression when 

he describes it as ‘ Napoleon con- 
templating the setting sun,’ for I 
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suspect the popular notion does not 
go beyond a vague comparison be- 
tween the setting sun, and the declin- 
ing period of Napoleon's life which 
a little reflection will show to be fal- 
lacious. No picture of Napoieon 
could have for itsappropriatemotto— 


So sinks the day-star in his ocean bed. 


There is, in fact, no resemblance be- 
tween the closing period of Na- 
poleon’s life, and the dazzling 
radiance of the setting sun, when 
he piunges into the ocean with un- 
clouded orb; or the gorgeous state 
to which his ievel beams often con- 
vert even the train of clouds that 
attends on his departure. Napoleon’s 
sun did not even go down in the 
awful turmoil of the tempest, but 
sunk half lost in a mist or bank of 
clouds before it reached the horizon. 
The popular notion, therefore, attri- 
butes to the picture an untruth, of 
which I believe the painter to have 
been guiltless, and which may be 
excused in the multitude who are 
pleased to indulge their sympathy 
with failen greatness, by embracing 
it, however vaguely, in the ‘ glorious 
sympathy with suns that set.’ 

In Manzoni’s ode there is no 
mention of the setting sun, neither 
is any allusion made to it by the 
gentleman who saw the Parisian 
vignette, and speaks of it as exactly 
resembling Haydon's picture. He 
means, of course, as regards the 
figure of Napoleon, whom he says 
it emoeunil ‘gazing on the sea;’ 
and this, as marking the direction 
of the eyes, is, so far, more correct 
than speaking of him as contem- 
plating the setting sun, and agrees 
with the ‘chinati i rai fulminei’ of 
the poet. But, in fact, Napoleon 
was no more gazing on the sea than 
hewas contemplating the setting sun, 
—no present object engaged his sight 
or suggested his meditations; his 
whole being was absorbed in the 
past, or, as the devout poet hoped 
and believed, was carried on in the 
spirit of humility by divine com- 
passion, from the absorbing past, to 
the still more absorbing and at the 
same time sustaining vision of a 
future and better world. The name 
which Haydon himself gave to his 
work shows plainly enough what was 
his idea—if it originated with himself 
—or that he rightly interpreted the 
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idea of the model which he followed, 
whether it was the bronze statuette, 
or the Parisian vignette, or the lines 
of Manzoni, to which no doubt all 
the rest vere directly or indirectly 
indebted. Haydon calls it ‘Napoleon 
musing,’ and it is but just that it 
should be known and interpreted by 
his own designation, al, that he 
should have the credit of whatever 
is to be reasonably understood by 
the name which he chose to express 
his own conception of his own work. 
But if he took his idea from the 
poet, and “the latter does not even 
allude to the setting sun, and there 
is a setting sun in the picture, what 
did the artist intend by it? The 
answer, if not obvious, is not far- 
fetched,—he intended to mark the 
time of day, to express, indeed, the 
very idea of the poct, as far as 
painting would permit; to do for the 
spectator, by the symbol at his com- 
mand, what the poet, by the more 
exact and expressive instrument of 
language, could convey more fully 
and unmistakably to the reader. 
In this, as in every part of his ode, 
every epithet is most appropriate 
and suggestive. 
al tacito 
Morir d’ un giorno inerte. 
The hour ever known and felt as 
most congenial to solemn medita- 
tion—how constantly recognised as 
such from the time when ‘ Isaac 
went out to meditate in the field at 
eventide,’ to the poet who by the 
single epithet of ‘evening’ sheds all 
its gentle influence over his whole 
description of the musing ‘ solitary,’ 
a description which, for the very 
course of his meditations, for its 
tender pathos, its lyrical conciseness, 
and even somewhat for its metrical 
structure, is recal!ed to mind by the 
lines of Manzoni quoted above. 
Burns, in his ode to Despondency, 
after giving one picture of the occu- 
pation of the Solitary, adds,— 
Or, haply, to his evening thought 
By anfrequented stream, 
The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint-collected dream. 
While praising, and raising 
His thoughts to heaven on high, 
As wandering, meandering, 
He views the solemn sky. 
* a a . 
He needs not, he heeds not, 
Or human love or hate. 
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I have been tempted to diverge oc- 
easionally in my observations on 
this subject, but 1 hope I have done 
what I proposed, which was to trace 
to its rightful owner the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by perhaps 
the most widely-known, most gene- 
rally favoured, and best recollected 
representation of Napoleon, and ‘at 
the same time to vindicate for the 
painter the right to interpret his 
own acknowledged best work, and 
to secure for it the name chosen by 
himself. Let us hear no more of 
Napoleon contemplating the setting 
sun—let it be called by its right 
name, ‘ Napoleon musing.’ 

I will take this opportunity, 
while speaking of the coincidence, or 
borrowing of ideas in connexion with 
Manzoni, and having spoken so 
much and so highly of that poet, to 
point out one of the most re- 
markable coincidences (for such 1 
think it must be) which I recollect 
to have met with. In Gleig’s Story 


rn 
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of Waterloo, the author, once a 
soldier, and, as his early publications 
show, fully possessed with the spirit 
of the profession, referring to the 
power of Wellington’s voice and 
mode of addressing his soldiers in 
the moment of conflict and danger, 
speaks of ‘the short, quick, word of 
command which soldiers best love to 
hear, and obey with the greatest 

romptitude.’ It is not likely that 
te should have borrowed this from 
an Italian poet, and yet it is but a 
free translation of 

E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir, 

in the stanza before given on this 
subject. But whether it is a trans- 
lation or a coincidence, it is in the 
first case a compliment to, and in 
either a proof of, the discrimina- 
tion with which Manzoni, without 
being a soldier’, by a poet’s instinct, 
knew how to select the striking 
or exciting points of active warfare 
and actual battle. 
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‘GLORIOUS JOHN.’ 


Pas English have gained de- 
servedly the character of a prac- 
tical people, and other nations while 
contesting, and with good reason, 
ourclaimsto aellectasl eenevicciie, 
are constrained to admit our pre- 
eminence in material and useful 
arts. Andyet itis a fact, as curious 
as indisputable, that the one depart- 
ment of literature in which England 
has outstripped all her competitors 
is the department most removed 
from material utility and practical 
application—to wit, poetry. In all 
the other so-called ‘ fine arts,’ which, 
as having matter for their medium, 
might @ priori seem more consonant 
to our national genius, we have been 
completely distanced by almost 
every civilized people: in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, we 
must yield the palm to Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Flanders, and Spain ; 
in Josey alone, the most abstract 
and immaterial of all, we claim the 
first place in the first rank. In no 
other country has the torch of inspi- 
ration been handed down from age to 
age by so continuous a tradition and 
with so clear alight. In Italy the 
sacred fire has been well-nigh ex- 
tinct for three centuries; in the last 
age, Manzoni and Filicaia have 
struck a hasty spark, but all is cold 
again. In Spain the romanceros of 
old time rivalled in fire and sur- 
passed in polish the minstrel who 
sang of Chevy Chace; Calderon's 
dramatic genius deserved to rank 
second only to Shakespeare ; Lopé’s 
fertile invention was the marvel and 
the storehouse of our Caroline play- 
wrights, but the satire of Queveda 
cannot match that of Pope or 
Dryden, any more than the Arau- 
cana rivals the Fairy Queen or 
Paradise Lost. And we may ex- 
— the vast recesses of Mr. 

icknor’s third volume in vain to 
find any worthy successor in these 
latter days to Calderon or Garcilaso. 
France has never produced a first- 
rate poet—a poet to be named in the 
same breath with Dante, Shake- 
speare, Calderon, or Géthe ; but she 
has verse-makers who have reached 
the ne plus ultra of formal excel- 
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lence. La Fontaine is incomparably 
above Gay, dans son genre; Racine 
wrote a score of plays, each better 
than Cato; the poniardof Voltaire 
is of finer temper than the chopping- 
knife of Swift; Moliére is inimit- 
able, and out of France has had no 
imitators; but the Fairy Queen, the 
Tempest, Hamlet, Paradise Lost, are 
products which never grew on the 
soil and under the sky of France. 

The Muse of Germany, who sang 
of Siegfried, slept, like the fairy 
princess, for a thousand years, and 
woke at the call of Wieland, a knight 
of the eighteenth century. Klop- 
stock, in one of his odes, sets the 
Muse of Britain and the Muse of 
Germany to run a race, and is in- 
clined to bet upon the latter, ignor- 
ing, however, the four hundred years’ 
start which the former damsel had. 

We are prepared, then, to main- 
tain the claim of Britannia to the 

oetic crown against all comers, and 

url a score of great names, from 
Chaucer downwards, against those 
who upbraid us with our hardware 
and calicoes, our rapacity and ava- 
rice. ‘Which are we most proud 
of? Shakespeare or our Indian 
empire?’ Itis Carlyle who puts the 
question. We are inclined to think, 
on the whole, Shakespeare. 

Proud as we are, and justly 
proud, of our poets, it is remarkable 
that so little has been done by 
editors and publishers towards the 
extension of their popularity and 
the perpetuating of hetr fame. We 
have not any collection which can 
claim the title of Corpus Poetarum 
Anglicorum. It is truly observed 
in the prospectus of a new under- 
taking, of aa we shall speak pre- 
sently, that ‘the only collections we 
possess consist of naked and fre- 
quently imperfect texts, put forth 
without suflicient literary supervi- 
sion. Independently of other de- 
fects, these voluminous collections 
are incomplete as a whole, from 
their omissions of many poets whose 
works are of the highest interest, 
while the total absence of critical 
and illustrative notes renders them 
comparatively worthless to the stu- 
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dent of our national literature.’* 
This last is a fatal defect. Without 
comment, the best poetry, from the 
days of Charles the Second toGeorge 
the Second, is a dead letter, a sealed 
book, caviare to the general. Con- 
ceive a youth reading for the first 
time Hudibras, or Absalom and 
Achitophel, or the Dunciad, without 
explanation! It is strange that 
while Horace, and Aristophanes, and 
Juvenal have been edited with pro- 
fuse comment and a world of curi- 
ous erudition, over and over again, 
our own countrymen, whose obscu- 
rities equally invited, and whose 
merits would have equally rewarded, 
the trouble of explanation, should 
have been passed over with con- 
temptuous neglect. Taking the 
most favourable cases, we have no 
reason to be satisfied with what 
Johnson, Malone, Scott, and Mit- 
ford have done for Dryden, nor 
with the aggregate result of War- 
burton’s, Bowles’s, and Roscoe's 
lucubrations on Pope. We there- 
fore saw with pleasure the an- 
nouncement of an edition of the stan- 
dard English poets—neat, cheap, 
and useful—which ‘will include,’ 
we are told, ‘the works of several 
poets entirely omitted from previous 
collections, especially those stores of 
lyrical and ballad poetry in which 
our literature is richer os that of 
any other country’—except Spain, 
the editor might eto added. But 
this by the way. We are sincerely 
persuaded that the arduous task of 
editor could not have been entrusted 
to more competent hands than those 
of Mr. Robert Bell, to whom we 
heartily wish the health and length 
of days necessary for its achieve- 
ment. Poterit quia posse videtur. 
It is an earnest of success to be able 
to contemplate such a task unap- 
palled. Out of such a mass of 
material, selection is indispensable ; 
and yet how difficult! Whatanum- 
ber of considerations must enter 
into the question of admission or 
rejection! This poem must be taken 
for its intrinsic worth, that for its 
historical importance ; here a worth- 
less versifier must be admitted to 
Parnassus for the sake of his former 
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popularity, and there a neglected 
genius, because he deserved to be 
popular. Churchill, for instance, 
must be admitted for the influence 
he exercised on his contem 
raries. Oldham, on the other 
hand, finds a niche for the sake 
of merits which his contempo- 
raries had not the taste to discern. 
Again, ought translations to be in- 
serted? The Iliad among Pope's 
works? the Aineid among Dryden's? 
the Romaunt of the Rose amon 
Chaucer's? For our parts we should 
say yes! but then the increase in 
the number of volumes may well 
alarm both publisher and public. 
On the whole, if we might presume 
to advise, we should say, let us have 
all of the great poets, both the trans- 
lated and original works of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Dryden, Pope. We would 
fain lose no drop of the immortal 
men. Of the minor poets, we must 
perforce be content with a selection 
poy made, due regard being 

ad on the one hand to the essential 
merit, and on the other to the acei- 
dental interest of each poem. In 
the case of Dryden, to whom we 
purpose to devote the rest of our 
space, we miss his Aneid, precisely 
because it is not Virgil’s but Dry- 
den’s. Why should we not have 
volume iv, containing that and the 
three satires of Juvenal (was it not 
three?) which he put through the 
crucible and transmuted from silver 
to gold, filling up, if need was, with 
specimens of his tragic and comic 
powers, a few monologues from 
Aureng Zebe, or scenes from the 
Mock Astrologer? 

But we are quite content to leave 
this, and all other points of detail, 
in Mr. Bell’s hands, feeling sure 
that, whatever course he may adopt, 
he will have better reasons to show 
for it than we could produce for any 
other course. hak we have no 
doubt that the whole series will be 
conducted on a systematic uniform 
plan, resulting from long delibera- 
tion, and in conformity with sound 
discretion. 

But it is more than time to turn 
to the first-fruits of this great pro- 
ject, viz., The Life and Works of 
By Robert Bell. 
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Dryden,* which we propose to pass 


briefly in review. 

John Dryden was born on or 
about the 9th of August, 1631, ac- 
cording toMalone. His monument 
in Westminster Abbey says, if we 
mistake not, 1632. Nimporte. 
His paternal grandfather, though 
included by James the First among 
his baronets, was a staunch Puritan, 
and resisted with dauntless mood 
the illegal exactions of Charles. 
The poet, writing to his cousin of 
Chesterton, thus speaks of their 


common ancestor :— 


Such was your generous grandsire ; free 
to grant 

In parliaments, that weighed their 
prince’s want : 

But so tenacious of the common cause, 

As not to lend the king against his laws; 

And, in a loathsome dungeon doomed to 


ie, 

In bonds retained his birth-right liberty, 

And shamed oppression, till it set him 
free. 


These lines are further remark- 
able, as having been penned after 
Dryden had become a eonvert to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and a 
devoted adherent of the party which 
maintained the divine right of kings 
and the duty of passive obedience. 
His mother's father was the Rev. 
Edward Pickering, afterwards ‘ Dr.,’ 
described by Mr. Bell as a Puritan 
minister, which is inconsistent with 
his szpposition that he was curate 
of the parish of Aldwinkle, North- 
amptonshire, in 1531. As he appears 
to have always resided in the par- 
sonage-house, where constant tra- 
dition affirms the poet to have been 
born, and as he certainly became 
incumbent of the parish in 1647, the 
probability is that he was a clergy- 
man of the Chureh, but belonging 
to the Puritanical, or Low Church 
party, and who joyfully conformed 
to the new ritual when his faction 
gained the ascendancy. At all 
events, the poet’s childhood was 
nursed among sour sectarian influ- 
ences distasteful to his natural tem- 
| ssa 60% and which afterwards 
re their fruit in that revulsion of 
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disgust which made him libertine, 
Royalist, High Churchman, and at 
last Papist. We have seen similar 
results in our own day. Po 
has to thank fanatical Low Ch 
papas and mammas for nearly all its 
converts. Of our author’s child- 
hood we only know that he was 
sent to Westminster School, where 
he obtained a scholarship to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and entered 
the University in 1650. Of his col- 
lege life we know little more. In 
one of the Conclusion Books there 
is a record of his being ‘ gated’ for 
a fortnight for some unspecified 
offence, aggravated " impertinence 
to the vice-master. He had already, 
it seems, begun to kick against 
Puritanical rule. Shadwell also re- 
tails a vague story of his having, 
when at Cambridge, ‘saucily tra- 
duced a nobleman,’ being knocked 
on the head therefor, and flying to 
avoid expulsion—which may or may 
not have some foundation in fact. 
At all events, he resided in college 
till 1657, three years after his father’s 
death had left him his own master 
with forty pounds a-year. His object 
in remaining 380 long was probably 
to try for a fellowship. W hen, by 
the rules of the college, he was ‘su- 
verannuated,’ and could try no more, 
e went to London. This ‘seven 
years’ toil at universities,’ to borrow 
one of Dryden’s own lines, was not 
then so uncommon as Scott seems 
to imagine. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Bell when he says, ‘ It is cer- 
tain that, from whatever cause his 
antipathy proceeded, he always en- 
tertained feelings of aversion for 
Cambridge, which he did not hesi- 
tate to avow in the prologues he 
wrote many years ao ards for 
delivery at Oxford.’ The passage 
alluded to—for there is only one— 
is the following :— 


Oxford to him « dearer name shall be, 

Than his own mother, university. 

Thebes did his green, unknowing, youth 
engage ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 


How little sincerity there was in 
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these effusions may be inferred from 
what he says to Rochester: ‘I have 
sent you a prologue and epilogue, 
which I made for our players hen 
they went down to Oxford. I hear 
they have succeeded; and by the 
event your lordship will judge how 
easy it is to pass anything upon an 
university, and how gross flattery 
the learned will endure.’ If he had 
any cause of offence at Cambridge, 
it was probably of more recent date. 
Perhapsthe vice-chancellorofThebes 
had refused ‘our players’ leave to 
act; or perhaps Cambridge was stig- 
matized as Thebes (and deservedly, 
we must admit), because of the pre- 
ference it gave to his antagonist, 
the redoubtable Elkanah. Hear 
Dennis’s account :—‘ In short, Mr. 
Settle was then [1671] a formidable 
rival to Mr. Dryden; and Lremem- 
ber very well, that not only the 
town, but the University of Cam- 
bridge, was very much divided in 
their opinions about the preference 
that ought to be given to them; 
and in both places the younger fry 
inclined to Elkanah.’ Well, Thebes 
has forgiven Pindar for his praise 
of Athens, and his portrait in the 
hall of Trinity College occupies the 
post of honour next to the three 
worthies, Bacon, Newton, and Bar- 


row. 

If Dryden spent much of his aca- 
demic leisure in versifying, almost 
all the fruits of his labours have 
been buried in a happy oblivion. 
The few poems which are extant of 
this period are feeble and extrava- 
gant imitations of Cowley. At an 
age when Byron, Keats, and Shelley 
had written their masterpieces, 
Dryden had not penned a line which 
deserved to live. His genius ripened 
slowly and late, but, en revanche, 
eet new vigour as the body 

ecayed. Dryden wrote his best at 
seventy, when most men—certainly 
most poets—are dead or dotards. 
Dryden’s influential friends were all 
Cromwellians. His cousin, Sir Gil- 
bert Pickering, was a member of 
the Protector’s shabby House of 
Peers, and lord chamberlain to the 
soi-disant Court. Cousin John was 
attached to him in some capacity, 
perhaps private secretary, antici- 

ating doubtless some better post 
oby-and-bye. He was probably at 
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this time decently Cromwellian in 
his behaviour, though he shared the 
Royalist predilections of all the 
English youth, among whom the 
reaction against Puritanism was 
most strongly manifested. The 
panegyric written after the death 
of Oliver is strikingly moderate, 
even cold, in its tone, as it must 
have seemed to contemporary read- 
ers, though to us the eulogy is all 
the more effective by its studied 
reserve and dignified truthfulness. 
But it is likely enough that the 
poet’s Cromwellian raptures were 
modified by a crafty prescience of 
the coming restoration, which event 
he welcomed with Astrea Redux, a 
strain of extravagant adulation. 
Examples and _ illustrations are 
drawn indifferently from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses and the Old Testa- 
ment. The new monarch is first 
compared to Jove exiled from heaven 
by Typheeus, then to David banished 
by Saul, then to Adam ‘at his own 
cost made wise,’ and finally hailed 
as Augustus. The climax of im- 
pious ilattery is reached in these 
verses, which, to say truth, scarcely 
merit quotation :— 


Heaven would no bargain for its bless- 
ings drive, 

But what we could not pay for, freely 
give. 

The Prince of Peace would, like himself, 
confer 

A gift unhoped, without the price of war: 

Yet, as he knew his blessing’s worth, 
took care 

That we should know it by repeated 


prayer, 

Which stormed the skies, and ravished 
Charles from thence, 

As heaven itself is took by violence. 


When Dryden wrote this trash he 
was thirty years of age. All poets 
begin with imitation, and essay to 
follow the track of this or that pre- 
decessor, before they strike out a 
method of their own. Dryden’s 
tentative period was protracted far 
beyond the usual limit. We find 
him at this mature age, ‘in mezzo 
del cammin di nostra vita,’ still fol- 
lowing in the wake of Cowley, 
Davenant, and Waller, and falling, 
in our opinion, far short of any one 
of them. Even the Annus Mira- 
bilis, which is certainly a step in 
advance, does not equal Waller's 
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Panegyric on my Lord Protector, 
which was, doubtless, the object of 
Dryden’s secret emulation. Even 
here he shows that he has not eman- 
cipated himself from the fetters of 
that false taste, from which, some 
es later, he delivered himself and 
is countrymen for ever. He is, as 
et, to be reckoned among the fol- 
owers of the transcendental poets, 
who started wild similes and hunted 
them to death, and followed the ignes 
JSatui of quips and puns till they were 
engulfed in a fathomless slough of 
nonsense. Happily, in the Annus 
Mirabilis, each sentence is bounded 
by a quatrain, and the growth of a 
concetto is arrested by a full stop. 
In the Pindarics (save the mark !) 
of Cowley and his school, nonsense 
reaches its sublimation without any 
jet or hindrance from metrical or 
other laws. Afterall, it would seem 
that there was something in the 
earlier pieces of Dryden which hit 
the fancy of his contemporaries, and 
gave them a high opinion of his 
—- for, immediately after the 
Restoration, when he had left the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office for an up- 
stairs-back at Mr. Herringman’s, the 
bookseller, when he was living on 
his wits, plus 40/7. per annum, he had 
found influential patrons on the win- 
ning side, and was elected one of the 
Fellows of the newly-formed Royal 
Society. And this, too, before he 
had achieved any success as a play- 
wright. 

It was upon his plays, now for- 
gotten, that his contemporary fame 
chiefly rested, at least till the 
full revelation of his satiric powers in 
Absalom and Achitophel. 

His first play, Zhe Wild Gallant, 
was a dead failure; his second, The 
Rival Ladies, was indifferently suc- 
cessful; his third, Zhe Indian Em- 
peror, a play which would have 
charmed the Knight of La Mancha, 
had the good luck to jump with the 
humour of the court and citizens of 
London; while, in his Martin Mar- 
All, two years later, he made a hit 
which placed him at the head of the 
dramatists of the Restoration. Did 
the town require stilted heroics for 
Betterton and Boutell, Dryden was 
ever ready with a rhymed tragedy 
on the deeds and sufferings of a 
Montezuma or a Tamerlane; were 
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the king and people, anxious for a 
fresh Balayel N al Gwynne’s comic 
powers, availing themselves of the 
rare intervals when that amiable 
young person was in a condition to 
appear, Dryden was always at hand 
with a gay piece of love and intrigue, 
borrowing the intricacies of his plot 
from Spanish dramas, and the inde- 
corums of his dialogue from London 
life. These productions fully an- 
swered the end for which they were 
written; they enjoyed a tumultuous 
and ephemeral popularity, and have 
now passed away, like actors and 
audience, to be seen no more, except, 
perhaps, by some student who may 
devote himself specially to investi- 
gate the history and manners of the 
merry monarch’sreign. Nor, on the 
whole, need we regret the neglect to 
which they are consigned, although, 
here and there, among the bombast 
of the tragedies, we may still find a 
passage which real passion or pathos 
invests with sublimity, and, among 
the comedies we light upon frequent 
scenes whereinnocent fun and happy, 
natural fancy take the place of com- 
plicated intrigue and elaborate ob- 
scenity. But it is questionable 
whether these scattered grains of 
gold would justify a publisher in 
shooting so much rubbish into the 
public highway. 

Not so the prologues and epi- 
logues, which are far more valuable 
than the plays which they preceded 
or followed. In them the author 
comes forward face to face with 
the audience. They are like the 
mapaBaces of the old comedy. In 
them the spirit of Aristophanes lives 
again, and those little traits of man- 
ners, so precious because so eva- 
nescent, are here preserved with a 
fidelity which no other form of com- 
position can rival. Mr. Bell has, 
with great judgment, devoted espe- 
cial pains to this part of his task, and 
has succeeded in making a more per- 
fect collection of those pieces which 
can be attributed with certainty to 
the pen of Dryden than has ever been 
mace before. 

We cannot do better than quote 
his own description of them, which 
does justice, and no more than jus- 
tice, to their merits and interest:— 

An infinite variety of subjects that 
could not be pressed into the service of 
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the drama—from the return of the Duke 
of York and the murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey to the vizared masks in 
the gallery and the brawlers in the pit— 
found a vent in these effusions ; until at 
length they acquired an interest quite 
apart from the plays to which they were 
attached. Printed on broadsides, and 
sold at the doors of the theatres, they 
were purchased and read with avidity, 
and formed a prominent attraction on 
the first night of a new piece. Tact 
and excellence in their composition was 
considered so essential by the managers, 
that the most popular authors were 
solicited to furnish them, and a regular 
honorarium of five or six guineas was 
paid for each contribution of this kind. 
As Dryden exercised a supreme influ- 
ence in the theatre, he was constantly 
applied to for his assistance on these 
occasions, and produced a greater num- 
ber of prologues and epilogues than 
any of his contemporaries, considerably 
greater indeed that those of Davenant 
and Shadwell, the most prolific of them 
all, added together. But it was not 
alone in quantity (or quality) that Dry- 
den is conspicuous as a writer of these 
pieces. Whenever any special circum- 
stances occurred that required more than 
ordinary skill, his pen was invoked. 
Thus when a new house was opened, or 
when an occasional address was to be 
= n before the king and queen, or 

duke, or when a play was to be 
presented at the university, the great 
master of ‘all modes of the lyre’ was 
called in to impart grace and dignity to 
the scene. Shadwell, notwithstanding 
that he succeeded to the laurei, was 
never solicited on any of these occasions ; 
and there is but one instance—the first 
night of a performance at Rutland 
House—in which Davenant’s services 
were similarly employed. 

The historical value of Dryden’s pro- 
logues and epilogues cannot be esti- 
mated too highly. We shall look in 
vain elsewhere for such broad side-lights 
thrown in upon the customs and man- 
ners of the age, the fashions and delin- 
quencies of the aristocracy, the life of 
the taverns and chocolate houses, and 
the haunts of the citizens. They abound 
in allusions to passing events and party 
politics, and furnish a sort of skeleton 
key to the secret history of the stage 
itself, which unlocks matter much more 
curious than is to be found in the Roscius 
Anglicanus or the Miscellanies of Davies. 

e knew nothing more fascinat- 
ing than a perusal of these fugitive 
pieces so happily preserved for im- 
se Vhile history presents 
us with dry bones, debates and bills, 
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negotiations and treaties, we have 
here a glimpse of ‘ the very age and 
body of the time’—of the people as 
it lived. A thousand everyday 
matters which in their time occupied 
folk’s thoughts far more than the 
siege of Mons or the treaty of Ny- 
meguen, here find their a record. 
History takes no note of the silent 
and gradual change of dress, customs, 
and manners, and one is startled to 
observe how different in all these 
respects the England of two hundred 
years ago is from the England of 
to-day. The language is the same, 
or nearly; the national character is 
the same, au fond, but how changed 
we are inallexternals! Let us look 
through Dryden’s magic-glass and 
see how our great-great-great-grand- 
fathers amused themselves in the 
days of the Second Charles. It is 
half-past three in the afternoon in 
the month of May, about the close 
of the London season, the theatre in 
Drury-lane, ‘the King’s House, ’is un- 
usually crowded, for there is to be a 
new play. As usual on such occa- 
sions, the prices are doubled. The 
e is five shillings and the upper 

oxes two; and I promise you the 
audience are prepared to express 
their displeasure most lustily if the 
play does not afford them their 
money’s worthof amusement. One 
corner of the pit seems, by tacit con- 
sent, to be avoided by the decent 
folks in drugget or sad-coloured 
suits, and to be occupied exclusively 
by young swells in long white wigs, 
carrying, on their knees, hats with 
huge plumes, jingling their swords 
against the benches, and sweeping 
the floor with the fringed ribbons 
which dangle from their knees. We 
do not observe that they have lor- 
gnettes, ‘ because,’ as the song says, 
‘they were not yet invented’—and, 
indeed, were scarcely needed, seeing 
that there was no orchestra to divide 
‘ Fops’ corner’—sothis reserved por- 
tion of the pit is called—from the 
stage. Fop’s corner is particularly 
uproarious all through the perform- 
ance; but, to do them justice, the 
fops appear heartily to enjoy the in- 
sults heaped upon them in prologue 
and epilogue. Close by the stage 
ina diston sits his Sacred Majesty 


—the solemn aspect of the sated 
voluptuary is brightened every now 
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and then with asmile, as that joyous, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed Saxon beauty 
on the stage extemporizes some im- 
pertinence, and gives it point b 
winking at Sacred M ajesty aforesaid. 
In one of the upper boxes we observe 
a handsome man in a bloom-coloured 
velvet coat, with a pretty woman by 
his side. The lady has something 
of a foreign look. Her hair falls in 
negligent ringlets about her neck, 
with the exception of a curl elabo- 
rately gummed down upon each 
temple. One wonders to see so gay, 
and withal so respectable, a couple 
in the upper boxes—a part of the 
house not generally frequented by 
reputable people. It is Mr. Pepys, 
secretary to the Admiralty, who has 
treated his wife to the play. But 
though on pleasure he was a he 
had a frugal mind, and has taken 
places in the upper tier instead of 
the pit, ‘ whereby,’ as he remarks to 
his wife, ‘ we did save six shillings.’ 
It is evident that they are spending 
the afternoon to their much content, 
only we observe Mrs. P. looks very 
grave when Knip, a second-rate 
actress, is singing, and her husband 
applauds more heartily than the bag- 
gage deserved. Between the acts 
the orangewomen stride over the 
benches with clamorous ‘vendita- 
tion,’ and the tenants of Fops’ corner 
buy profusely in order to pelt cer- 
tain ladies in masks, who return the 
compliment with vigorous arm and 
happy aim—all which makes Sacred 
Majesty laugh more than anything in 
the play. 

There was another theatre, ‘the 
Duke’s House,’ in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, removed, in 1671, to a more 
commodious bran-new house in 
Dorset Gardens. Thither the citi- 
zens flocked, their low tastes being 
pleased (as the rival company as- 
serted) by the gilding and the new 
inventions for producing thunder, 
lightning, and other scenic effects 
a imported from France. The 

ing’s company were about this time 


reduced to a very low ebb. Their 
house was burnt down, and they 
were obliged to content themselves 
with the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields just vacated by the Duke’s 
troop; all the fashionable world were 
running after a French company, 
and applauding loudly for fear of 
being supposed not to understand 
the language. Those confounded 
Mounseers, witi their gigantic play- 
bills, and stage machinery, and 
claqueurs — unheard-of, un-English 
tricks! And Mistress Gwynne, too, 
has forsaken them to live like a grand 
lady in her own house in Pall Mall, 
No. 79, to be occupied in more vir- 
tuous times by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. What 
with the Théatre Frangais stealin 
their best customers, and his ia 
Majesty taking and keeping their 
best actresses, both companies got 
into difficulties, and at last amal- 
gamated in 1686. Among other 
shifts to eke out a living, they had 
been in the habit of adjourning to 
Oxford when the London season was 
over.* Dr. Bathurst, V.C., a liberal- 
minded man, gave his right worship- 
ful permission for the performance 
of the legitimate drama, a term which 
excluded works of living authors. 
Some of the prologues furnished b 
Dryden for these occasions are still 
preserved. We have already quoted 
a passage from one of them. We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of transcribing part of another, as” 
a sample of the most delicate flat- 
tery ever administered, whether to 
real kings or to the metapnori- 
cal monarchs of literature. More 
worldly people than university Dons 
might have been excused for being 
intoxicated with such sweet incense. 
These prologues, too, have the merit 
of purity; while it would be hard to 
find in any one of those addressed to 
a London audience twenty lines to- 

ether which are fit for quotation. 

‘he following lines were spoken at 
Oxford in 1674:— 


Poets, your subjects, have their parts assigned 
To unbend, and to divert their sovereign’s mind : 
When tired with following nature, you think fit 
To seek repose in the cool shades of wit, 





* Oxford had been always one of the favourite haunts of the dramatic Muse. 
‘When I came to Oxford, I was drawn in to see plays,’ says Sir Matthew Hale, 


speaking of the year 1626, or thereabouts. 
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And from the sweet retreat, with joy survey 
What rests, and what is conquered, of the way. 
Here, free yourselves from envy, care, and strife, 
You view the various turns of human life ; 

Safe in our scene, through dangerous courts you go, 
And, undebauched, the vice of cities know. 

Your theories are here to practice brought, 

As in mechanic operations wrought ; 

And man, the little world, before you set, 

As once the sphere of crystal showed the great. 
Blest sure are you above all mortal kind, 

If to your fortunes you can suit your mind ; 
Content to see, and shun, those ills we show, 

And crimes on theatres alone to know. 

With joy we bring what our dead authors writ, 
And beg from you the value of their wit : 

That Shakespeare's, Fletcher's, and great Jonson's claim 
May be renewed from those who gave them fame. 
None of our living poets dare appear ; 

For muses so severe are worshipped here, 

That, conscious of their faults, they shun the eye, 
And, as profane, from sacred places fly, 

Rather than see the offended God, and die. 


The London Prologues, Aristo- have relished as much as the Oxford 
phanic in wit, spirit, and—more’s Dons likedcompliments. Here is a 
the pity—in grossness, remind us sample (Haynes, it must be pre- 
also of the old comedy of Greece in mised, was a favourite comic actor, 
their insolence to the audience,  especiallyhappy in dolts—the Liston 
which the London wits seem to or the Keeley of his day):— 


This thought had made our author more uneasy, 
But that he hopes I’m fool enough to please ye. 

But here’s my grief, —though nature joined with art 
Have cut me out—to act a fooling part, 

Yet, to your praise, the few wits here will say, 
*Twas imitating you taught Haynes to play. 


But the allusions are not confined to personages more dignified than 
to stage matters, or the politics of Haynes. ‘Take, for example, the 
the green-room. We find perpetual following, which was spoken in 1681, 
reference to things more important or early in the next year:— 
than the failure of a new play, and 
We act by fits and starts, like drowning men, 

But just peep up, and then pop down again. 

Let those who call us wicked change their sense, 
Nor never men lived more on Providence. 

Not lottery cavaliers are half so poor, 

Not courts, nor courtiers living on the rents 

Of the three last ungiving parliaments; 

So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could divine, 

He might have spared his dream of seven lean kine, 
And changed his vision for the muses nine. 

The comet, that, they say, portends a dearth, 

Was but a vapour drawn from play-house earth ; 
Pent there since our last fire, and, Lilly says, 
Foreshows our change of state, and thin third-days. 
Tis not our want of wit that keeps us poor; 

For then the printer’s press would suffer more. 
Their pamphleteers each day their venom spit; 
They thrive by treason, and we starve by wit. 
Confess the truth, which of you has not laid 

Four farthings out to buy the Hatfield Maid? 

Or, which is duller yet, and more would spite us, 
Democritus his wars with Heraclitus? 

Such are the authors, who have run us down, 

And exercised you critics of the town, 













Dryden's Prologues. 


Yet these are pearls to your lampooning rhymes, 
Ye abuse yourselves more dully than the times. 


Scandal, the glory of the English nation, 

Is worn to rags, and scribbled out of fashion ; 

Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise, 

They had agreed their play before their prize. 
Faith, they may hang their harps upon the willows; 
Tis just like children when they box with pillows. 


This epilogue, which we give 
omissis omittendis, might serve as 
the text for as many pages of com- 
mentary as ever German professor 
inflicted on a rapdBacrs. 

The comet, which philosophy had 
scarcely then daieeed of its terrors ; 
the two weekly papers, Democritus 
and Heraclitus, which were then 
what the John Bull and Examizer 
were in George the Fourth’s time ; 
the Hatfield Maid, telling how 
Lucy Waters’s ghost appeared to 
Elizabeth Freeman of that ilk, a 
penny broadside, doubtless to be 
ound in the collection which Pepys, 
that omnivorous virtuoso, bequeathed 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
the cavaliers, whom the Court al- 
lowed to patch their coats by hold- 
ing lotteries; the sad fortunes of 
the King’s company, not mended 
by the 4000/. shun they had ex- 
pended on the new house, and for 
part of which our poet was bound ; 
might afford ample theme for dis- 
sertation, were it not that we have 
lingered too long already on this 
pase but not very safe, ground. 

et us return to trace our poet’s 
personal fortunes. Dryden the man 
was as decorous as Dryden the play- 
wright was licentious. We know 
not whether to urge this as a pallia- 
tion or an aggravation of his aan, 
Vidit deteriora probavit-que, meliora 
secutus est. Of this there can be no 
doubt. If his conduct had given 
the least handle for blame, his bitter 
and unscrupulous antagonists would 
not have failed to make the most of 
it. Their silence is the strongest 
testimony to the blamelessness of 
his life. It might probably be said 
with truth of most popular authors 
of Charles the Secend’s time, that 
they were not so bad as they seemed. 
And we should greatly err, if we 
were to take the literature of any 
age as the standard and test of its 
morality. The manners of a people 
change readily, but the morals 
slowly. When decorum is in fa- 


shion, authors are decorous; when 
licentiousness is in vogue, who is so 
licentious as the public’s humble 
servants to command, the gentlemen 
of the press? It is very question- 
able whether we are any better 
than our fathers; and yet, at the 
beginning of this century, most re- 
spectable men, dignitaries of Church 
and State, sang songs, drank toasts, 
and retailed jests, which now-a- 
days the fastest men about town 
calling themselves gentlemen would 
blush to hear, and which indeed are 
heard nowhere except perhaps in 
the slums of St. Giles’s or the 
mess-room of an Indian regiment. 
And we rejoice that it is so. De- 
cency of language is a step towards 
purity of life. But let us not plume 
ourselves too much. Fashion and 
literature in these days are purer 
than life. In former days, they 
were grosser. It is but a little thing 
to have banished obscenity from con- 
versation and from books, so long as 
immorality of conduct is regarded 
without censure. We doubt whether 
the Houseof Lords in King Charles’s 
time would have been convulsed with 
laughter at a jest about ‘the old 
marquis.’ In these prudish, but not 
virtuous days, dicta arguuntur, fucta 
impune sunt.’ 

Dryden was married, on the 1st 
of December, 1663, to the Lady Eli- 
zabeth Howard, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire (not Berkely, 
as Scott has it). Mr. Bell presents 
us with a copy of the marriage 
license, in which the consent of the 
Earl is specially mentioned.’ Some 
of the poet’s biographers have sup- 

osed that the lady’s family must 
on been averse to the connexion, 
seeing that Dryden had one brother 
a grocer, and another a tobacconist, 
in London. But in those days, a 
man who got an honest livelihood 
by keeping a shop, was by no means 
put out of the pale of society; and 
many a younger son of an ancient 
race thought it no discredit to achieve 
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an independent fortune for himself 
by dealing in silk or sugar. Pepys’s 
father, who came of an old and ho- 
nourable family, was a tailor in 
London. This honest, manly feel- 
ing is now extinct, except perhaps 
in some of the remoter shires. Tn 
Charles the Second’s time, the vulgar 
‘snobbish’ distinction between trades 
and professions did not exist. We 
have no doubt that the grocer (who 
afterwards succeeded to the baro- 
netcy) was present at St. Swithin’s 
church when the ceremony was per- 
formed. Andwhenwerememberthat 
Dryden, too, was of good birth, and 


‘Glorious John.’ 





[August, 
that the lady was plain, had smenly 


any fortune, and was of a shrewis 

temper withal, we may be inclined to 
doubt which side had the best of 
the bargain. Three sons were the 
fruit of this union, who all survived 
their father; but all, by a fatality 
common to poets’ families, died 
without issue. The wife's irritabi- 
lity, which afterwards ended in con- 
firmed insanity, probably embittered 
even the early years of their mar- 
riage: at least, so much may be in- 
ferred from his lines to his bachelor 
cousin, the Squire of Chesterton :— 


Promoting concord, and composing strife, 

Lord of yourself, uncumbered with a wife ; 

Where for a year, a month, perhaps a night, 

Long penitence succeeds a short delight : 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even the first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed, &c. 


The res angusta domi, which was 
Dryden’s lot through life, in all pro- 
bability did not improve the temper 
of the lady, accustomed in earlier 
years to comparative opulence. Dry- 
den says somewhere, ‘ The less the 
cottage is, the more the love,’ but 
we fancy that in his case we might 
with more truth quote the homely 
proverb, *‘ Where poverty comes in 
at the door love flies out at the win- 
dow.’ However, in 1668, his estate 
was somewhat bettered by the gift 
of the Laurel, for which he had 
striven hard. He had been amon 
the first to congratulate the sotenal 
king, he had paid assiduous court to 
my Lady Castlemaine, he had been 
furiously loyal in plays and pro- 
logues, he had written the Annus 
Mirabilis, and at last had his re- 
ward. No great gain after all; his 
pay was often in arrears, and the 
dignity of laureate expesed him to 
the rancour of a host of disappointed 
poetasters, who persecuted him with 
more malice than wit all his life 
long. Not one of their attacks de- 
serves mention, except the Rehear- 
sal, which Buckingham, and Butler, 
and others concocted among them.* 
They called him Bays and Poet 
Squab, but Dryden went on his 
way with the mene moveat cimex 
indifference of a giant conscious of 
his strength and sure of fame. His 








life, apart from his politics and writ- 
ings, can have given no cause for so 
much enmity. We are told that he 
wrote or read in his study all the 
morning, dined early, and in the 
afternoon invariably went to Will's 
Coffee-house at the corner of Bow- 
street, where he smoked pipe after 
pipe, talking pleasantly but not in- 
cessantly, rarely, if ever, saying a 
good thing, never drinking to ex- 
cess, and mindful of the morrow’s 
task, retiring in good time to bed. 
He was kind a courteous to all 
comers, and many years after, when 
the grave had closed over envy, and 
all that remained was fame, old men 
like Dean Lockier and Claud Halcro 
boasted that they had dipped their 
fingers in Dryden’s snuff-box, and 
been encouraged by the kindly com- 
pliments which he had ready for all 
young men and strangers. He lived 
then in Gerrard-street, Soho, and 
once as he was returning from 
Will's to that lonely quarter, he was 
waylaid and beaten by bravos sub- 
orned for that purpose by the vile 
Rochester. In 1681 Dryden ren- 
dered the most essential service to 
the Court, and at the same time 
established an indestructible basis 
for his own reputation by the com- 
— of Absalom and Achitophel. 

t were superfluous to criticize a 
work which has long been exalted 


* The City and Country Mouse is of a later time, and, besides, contains no un- 


fair personalities. 





1854.) 


above all criticism by the unanimous 
verdict of the English public. It is 
the first satire of any country and of 
any time; there is a blow, and a 
blow well aimed, in every line; its 
wonderful boldness and vigour are 
the more effective because tempered 
with reticence and studious of truth. 
The poem had an unprecedented 
success, and it is read now more 
perhaps than any other poem, of 
equal length, in the language; a 
rare proof of the intrinsic merits of 
@ partisan satire. 


Religio Laici. 
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As if Dryden had been just 
awakened to a full consciousness of 
his powers of invective, he turned, 
the year following, upon Shadwell, 
one of his most persevering enemies, 
and consigned him to an immortalit 
of ridicule in MacFlecknoe. Shad- 
well must have been case-hardened 
to survive such thrusts as these. 
Flecknoe, ‘an Irish Roman-catholie 
priest, doggrel sonneteer and play- 
wright,’ made by Dryden King of 
Dulness, loquitur :— 


Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest towome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Tn 1682, being then arrived atthe on the other, backing his assertions 
mature age of fifty-one, Dryden pub- with a preface in prose. Amon 
lished the Religio Laici, in which other passages in which the ald 
poem he defended the position of oe are roughly handled, is the 
the Church of England against sec- following :— 
tarians on the one hand and Papists 


The partial Papists would infer from hence, 
Their Church, in last resort, should judge the sense. 
But first they would assume, with wondrous art, 
Themselves to be the whole, who are but part 
Of that vast frame, the Church; yet grant they were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right to interpret? or, would they alone, 
Who brought the present, claim it for their own ? 
The Book's a common largess to mankind, 
Not more for them than every man designed ; 
The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier's not commissioned to expound. 
It speaks itself, and what it does contain, 
In all things needful to be known, is plain. 

In times o’ergrown with rust and ignorance, 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance; 
When want of learning kept the layman low, 
And none but priests were authorized to know; 
When what small knowledge was, in them did dwell, 
And he a God who could but read or spell, — 
Then mother Church did mightily prevail: 
She parcelled out the Bible by retail: 
But still expounded what she sold or gave, 
To keep it in her power to damn and save. 


In 1685 a Papist monarch suc- reign. The Roman Church, so lately 
ceeded to the throne. Early in vilified, is, inthe Hind and Panther, 
1687 the loyal laureate published celebrated with the following mag- 
another poem and preface, advocat- _nificent panegyric :— 
ing the religion of the new sove- 

One in herself, not rent by schism, but sound, 
Entire, one solid shining diamond; 
Not sparkles shattered into sects like you: 
One is the Church, and must be to be true; 
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One central principle of unity ; 






As undivided, so from errors free ; 

As one in faith, so one in sanctity. 

Thus she, and none but she, the insulting rage 

Of heretics opposed from age to age; 

Still when the giant-brood invades her throne, 

She stoops from heaven, and meets them halfway down, 
And with paternal thunder vindicates her crown. 


The Panther, which represents 
the Church of England, is at first 
treated with a certain tenderness, 
and with semi-compliments distin- 
guished from the other Protestant 
sects, who are variously personified 
as ‘ the bloody bear, an Independent 
beast,’ ‘the bristled Baptist boar 
impure as he,’ &c. &c.; but as the 
poem proceeds the author warms 
with his argument and heaps un- 
measured insults on the Anglican 
clergy. This recantation, and the 
virulence so unseemly in a recent 
convert, excited a-storm of indigna- 
tion against Dryden, and is still the 
point which stands in the foreground 
whenever his life and character come 
under discussion. Was he influ- 
enced by sincere conviction or by 
interested motives ? is a question for 
which all his biographers feel bound 
to attempt a solution. Most of 
them conclude that he was influ- 
enced by both; but Mr. Macaulay, 
who nevergives any one credit for re- 
ligious principle, does not hesitate to 
pronounce his judgment as follows : 

Finding that, if he continued to call 
himself a Protestant, his services would 
be overlooked, he declared himself a Pa- 
pist. The King’s parsimony instantly 
relaxed. Dryden was gratified with a 
pension of one hundred pounds a year, 
and was employed to defend his new re- 
ligion, both in prose and verse. 

Now Mr. Charles Beville Dryden, 
a collateral relative of the Laureate, 
has discovered, and Mr. Bell has 
published, for the first time, an Ex- 
chequer warrant dated May, 1684, 
in which mention is made of an 
additional pension of 100/. per an- 





* So early as 1673 Sir M. Hale wrote to his grandchildren : 


num which had been previously 
granted him by Charles. So that 
James’s grant was no new favour, 
but simply a renewal of the bounty, 
whether real or nominal, of the 
former king. We do not anticipate 
that Mr. Macaulay will spoil an an- 
tithesis merely for the sake of cor- 
recting a point of fact. 

Whether Dryden was sincere or 
not in his change, God alone knows. 
So complex are the motives of man, 
such a mystery is the human heart 
even to itself, that he is a rash man 
who pronounces dogmatically on the 
actions of another, Genesis when 
that other has been dead and gone 
for a century and a half. 

This much we may affirm for cer- 
tain. Dryden was not a scoundrel ; 
and, therefore, had persuaded him- 
self that he was sincere and single- 
minded in his change of creed. 
Whether hopes of court favour and 
advancement did not covertly and 
insensibly influence his views is a 
problem that we have no means of 
solving. At all events, there were 
other passions besides avarice and 
selfishness which tended at that 
time to thrust him over to Rome.* 
Dryden was above all things a royal- 
ist; James and his keautiful queen 
had shown him marked attention ; 
the Church of England was gra- 
dually abandoning in practice her 
principles of passive obedience, and 
declaring for the opposition; those 
who held with the court were 
brought more and more into close 
and friendly intercourse with Ro- 
man Catholics, lay and clerical ; add 
to this that in all probability Dry- 


‘The first kind 


of corruption that discovers itself in these latter times is that which relates to reli- 
gion, wherein we may observe, first, a great inclination by many persons to revolt to 
popery and papist superstition from the true reformed doctrine of the Church 


of England. 


. And if our rulers and governors were not very firm in the 


profession of the reformed religion, or if there should be any countenance given to 
the professors of the Romish religion, we,should quickly see many, either in hopes 
of temporal advantage, or in compliance with some great men, or, by the subtle 


insinuation of popish priests and 
Church of England.’ 


esuits, fall from the established religion of the 


1854.] 


den’s wife and children had been 
already admitted into that commu- 
nion—when, I say, we consider all 
these concurring motives impelling 
him to Rome, we may deplore the 
result, but we have no more right to 

uestion his sincerity than we have 
that of Newman or Manning. It is 
true that Dryden had not resigned 
any living or fellowship, but neither 
on the other hand could he expect 
to be compensated by ecclesiastical 

ower. Dryden’s violence against 

is abandoned church is less defen. 
sible, but we must remember that 
that was an age when party passions 
ran to a height of which we have no 
conception from the kid-glove and 
rose-water antagonisms of our days. 
Moreover, if Dryden had any strong 
feeling at all, it was hatred of 
priests, which he retained inconsis- 
tently enough after his conversion 


Dryden’s Conversion. 
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to priestcraft, but was obliged to 
vent in abuse of the priests of the 
Church of England. It is not much 
to say that he retained his new re- 
ligion after the deposition of James. 
To have ratted again would have co- 
vered him with infamy. But at any 
rate his enemies could not but allow 
that when fallen on evil times, he 
behaved like a man, did not attempt 
to propitiate the men in power, and 
did not waste his time and energy 
in bandying lampoons with the 
triumphant Protestants of Grub- 
street, but forthwith produced his 
best tragedy (Don Sebastian) and 
one of his best comedies (Amphi- 
tryon), and set about his magnum 
opus, the translation of Virgil. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
The old poet bore himself bravely, 
and had a right to call his ‘no 
vulgar Muse :’ 


Who, not by cares, or wants, or age deprest 
Stems a wild deluge, with a dauntless breast ; 
And dares to sing thy praises in a clime 
Where vice triumphs and virtue is a crime. 


‘Eleonora,’ from which these 
lines come, is a poem written to 
order in 1691. If Lord Abingdon 
did give him, as it is said, five hun- 
dred guineas for it, he might cease 
to regret the barren laurel which the 
glorious Revolution had transferred 
to the brows of Shadwell. When 
his Virgil was about to appear in 
1697, he steadily resisted Jacob Ton- 
son’s entreaties that he should dedi- 
cate it to King William, although 


the politic old publisher, reckoning 
on his compliance, had caused the 
engravers to touch up the profile 
of AZneas, and adorn that hero 
with the hooked nose of William 
the Deliverer. The fact is worth 
remembering for the sake of an epi- 
gram, which we take the liberty of 
quoting, for in these days an epi- 
gram isararity. Leading sutiali 
have choked Pasquino. 


Old Jacob by deep judgment swayed 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau’s hooked-nosed head 
On poor A&neas’ shoulders, 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking ; 

One took his father pick-a-pack, 
And t’other sent his packing. 


Pope, the highest authority, has 
pronounced Dryden’s Virgil the 
most noble and spirited translation 
which he knew in any language. 
Dryden had projected also a trans- 
lation of the Lliad; but Parce pro- 
hibent inique. 

The opposition to the king’s go- 
vernment gathered strength with 
each year of his reign, and Dryden 
lived oe enough to be again on the 
popular side. Towards the end of 
the century things seemed tending 


slowly and surely to a second resto- 
ration, which may perhaps bethought 
to detract somewhat from the credit 
which Dryden deserves for his fi- 
delity to the conquered cause. At 
all events, faithful he was, & toute 
éprewve. He was one of the earliest of 
Jacobite song-writers. The follow- 
ing is remarkable for its boldness in 
directly exhorting to rebellion. We 
quote it because its measure an- 
ticipates the exquisite melody of 
Moore: 
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A choir of bright beauties in spring did appear, 


To choose a 


ay-lady to govern the year; 


All the nymphs were in white, and the shepherds in green, 
The garland was given, and Phillis was queen ; 

But Phillis refused it, and sighing did say, 

‘Tl mot wear a garland while Pan is away. 


While Pan and fair Syrinx are fled from our shore, 
The Graces are banished, and Love is no more; 
The soft god of pleasure, that warmed our desires, 
Has broken his bow, and extinguished his fires, 
And vows that himself and his mother will mourn, 
Till Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph return. 


Forbear your addresses, and court us no more, 

For we will perform what the Deity swore: 

But, if you dare think of deserving our charms, 
Away with your sheephooks, and take to your arms; 
Then laurels and myrtles your brows shall adorn, 
When Pan, and his son, and fair Syrinx, return.’ 


In 1697 he produced the last 
and finest of his odes-—Alerander’s 
Feast. Our readers no doubt are 
aware of the dispute as to the time 
occupied in its composition. Here 
is Mr. Bell’s statement of the case 
and decision thereon: 


Dr. Birch says that this Ode occupied 
*Dryden a fortnight ‘in composing and 
‘co ting it.’ St. John, afterwards 
Lord Bolingbroke, says that it was 
written in a single night. He called 
on Drydep in the morning, and found 
him uncial agitated. ‘I have been 
up all night,’ said the old bard; ‘my 
musical friends made me promise to 
write them an Ode for their feast of St. 
Cecilia, and Ixswag so struck with the 
subject which occurred to me, that I 
could not leave it till I had completed 
it; here it is, finished at me sitting.’ 
Sir Walter Scott seeks to regoncile these 
statements by supposing ths 


sition; but that he did not introduce any 
material alterations may be inferred 
from the curious discovery made by Dr. 
Johanson that there are some lines with- 
out corresponding rhymes, ‘a defect,’ 
he adds, ‘which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years, 
and which the enthusiasm of the writer 
might hinder him from perceiving.’ 

We have the misfortune to differ 
both on the internal and external 
evidence. So various are the moods 
of the ode that it does not bear 
to us the appearance of an un- 
broken strain, the product of one 
inspiration; but exactly the reverse. 
Let our readers judge for them- 
selves. And observe St. John did 
not say that it was written in a sin- 
gle night, but Spence says that he 
said so—a very different thing. 
Numberless are the anecdotes which 


: iat , Dr, make out this or that great poem to 
may have completed the Ode.at one’ ave been written in some incredi- 
ting, and yet have empleyed a fortnig 


in correcting it. . There is no necessity 
to resort to thissolution. Every writer, 
who has the opportunity, corrects Ns 
works. In this case the probability is 
entirely on the side of Bolingbroke’s 
anecdote, which has the advantage of 
being a direct testimony, while that of 
Birch is derived only at second-hand. 
Internal evidence also is in favour of 
the supposition that the Ode was written 
off at once without pause or break. It 
has all the suddenness, vehemence, and 
rapidity of an inspiration uttered, so to 
8 in the moment of conception. 

t Dryden should have taken a fort- 
night to correct it is scarcely to be cre- 
dited. That he retouched it, as painters 
re-touch a finished picture, might be 
assumed of this as of any other eompo- 





bly short space of time—most of 
them utterly apocryphal, and all to 
be received cum grano. Besides, a 
letter from Dryden to his son, quo- 
ted by Sir Walter Scott, is, to our 
mind, decisive of the question. ‘Jn 
the meantime I am writing a song 
Jor St; Cecilia's feast. . . This is 
troublesome, and no.way beneficial ; 
but I could not deny*the stewards,’ 
&e. ‘ 

Dr. Sohnson'sffrions discovery, 
moreover, is a Mare’s nest. The 
lines which have no corresponding 
rhymes are invariably repeated, and 
therefore need none, as, for example, 
‘Sighed and looked, Sighed and 
looked,’ and ‘ None but the brave, 
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None but the brave.’ In the sixth 
stanza ‘high’ is meant to rhyme to 
‘joy,’ an imperfect rhyme, it is true, 
bat such as Dryden frequently em- 
ploys, and has elsewhere delibe- 
rately advocated. The other song, 
beginning ‘ From harmony, from 
heavenly harmony,’ furnished for a 
like occasion, is only inferior to the 
last; both immensely transcend his 
other odes. That on Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew has always seemed to us 
to be vastly overrated ; the Zhreno- 
dia Augustalis is full of constraint 
and aflectation. Here and there, 
however, we may trace the master’s 
hand, as, for instance :— 


Horror in all his pomp was there, 
Mute and magnificent without a tear. 


The Fables—using the word in 
the sense of Fabliaux—were pub- 
lished in March, 1700. They are 
full of youthful vigour and eloquent 
description, and have nobly contri- 
buted to support the poet's after 
fame. In his preface, recommend- 
ing these works of his old age to 
the indulgence of the public, he 
says, touchingly :— 


I will hope the best, that they will 
not be condemned; but if they should, 
I have the excuse of an old gentleman, 
who mounting on horseback before some 
ladies, when I was present, got up some- 
what heavily, but desired of the fair 
spectators, that they would count four- 
score and eight before they judged him. 

3y the mercy of God, I am already 
come within twenty years of his number, 
a cripple in my limbs; but what decays 
are in my mind, the reader must deter- 
mine. I think myself as vigorous as 
ever in the faculties of my soul, except- 
ing only my memory, which is not im- 
paired, to any great degree; and if I 
lose not more of it, I have no great rea- 
son to complain. What judgment I 
had, increases rather than diminishes; 
and thoughts, such as they are, come 
crowding in so fast upon me, that my 
only difficulty is to chuse or to reject ; to 
run them into verse, or to give them the 
other harmony of prose. 1 have so long 
studied and practised both, that they 
are grown into a habit, and become 
familiar to me. 


‘* 

But the light wich burned so 
brightly to the close was soon to 
fail fur ever. On the lst of May, in 
the same year, he died. 

Next to Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Dryden has produced the most en- 


Dryden’s Fables. 
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during effect upon the poetical lite- 
rature of England. What has been 
called ‘the School of Pope,’ might, 
with more justice, be called ‘the 
School of Dryden.” Without Dry- 
den Pope had never been; at least, 
he had been other than he was. 
Pope himself acknowledges as much, 
which, indeed, would be perfectly 
clear without any acknowledgment 
at all. He prided himself on hav- 
ing ‘ great Dryden’s’ friends for his 
friends. Had not Dryden translated 
Virgil, Pope would scarcely have 
aheadunal on Homer; and Mace- 
Flecknoe was the undoubted parent 
of the Dunciad. Many and many 
a line is imitated, ae $ uncon- 
sciously, from one of Dryden's; and 
wherever Pope’s verses are more 
than usually musical and varied, we 
are constantly reminded of the ca- 
dences of the older bard. 

His general characteristics have 
seldom, if ever, been so weli summed 
up as they are by Mr. Bell :— 


Upon none of our poets have more 
conflicting judgments been pronounced 
than upon Dryden. The unanimous 
verdicts of his critics assign him a high 
olace ; but remarkable differences exist 
in determining exactly what that place 
is. It will sufficiently exhibit these dif- 
ferences, to note, that while Hazlitt 
places him below Pope, and at the head 
of the second class of poets, Coleridge ~ 
who will not admit him to be a poet at 
all—places him immeasurably above 
Pope. ‘Cowley was a poet,’ observes 
Coleridge, ‘which, with all my unfeigned 
admiration of his vigorous sense, his 
agile logical wit, and his high excellencies 
of diction and metre, is more than (in 
the strict sense of the term poet) I can 

- conscientiously say of Dryden. Only if 
Pope was a poet, as Lord Byron swears, 
then Dryden, I admit, was a very great 
poet.” Now, out of this conflict of judg- 
ments comes an indestructible fame, 
commanding the common assent of all. 
There must have been a permanent ele- 
ment in his genius to produce this. What 
was it? In one word—power. This 
power, inclusive of many modes of ex- 
cellence, and never failing him in its ap- 
plication, was his great characteristic. 
Amore precise definition might be given ; 
but for a succinct and general answer to 
the question, What was it that raised 
Dryden above all his contemporaries, and 
preserves him on his elevation ? this is 
sufficiently close and comprehensive. He 
was distinguished, above all things else, 
for strength of thought, strength of pur- 
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pose, strength of diction. He was a 
strong man in verse and prose ; bold, 
energetic, self-reliant, and wide in his 
reach. There was no weakness in Dry- 
den ; no compromise of means or ends. 
Perhaps there was not much tenderness ; 
yet he had a certain manly sweetness at 
times, that was all the more precious and 
affecting from its rarity, and because it 
seemed to come from the depths of his 
nature. There was real physical passion 
—undisguised sensuousness; no love. 
Robust in all things, his poetry has a 
weight and an earnestness that take it 
out of the atmosphere of the imaginative. 
It is never airy, never sportive. He 
made poetry the vehicle of politics and 
controversy, not of feeling or of fancy. 
Ther is not a single love passage 
throughout the whole, such as we find 
in Shakespeare or in Fletcher, touching 
the spring of tears in the heart, and 
awakening in the reader the emotion it 
depicts. When he ventures in this di- 
rection, it is to exhibit highly-wrought 
artificial turns of gallantry, as in the 
Lines on the Duchess of Portsmouth ; or 
luscious descriptions, as in the Cymon 
and Iphigenia. He treads heavily, and 
every foot-fall crushes the earth beneath. 
He has none of the characteristics of 
the cavalier party to which he belonged, 
except their licentiousness, and that only 
when it suits his purpose on the stage. 
He hasnoneoftheir grace, theirsophistry, 
their lacework. Even his licentiousness 
differed from theirs. It was too lusty 
for their showy and volatile spirits. 

There was nothing of what is called 
sentiment in Dryden. He seldom pro- 
duces any other emotions than those of 
indignation, ridicule, or surprise. He 
constantly makes you think, but very 
rarely makes you feel. There are some 
few lines in his plays, and occasionally 
a whole passage, that reaches the verge 
of pathos ; but you are conscious that 
it is not real, and that what is real in 
him, and paramount, is sarcasm, scorn, 
logic, and wit. In his Lines on Oldham 
he strikes the key-note of his genius, 
and discovers in the scathing satires of 
his friend the true reflection of his own 
best qualities. 

Dryden's clear reasoning powers, 


‘Glorious John.’ 
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his ever ready fancy, teeming with 
apt illustrations, his facility in rhyme, 
and the wealth and splendour of his 
diction, combine to make him the 
— in the second class of poets. 

ope alone can dispute his claim. 
Both fail to reach the height of ima- 
gination and the depth of passion 
which, in different degrees, entitle 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser to 
the highest place. 

Dryden had the soul of an advo- 
cate, and the pen (if we may use the 

hrase) of an orator. He thundered 
forth his rhymes on any side and in 
any cause. He reminds one now of 
Jeremy Taylor, now of Bossuet, now 
of Chatham, now of Disraeli put into 
heroics. His satires were written 
to gratify a patron, a party, or a 
private pique, and were never in- 
spired by a love of truth or zeal for 
justice, a hatred of wrong or scorn 
of falsehood. 

Never was compliment more un- 
deserved than that which Pope pays 
our poet in one of the veibint 
couplets he ever penned :— 


Could laureate Dryden pimp and friar 
engage, 

Yet neither Charles nor James be in a 
rage? 


In truth, there was nothing Dry- 
den feared so much as his sovereign’s 
wrath, so he ore the pimp in the 


one reign and puffed the friar in 
the other. He Mad no strong con- 
victions himself, and he imparts 
none to his reader; the earnestness 
is simulated all through; but though 
we do not believe the conclusions, 
it is impossible not to admire the 
skill of the argument, and difficult 
to resist the energy which hurries 
you along without giving you time 
to think, or to stem the torrent of 
happy phrases which baffle reply. 
It was well said by Mr. Bell, that 
his great characteristic was, ‘in one 
word—power.’ Voila le mot trouvé. 
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CHAPTER XV.—FORGERY. 


OUR HUMBLE ACQUAINTANCES—THE SCRATCH OF A PEN—A SCOUT'S INFORMATION— 
THE MAJOR’S MEDITATIONS, NOT FANCY-FREE. 


N the meantime, whilst the higher 
characters of our drama are flut- 
tering their gaudy hour in the bright 
sunshine of fashionable life ; whilst 
the General, and Blanche, and Mary, 
and Mount Helicon, and D’Orville, 
and Lacquers, and all of that class, 
are driving, and dining, and dressing, 
and flirting, and otherwise improving 
their time, grim Want is eating into 
the very existence of some amongst 
our humbler friends, and Vice, too 
often the handmaid of Penury, is 
shedding her poison even on the 
scanty morsel they wrest from the 
very jaws of danger and detection. 
om Blacke, as we have already 
seen, has overleapt the narrow boun- 


dary which separates dissipation 
from crime; and poor Gingham 
knows too well that opportunity 
alone is wanting to confer on him a 
notoriety infamous as that which is 
boasted of by his more daring asso- 


ciates. He is out now at all hours, 
chiefly, however, during the night, 
and obtains supplies of money for 
which she cannot account, and about 
which she has been taught it is 
better not to question him. He 
drinks, too, with more cireumspec- 
tion than was his wont, and has 
dreadful fits of despondency, during 
which he trembles like a child, and 
from which nothing seems to arouse 
him save the prattle of his infant. 
He is very diligent, too, in making 
inquiries as to the sailing of divers 
ships for the United States; and, 
being a sharp fellow, has acquainted 
himself thoroughly with the geo- 
graphy of that country, and the 
amount of capital requisite to enable 
aman to set up for himself under 
the star-spangled banner. He has 
already hinted to his wife that if he 
could but get hold of a little money, 
he should certainly emigrate; and 
by dint of talking the matter over, 
Gingham, although she has a dread- 
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ful horror of the sea, contracted at 
St. Swithin’s, is not entirely unfa- 
vourable to the plan. Poor woman! 
she has not much to regret in leaying 
England. Let us take a peép at 
their establishment in the mews, as 
they sit by the light of a solitary 
tallow candle, the mother stitching 
as usual, though her eyes often fill 
with tears, whilst ever and anon 
she glances cautiously towards the 
cradle, to see if the child is asleep, 
and listening to its heavy, regular 
breathing, applies herself to the 
needle more diligently than before. 
This is the hour at which Tom 
usually goes out; but to-night he 
shows no signs of departure, sitting 
moodily with his chair resting against 
the wil and his eyes fixed on va- 
cancy. At length he rouses himself 
with an effort, and bids Rachel make 
him some tea. 

‘I’m glad you're not going out 
to-night, Tom,’ says his wife; ‘I 
feel poorly, somehow, and it’s lone- 
some when you're away for long.’ 

‘T’d never go out o’ nights, lass,’ 
replies Tom—‘ never, if I wasn’t 
drove to it. But what’s a man to 
do?—this isn’t a country for a poor 
man to live in—there’s no liberty 
here. Ah, Rachel, you’re made for 
something better than this; stitch- 
ing away day after day, and not a 
gown or a bonnet fit to put on. 
You're losing your looks too—you 
that used to be so genteel eve 
way.’ Mrs. Blacke smiles hrenghe 
her tears; he has not spoken to her 
so kindly for many a long day. 
‘ There’s a country we might go to,’ 
he adds, looking sideways at her, to 
watch the effect of his arguments, 
‘where a man as is a man, and 
knows his right hand from his left, 
needn’t want a good house to cover 
him, nor good clothes to his back. 
We'd be there in six weeks at the 
farthest —what’s that?—why it’s 
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nothing; and the ehild all the better 
for the sea air. There's a ship to 
start next Thursday, first class, and 
all regular. In two months from 
this day, we might be in America; 
and they don’t keep a man down 
there, because he is down. Rachel, 
I'd like to see you dressed as you 
used to be; I'd like to bring up the 
little one to be as good as its parents, 
at least. I'd like to be there, now; 
why, the dollars come in by hand- 
fuls, and silk’s as cheap as calico.’ 

How could woman resist such an 
El Dorado? How could such an 
inducement fail to have its due 
weight? His wife feels that she 
could start forthwith, but there is 
one insuperable difficulty, and she 
rejoins— 

‘Ah, that’s all very well, Tom, 
and we might get our heads above 
water over there, it’s likely enough. 
But how are we to get to America? 
people can’t travel, nor do any- 
thing. else, without money; and 
where is it to come from?’ 

* You know,’ replied Tom, with a 
meaning smile on his pale, anxious 
face; and while he me the clock 
of a neighbouring church strikes 
ten. 

‘Any way but that, Tom,’ says 
his wile, with a shudder. ‘I'd do 
anything, and bear anything for 
you; but not that, Tom—not that, 
as you've a soul to be saved!’ 

‘It must be that way, or no way 
at all, missis,’ Tom hisses between 
his teeth, keeping down his anger 
and a rising oath with a strong 
effort. ‘I’ve done all J can; it’s 
time for you to take your share. 
Why, look ye here, Rachel; a hun- 
dred pound ’s a vast of money— 
a hundred pounds is five hundred 
dollars. Oh, I’m not going blindly 
to work, you may depend. If we 
eould begin life with half that, over 
the water, it would be the making 
of us. I'd leave off drinking—so 
help me Heaven, I would!—take 
the pledge, and work like a new 
one. You'd have a house of your 
own, Rachel, instead of such a dog- 
hole as this; and I'd like to see one 
of ’em that would take the shine 
out of my wife on Sundays, when 
she was tidied up and dressed. 
Then we'd put the little one to 
school, when she’s old enough, and 
we'd keep ourselves respectable, 
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and attend to business, and be a 
sight happier than we've ever been 
in this miserable country. And all 
just for the seratch of apen! Ra- 
chel, d’ye think I'd refuse you a 
trifle like that, if you was to ask 
me ?’ 

‘Oh, Tom, I never could do it,’ 
says his wife; ‘good never would 
come of such a sin as that.’ 

‘Well, Rachel,’ rejoins her hus- 
band, ‘there’s some men would 
make ye.—Well, you needn’t draw 
up so; I’m not going to come it so 
strong as all that. Let’s talk it 
over peaceably, any way. And 
first, where’s the harm? There’s 
Master Charlie, if ever he comes 
back from the wars, isn’t he to 
marry Miss Blanche? And so it’s 
six to one, and half-a-dozen to the 
other. And what’s a hundred pounds 
out of all their thousands? Besides, 
didn’t the old lady mean to leave 
you as much as that? and didn’t 
you deserve it? And if she'd lived, 
wotldn’t she have signed her own 
name; and where’s the harm of 
your doing it for her? You can 
write like your old mistress, Rachel,’ 
adds the tempter, with a ghastly 
smile ; ‘ there’s pen and ink yonder 
on the mantel-piece. Come!’ Ra- 
chel wavers; but education and 
good principles are still too strong 
within her, and she assumes an air 
of resolution she does not feel, as 
she takes up her work, and replies, 

‘Never, Tom, never!—not if you 
was to go down upon your bended 
knees. Oh, Tom, Tom, don’t ask 
me, and don’t look at me so, Tom. 
I’ve been a good wife to you; don’t 
ask me to do such a thing, Tom, 
don’t.’ 

Her husband pauses for amoment, 
as though nerving himself for a 
strong effort, and answers, speaking 
every word distinctly, and as if in 
acute physical pain— 

‘Then it must come out, wife; 
you must know it all, sooner or 
later ; and why not now? Rachel, 
I’m wanted—they’re looking for 
me, the bloodhounds—it’s my belief 
they were after me this very morn- 
ing. If I don’t cross the seas on 
my own account, the beaks will 
send me fast enough on theirs.’ 

‘Oh Tom, Tom, what have you 
done?’ interrupts his wife, clasping 
her hands, and straining her eyes, 
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dilated with horror, upon her hus- 
band’s working features. ‘It’s not 
-——, Tom, I can’t bring myself to 
say it. You haven't lifted your 
hand against another?’ 

‘No, no, Rachel,’ says he; ‘ not 
so bad as that, lass, not so bad as 
that; but it’s fourteen years, any- 
how, if they bring it home to me. 
J must cut and run, whatever hap- 
sage Now, there’s some men would 

e off single-handed, and never stop 
to say good-bye; but I’m not one 
of that sort. I couldn’t bear to 
leave you and the child; and I 
wont, neither. Rachel, do you 
mind the time when we sat on the 
beach at St. Swithin’s, and what 
you said to me there? Well, dear, 
that’s past and gone, now; but 
you're not changed, anyhow. Will 
you do it, Rachel, for my sake ?’ 

The poor woman wavers more 
and more; she is white as a sheet, 
and the perspiration stands in beads 
on her lip and forehead. Tom pro- 
duces a pen and ink, and a certain 
document we recognise as having 
lain in Mrs. Kettering’s writing- 
ease the night she died at St. Swi- 
thin’s. But his wife shrinks from 
the pen as from a serpent, and he 
has to force it into her fingers. 

‘It’s the last time, Rachel,’ he 
pleads, ‘I'll never ask you to do 
such a thing again. It’s the last 
time I'll do wrong myself, as I stand 
here. It’s but a word, and it will 
be the saving of us both; ay, and 
the little one yonder, too—think 
what she'd be growing up to, in such 
a place as this. You sign, dear, 
and I'll witness. Ah, I’ve not 
learnt all my law for nothing.’ 

She does not hear him; her whole 
being is absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of her crime. But she does it. 
Pale, seared, and breathiess, she 
leans over the coarse deal table; 
and though the dazzling sheet is 
dancing beneath her eyes, and her 
hands are icy cold, and her frame 
shakes like a leaf, every letter grows 
distinct and careful beneath her 
fingers, and burns itself into her 
brain, the very fac-simile of her old 
mistress’s signature. The clock 
strikes eleven; and at the first 
clang, she starts with the throb of 
newly-awakened guilt, and drops 
the pen from her failing grasp. But 
the deed is done. From that hour, 


-the vengeance of the law. 
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the once respectable woman is a 
felon; and she feels it. To-morrow 
morning, for the first time in her 
life, she will awake with the leaden, 
stupifying, soul-oppressive weight 
of actual law-breaking guilt; and 
from this night, she will never sleep 
as soundly again. 
# * * * 

Tom prided himself, above all 
things, on being ‘ up to trap,’ as he 
expressed it. He Gevale his own 
eunning more than a match for all 
the difficulties of his situation and 
He 
was considered a ‘knowing hand’ 
amongst his disreputable associates, 
and had the character of a man who 
was safe to keep his own neck out 
of the noose, whatever became of 
his comrades. But, though a bold 
schemer, he was a very coward in 
action, and his nerves were now so 
shattered by hard drinking that he 
was almost afraid of his own shadow. 
A bad conscience is always the 
worst of company, but to a man not 
naturally brave, it is a continual 
bugbear—a fiend that dogs his 
victim, sleeping or waking—sits with 
him at his meals, pledges him in his 
cups, and grins at him on his pillow. 
Tom possessed this familiar to per- 
fection. Like all ‘suspected per- 
sons,’ he conceived his movements 
to be of more importance in the eyes 
of Justice than they really were, and 
although the ‘hocussing’ and robbery 
of Hairblower richly deserved con- 
dign punishment, he was suffering 
from causeless alarm when he in- 
formed his wife that he was ‘ wanted’ 
on that score. ‘The truth is, the 
Police were on a wrong scent. The 
landlord either could not, or would 
not, give them any actual informa- 
tion as to his guests—he ‘ remem- 
bered the circumstance of the gen- 
tleman being taken ill—did not 
know the parties with whom he was 
drinking — thought they were 
friends of the gentleman—the par- 
ties paid for their liquor, and went 
away, leaving the other party asleep 
—it was no business of ee 
never been in trouble before, he 
could swear —commiserated the 
arty who had got drunk, and gave 
ea half-a-crown out of sheer 
humanity—had known what it was 
to want half-a-crown himself, and to 
get drunk too—was doing an honest 
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business now, and thought pub- 
licans could not be too particular.’ 
So the blue-coated myrmidons of 
Scotland-yard got but little informa- 
tion from Boniface, and for once 
were completely at fault, more espe- 
cially as Hairblower, more suorum, 
did not know the number of the note 
he had lost—could swear it was for 
five pounds, but was not quite clear 
as to its being Bank of England. 
Under these circumstances Tom, 
had. he only known it, might have 
walked abroad in the light of day, 
and put in immediate practice any 
schemes he had on hand. Instead 
of this, he chose to lie in hiding, 
and only emerged in the evening to 
take his indisperisable stimulants at 
one or other of the low haunts which 
he frequented. Man cannot live 
without society; the most depraved 
must have friends, or such as they 
deem friends, on whom to repose 
their trust, and Tom Blacke, in an 
unguarded moment of gin and con- 
fidence, let out the whole story of 
the Will (though he was cunning 
enough to omit the forgery), and 
boasted what an engine he could 
make of it to extort money from 
Miss Blanche’s guardian, and how 
he was certain of getting at least a 
hundred pounds, and detailed the 
proposed plan of emigration, and, in 
short, explained the general tenor 
of his future life and present for- 
tunes to Mr. Fibbes, of all which 
matters, though by no means a gen- 
tleman of acute perception, that 
worthy did by degrees arrive at the 
meaning, quickening his intellects 
the while with many pipes and a 

rodigious quantity of beer. Now, 
Mr. Fibbes had been concerned in 
his earlier youth in a business from 
which his size and his stupidity had 
gradually emancipated him, but 
which, compared with his present 
trade, might almost be called an in- 
nocent and virtuous calling. It con- 
sisted in ascertaining by diligent and 
clandestine vigilance the relative 
merits of race-horsesas demonstrated 
by their private trials, and is termed 
in the vernacular ‘ touting.” What 
may be the moral guilt of such for- 
bidden peeps, we are not sufficient 
casuists to explain, but it is scarcely 
considered amongst the least parti- 
cular classes a respectable way of ob- 
taining a livelihood. Nor did the 
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association gain additional lustre 
from the adhesion of Mr. Fibbes, 
who, until his great frame grew too 
large to be concealed, and his hard 
head too obtuse to make the best of 
his information, was the most pre- 
suming, as he was least to be de- 
ended on, of the whole brother- 
100d. In this capacity, however, 
he had made the acquaintance of 
Major D’Orville, a man who liked 
to have tools ready to his hand for 
whatever purpose he had in view ; 
and Mr. Fibbes had been careful to 
keep up the connexion, by respectful 
bows, whenever they met in the 
streets, or at races, or such gather- 
ings as bring together sporting gen- 
tlemen of all ranks. On these ocea- 
sions Mr. Fibbes would make tender 
inquiries after the Major’s health, 
and his luck on the turf, and the 
well-being of his white charger, and 
sundry other ingratiating topics; or 
would inform him confidentially of 
certain rats in his possession which 
could be produced at half-an-hour’s 
notice, without fail—of terriers, al- 
most imperceptible in weight, which 
could be backed to kill the rats 
aforesaid in an incredibly short space 
of time—of toy-dogs surpassing in 
beauty and discreet in behaviour— 
or of the pending match against time 
which *‘ The Copenhagen Antelope’ 
meant to square by running a cross, 
or, in other words, losing it on pur- 
pose to play booty. Primed with 
such conversation, he amused the 
Major, who liked to study human 
nature in all its phases, and they 
seldom met without a lengthened 
dialogue and the transfer of a half- 
crown from the warrior’s pocket 
into Mr. Fibbes’s hand; the latter 
accordingly lost no opportunity of 
coming across his generous patron. 
Now, Mr. Fibbes had ccoreal 
by hanging about Grosvenor-square 
and making use of his early aie 
tion, that Major D’Orville was a con- 
stant visitant at a certain house in 
that locality ; indeed, on more than 
one occasion he had held the white 
horse at the very door which was 
honoured by the egress and ingress 
of Blanche Kettering herself. We 
may be sure he lost no time in dis- 
covering the name of the owner, and 
mastering such particulars of her 
fortune, position, general habits and 
appearance, as were attainable 
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through the all-powerful influence 
of beer; so when Tom Blacke made 
his ill-advised confidences to his 
boon-companion, omitting neither 
names, facts, nor dates, Mr. Fibbes, 
who, to use his own words, was ‘ not 
such a fool as he looked,’ put that 
and that together quite satisfactorily 
enough ; to be sure he had some in- 
formation well worth a good round 
douceur, for the ear of his friend tlie 
Major. And he waylaid him in con- 
sequence, the first sunshiny atter- 
noon on which, according to his 
wont, D’Orville appeared in the 
neighbourhood of his ladye-love’s 
domicile. 

‘Want yer horse held, Major?’ 
said he, leaning his huge, dirty hand 
on the white charger’s mane. 
‘Haven't seen your Honour since 
we won so cleverly at Hampton—no 
offence, Major!’ 

* None whatever, my good fellow,’ 
said the Major, who, by the way, 
was never in a hurry, though few 
men loved going fast better; ‘ none 
whatever; but I’m busy now, I’ve 
no time to stop. Good day to you.’ 

‘Well, but Major, see,’ pleaded 
Mr. Fibbes, still smoothing the 
white horse’s mane, ‘ I’ve got some- 
thing at my place you would like to 
look at—she’s a real beauty, she is 
—I refused five sovereigns for her 
this blessed mornin’, for I said, says 
I, no, says I, not till the Major has 
seen her, cause she is a rare one— 
not that you care for such in a 
general way, Major, but if once you 
clapped eyes on ‘ Jessie’ you'd never 
rest till you got her down at the 
Barracks. I never see such a one.’ 

‘Such a what?’ inquired D’Or- 
ville, gradually waxing curious 
about such manifold perfections. 

* Why, such an out-an’-outer,’ re- 
torted Mr. Fibbes, half-angrily ; 
‘none of your brindles—I can’t 
abide a brindle—they may be good, 
but they look so wu/gar. No, no, 
Jessie's none of your brindles.’ 

‘Well, but what is she, my good 
fellow?’ said the Major; ‘1 can’t 
stay here all day.’ 

* Bul,’ replied Mr. Fibbes, throw- 
ing into the monosyllable an expres- 
sion of mingled anger and contempt, 
which, having given the Major suf- 
ficient time to digest, he followed up 
by the real topic on which he was 
anxious to euheg. ‘No offence, 
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Major,’ he repeated, ‘ but I’ve got 
something else to say—you’ll excuse 
me, sir—but you've stood a friend 
to me, and I won’t see you put upon. 
Major, there’s a screw loose here— 
it’s not on the square, you under 
stand.’ 

‘What do you mean?” said the 
Major, amused in spite of himself 
at the ungainly nods and winks with 
which Mr. Fibbes eked out his 
mysterious communication. 

‘Well, Major,’ replied his in- 
formant, ‘ what I mean is this here. 
Some men would hold out in my 
place, and I’ve seen the day when 
my information was worth as much 
as my neighbours ; but when I've to 
do with a real gent, why, I trusts to 
him, and he gives what he pleases. 
Now, Major, look at that there house 
—it’s a good house, upstairs and 
down, fixtures and furniture all com- 
plete, I make no doubt—Major, 
there’s a max of straw in that house.’ 
Mr. Fibbes paused, having delivered 
himself of this oracular piece of in- 
formation ; but, finding his listener 
less interested in the discovery of 
the artificial stranger than he had 
reason to expect, he proceeded, in 
his own way, to clear up his meta- 
phor. ‘What I says is this—a bar- 
gain’s a bargain; now the young 
woman as owns that house has got 
the boot on the other leg—my infor- 
mation’s good, Major, you may de- 
pend on it; there’s another horse in 
the stable, sir—there’s a young gent 
as owns all the property they keep 
such a talk about ; Tons ask ye to 
believe my naked word, Major (such 
a request, indeed, would have been 
superfluous) ; but what should you 
say if I was to tell you—I've spoke 
to a party as has seen the will I’ 

‘Why, I should say that if you 
have any information that is really 
well-authenticated I'll pay you fairly 
for it, as I always have done,’ re- 
plied D’Orville, unmoved, as usual, 
though, in his innermost heart, a 
tide of doubts, and hopes, and fears 
was swelling up, in strange tumul- 
tuous confusion. 

‘Well, Major,’ whispered his in- 
formant, ‘as far as I can learn, for 
I ain’t no scholar, you know—but 
as far as I can learn, there’s been a 
will found, and by that will the 
young lady as owns this here house 
don’t own it by rights, and can’t 
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keep it much longer. There’s a 
eld gentleman as lives here, rayther 
a crusty old gentleman, so my mate 
tells me, and he knows nothing, good 
or bad; but it stands just as I’ve 
said, you may depend, and instead 
of Miss Kettering, if that’s her 
name, being such a grand lady, why 
she’s no better off than I am, and 
that’s where it is. My mate wouldn't 
deceive me no more than I’m de- 
ceivin’ you. Thank ye, Major, you 
always was a real gentleman, thank 
you, sir, and good-day to you. You 
wont come up and take a look at 
Jessie ?’ so saying Mr. Fibbes put 
his dirty hand, not quite empty, 
however, into his pocket, and, with 
a snatch at his rough hat and an 
awkward obeisance, took his depar- 
ture, his linen jacket and ankle- 
boots fading gradually in the direc- 
tion of the nearest public-house, 
whither he proceeded incontinently 
to ‘wet his luck,’ after the manner 
of his kind. 

D’Orville laid the rein on his fa- 
vourite’s neck, and paced along at 
a slow thoughtful walk, the white 
horse wondering, doubtless, at his 
master’s unusual fit of equestrian 
meditation. And what were the 
suitor’s feelings, as he pondered 
over the news S had just received, 
the downfall of his golden castles in 
the air, the blow which would surel 
fall heavy on that bright happy girl, 
whom he had been endeavouring to 
attach to himself day by day ?. Did 
he mourn over his withered hopes 
of wealth and ease? did he regret 
the melting of the vision, and pine 
for the domestic future, now impos- 
sible, which he had contemplated so 
often of late ? or did he chivalrously 
resolve to give his hand to a penni- 
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less bride where he had been woo- 
ing a wealthy heiress, and to love 
her even more in her misfortunes, 
than he had admired her in her 
posen’ Alas! far from it. 
ome fifteen years ago, indeed, 
young Gaston Orville would have 
sacrificed his all to a woman, almost 
to any woman, and been well-pleased 
to throw his heart into the bargain ; 
but fifteen years of the world have 
more effect on the imner than the 
outward man, and the boy of five- 
and-twenty thinks that a glory and 
a romance which the man who is 
getting on for forty deems a folly 
and a bore. The Major was not 
Pa to give up everything, at 
east for Blanche, and his t sensa- 
tions were those of relief, almost of 
satisfaction, as he thought he was 
again free—for of course this ar- 
rangement couldn’t go on, it would 
be madness to talk of it now: no, 
he would make his bow while it was 
yet time; how lucky he had never 
peaeen committed himself: no- 
ody could say he had behaved ill. 
Of course he would take proper 
measures to ascertain the truth of 
that rascal’s report, and if it had 
foundation why he was once again 
at liberty. He had his sword and 
his debts, but India was open to 
him, as it had been before, and a 
vision stole over him—(the har- 
dened man of the world could scarce 
repress a smile at his own folly)—a 
vision stole over him of military dis- 
tinction, active service, a return to 
England and—Mary Delaval. So 
the Major drew his rein through his 
fingers, pressed his good horse’s 
sides and cantered off, but did not, 
that afternoon, pay his usual visit in 
Grosvenor-square. 


CHAPTER XVI.—CLUB-LAW. 


A VALID EXCUSE—AN ANONYMOUS LETTER—A RECEIPT FOR ANNOYANCES—THE 
GENERAL ON THE PAVE—SECOND CHILDHOOD-—RUNNING THE GAUNTLET—A SUIT 
OF CLUBS—SETTLED AT LAST—THE FRIEND IN NEED. 


‘Wnuo the deuce ever heard of 
‘military duty’ interfering with din- 
ner? and what's the use of being 
one’s own commanding officer, if 
one can’t give one-self leave— 
What ?—read that Blanche!’ We 
need hardly observe that it was 
General Bounce who spoke, as he 
tossed a note across the luncheon- 
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table, to his niece, and proceeded to 
busy himself in his other despatches. 
The General was none of your 
dawdling half-torpid dressing-gown- 
and-slipper gentlemen, who consider 
London a fit place in which to spend 
the greater part of the day in desha- 
bille—not a bit of it. The General 
was up, shaved, and rosy and break- 
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fasted, and prepared to fuss through 
his day, every morning punctually 
at eight. On the one in question he 
had reviewed & battalion of Guards, 
who were at drill, in the park, ut- 
terly unconscious of their inspec- 
tion by such a martinet, and had 
been good enough to express his dis- 
——— of their dress, method, 
and general efficiency, to a quiet un- 
assuming bystander, whom he had 
never set eyes on before, but who 
happened to be a peer of the realm, 
on whose son, indeed, commanded 
the very regiment under discussion. 
The peer was quite alarmed at the 
denunciations of a casual acquaint- 
ance, so fierce of demeanour and of 
such warlike costume, the general 
never stirring abroad, for these 
morning excursions, save in a mili- 
tary surtout, buttoned very tight, 
a stiff black stock and buckskin 
— armed, moreover, with a 

amboo walking-stick, which he 
brandished about with great impar- 
tiality. After his strictures on the 
sovereign’s body-guard he proceeded 
into the City by a Hansom cab; 
there was no cab-rebellion in those 
days, but, nevertheless, Bounce suc- 
ceeded in having a violent alterca- 
tion with his driver, which resulted 
in that observer of human nature 
setting him down for a madman, 
and his own discomfiture, on refer- 
ring the dispute to an impartial po- 
liceman. From thence he visited 
his stables, and instructed divers 
helpers belonging to the adjoining 
mews in the proper method of 
washing a carriage, a lesson received 
by those worthies with much covert 
derision. The General was by this 
time ready for ‘tiffin,’ as he still 
called it—a meal at which, for the 
first time in the day, he met the 
ladies of his establishment, read his 
notes, letters, &c., and arranged, 
with Blanche, the details of the gay 
life they were every day leading. 
That young lady, in a very pretty 
morning-gown, now ree the 
head of the table; Mary was up- 
stairs with a headache—she was 
very subject to them, of late—yet 
a skilful practitioner might have 
guessed the malady lay elsewhere ; 
and whilst the General, with his 
eyebrows rising into his very fore- 
head, perused a dirty ill-conditioned 
looking missive, which seemed to 
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afford him great astonishment, his 
niece glanced over her mili 
suitor’s excuse for not dining wi 
them, in which he expressed his re- 
gret that duty and the absolute ne- 
cessity of his presence in barracks 
would prevent his having that plea- 
sure, but did not as usual suggest 
any fresh arrangements, for rides, 
drives, or walks, which should en- 
sure him the charms of her society. 
Blanche was a little hurt and more 
than a little offended; yet, had she 
closely examined her own feelings, 
she would probably have been sur- 
prised to find how little she really 
cared whether he came or not. 
‘Well, Uncle Baldwin,’ she said, 
with her usual merry smile, ‘you 
and I will dine ¢éte-a-téte, for I 
don’t think poor Mrs. Delaval will 
be able to come down. We shall 
not quarrel, I fancy—shall: we?’ 
The General was dumb. His whole 
soul seemed absorbed in the missive 
which hid his face, but, judging 
from the red swollen forehead peep- 
ing above, indignation appeared to 
be the prevailing feeling inspired by 
its contents. It was not badly writ- 
ten, though in an unsteady hand, 
nor was it incorrectly spelt; it bore 
no signature and was to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

‘ General Bounce, 

* Sir.—This from a friend.—See- 
ing that you would probably be 
averse to an exposure of family mat- 
ters, in which Miss Blanche’s name 
must necessarily appear, a well- 
wisher sends these few lines, to 
warn you that all has been dis- 
covered. The late Mrs. K.’s will 
has been found, in which she devises 
everything, with the exception of 
certain legacies, to C . The 
writer has seen it, and knows where 
it is to be found. His own interests 

rompt him to make everything pub- 
ic, but his regard for the family 
would induce him to listen to terms, 
could he himself be guaranteed from 
loss. General—time is everything : 
to-morrow may be too late. 
you should be unwilling to disturb 
muddy water, an advertisement to 
X. Y., in the second column of the 
Times, or a line addressed to P. Q., 
care of Mr. John Stripes, Bear and 
Bagpipes, corner of Goat-street, 
Tilers’-road, Lambeth, would meet 
Be wise.’ 
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We regret to state that the Ge- 
neral’s exclamation, on arriving at 
the conclusion of this mysterious 
document, was of a profane fervour 
inexcusable under any provocation, 
and very properly amenable to a 
fine of five shillings by the laws 
of this well-regulated country. It 
was repeated, moreover, oftener than 
once; and without deigning to ex- 
plain to his astonished niece the 
cause of his evident discomposure, 
was followed by his immediate de- 
parture to his own private snuggery 
—by the way the very worst and 
darkest room in the house, whither 
our discomfited warrior made a 
tumultuous retreat, banging every 
door after him, with a shock that 
caused the very window-frames to 
quiver again. 

*Zounds! I wont believe it !—it’s 
impossible—it’s a forgery—it’s a lie 
—it’s an artifice of the devil! Why, 
it’s written in a clerk’s hand. Gad, 
if I thought there was a word of 
truth in it, I'd go to bed for a month!’ 
burst out the General, as soon as he 
was safe in his own sanctuary, 
choking with passion, and tugging 
at the black stock and tight frock 
coat as if to put his threat of retiring 
into immediate execution. It was 
one of his peculiarities, which we 
may have omitted to mention, to 
adopt this method of avoiding the 
common annoyances and irritations 
of life. When anything went wrong 
in the household, the General made 
no more ado but incontinently pro- 
ceeded to strip and turnin. When 
there was an émeute below stairs, 
and Newton-Hollowes was in a 
‘state of siege’—a calamity which 
occurred about once in two years— 
the proprietor used to go to bed 
till the Heteshens had completely 
blown over. When the news arrived 
of Mrs. Kettering’s death, her 
brother gave vent to his feelings 
between the sheets, although he 
was obliged to get up within a few 
hours and travel post-haste to join 
the afflicted family at St. Swithin’s; 
nay, it is related of him, that on one 
occasion, when an alarming fire 
happened to break out in a country- 
house where he was staying on a 
visit, nothing but the personal ex- 
ertions of his friends, who hurried 
after him and carried him off by 
force from his chamber, where he 
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was rapidly undressing, prevented 
his being burnt alive in his night- 


cap. At the present crisis, the 
General had already divested himself 
of coat, waistcoat, &c., ere the sight 
of a clean change of apparel, laid 
out ready for his afternoon wear, 
altered the current of his ideas, and 
he bethought him that it would be 
wiser to walk down to his club, amuse 
himself as usual in his habitual re- 
sorts, and thus drive this impertinent 
‘attempt at extortion,’ for so he did 
not hesitate to eall it, entirely from 
his mind, than place himself at once 
hors de combat amongst the blankets. 
So, instead of his night-gear, the 
General struggled into a stiffer 
black stock and a tighter frock coat 
even than those which he had dis- 
carded, and arming himself with his 
formidable bamboo (how he wished 
the head and shoulders of his un- 
known correspondent were within 
its range), strutted off to Noodles’, 
feeling as he cocked his chin up, and 
threw his chest out, and struck his 
cane against the sunny pavement, 
that he wasstill young and debonnaire, 
as in the beaux jours at Cheltenham 
twenty, ay, thirty years ago, 

No place makes a man forget his 
years so much as London. In the 
great City one unit of that circling 
ce rapidly loses his indi- 
viduality. There nothing seems ex- 
traordinary—nothing seems out of 
the common course of events—there 
it is proverbial, people of all pre- 
tensions immediately find their own 
level. Ifa man thinks he is wiser, 
or better, or cleverer, or handsomer, 
or stronger, or more famous than 
his neighbours, in London he will 
be sure to meet those who can equal, 
if not excel him, in all for which he 
gives himself credit; and so if an 
elderly gentleman begins to feel 
at his country-place that all around 
him speaks of maturity, not to say 
decay; that his young trees, and 
his old buildings, and his missing 
contemporaries, and the boy to 
whom he gave apples standing for 
the county, and the village he re- 
members a hamlet growing into a 
town, and all such progressive ar- 
rangements of Father Time, hint 
rather personally at old-fellowhood, 
let him come up to London and take 
his diversion amongst a crowd of 
fools more ancient than himself; 
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he will feel a boy again—Regent- 
street will not appear altered to his 
enchanted eye, though they have 
taken down the colonnade in that 
well - remembered thoroughfare. 
Pall-Mall is as much Pall-Mall to 
him as it was when he trod it in 
considerably tighter boots, never 
mind how many years ago. At his 
club the same waiter (waiters never 
die) will bring him the paper, and 
stir the fire for him, just as he used 
to do when the Reform Bill was a 
thing unheard of, and he can con- 
template his bald head in the very 
same mirror that once reflected 
locks of Hyacinthine cluster. He 
meets an old crony, and he is 
shocked (though but for a moment) 
to find him so dreadfully altered— 
it is possible the old crony, in his 
heart of hearts, may return the 
compliment, but in all human pro- 
bability he will greet the friend of 
his boyhood as if he had seen him 
the day before yesterday. Ifavery 
demonstrative man, and it should 
be before two o'clock in the day— 
for in the afternoon our English 
manners are all squared to the same 
pattern—the old crony may perhaps 
exclaim with languid rapture—* Why 
I haven't seen you for ages ; I don't 
think you were in London all last 
season!’ Why should our gentleman 
from the country undeceive him, 
and tell him they have not met for 
more than twenty years, and remind 
him with mellowing heart of boy- 
hood’s sunny hours and joyous esca- 
padoes? The old crony will only 
think him a twaddle, and a bore, 
and thank his stars that he has 
stuck to London and the world, and 
his gods, such as they are, and is a 
much younger man of his age than 
his rustic friend.. And so our 
country-mouse will find in a day or 
two that the artificial sits - as 
easily upon him. When he has 
visited two or three of his old 
haunts, he will feel as if he had 
never left them. He will go, per- 
haps, to some well- remembered 
palace of revelry, and find there, it 
may be, one contemporary out of a 
hundred with whom he once drank 
deep of dissipation and amusement, 
but he forgets the other ninety-nine. 
He feels as if the world had gone 
along with him, and that three-score 
years and odd were, after all, as the 
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French King’s courtiers said: L’age 
de tout le monde; so he lifts the 
cup of pleasure once more with 
shaking lends to his poor diy old 
lips, and pours its flood, erst so 
luscious, over a palate,alas, deadened 
to all but the intoxication of the 
draught. Why is it that we so sedu- 
lously strive to deceive ourselves 
about the lapse of time? Why do 
we so wilfully close our eyes to the 
certainty that every passing moment 
brings an instant nearer? It must 
come! Why will we not look the 
shape steadily in the face? We are 
not afraid to front our fellow-man 
in the struggle for life and death, 
why should we shrink from the 
shadowy foe, from whom there is 
no escape? Perhaps like all other 
distant horrors, it will lose half its 
terrors when it does approach— 
perhaps it will turn out a friend 
after all. Man lives in the future, 
can he not carry his future a little 
beyond life? ‘Will it be such a 
bereavement to lose a poor old worn- 
out frame, with its gout and its 
rheumatism, and its hundred aches, 
and pains, and burdens dragging it 
day by day towards the earth from 
whence it sprung; but where will 
the disembodied self find shelter? 
‘ Ay, there’s the rub,’ and so ‘ con- 
— doth make cowards of. us 
Well, young or old, boys will be 
boys, whether at one score or three, 
and all the sermonizing in the world 
will not empty St. James’s-street 
towards four o'clock on a summer's 
afternoon, or prevent one nose being 
flattened against those club-windows 
from which the terrarum dominit 
of the present day look upon the 
ennmael world with a mixture of 
good-humoured satire and careless 
contempt. Stoics are they in man- 
ners and principles, Epicureans in 
tastes and practice, and Philoso- 
er of the Porch on the clear, 
right evenings—or rather mid- 
nights—whenthey assembletosmoke 
in gossiping brotherhood. But now, 
in the afternoon, laws human and 
divine would vote it ‘bad style’ 
to have anything in their mouths 
save the tops of their canes and 
riding-whips, and these are a 
removed to make a passing remar 
on the unconscious General as having 
accomplished the crossing of Picea- 
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dilly, he sweeps under the guns of 
battery No. 1 on his way to his own 
resort, where he too will stand at the 
window and make comments on the 
passers-by. ‘Talking of these bat- 
teries, we can recollect, old as we 
are, when we preferred to thread 
the press of Piccadilly, and so 
dodging down Bury-street to bring 
up eventually opposite Arlington- 
street, rather than face the ordeal 
of passing under those great guns. 
Yet was our cab well hung and well 
painted—our tiger a pocket-Apollo, 
and our horse well-actioned and 
in good condition, while no one 
but ourselves and the dealer who 
sold him to us could be aware of 
his broken knee. What strategy 
wasted! What skill in charioteer- 
ing thrown away! How should we 
then, in our shy and sensitive boy- 
hood, have winced from the truth, 
that no one probably in that dreaded 
window al have thought it worth 
while to waste a single monosyllable 
on anything so insignificant as our- 
selves. Verily mauvaise honte is a 
contradictory foible, but of this 
weakness the General, like most 
men who have arrived at his time of 
life, has but a small leaven. He 
toddles boldly down, under the 
battery, masked as it is by the 
Times newspaper, and nods fami- 
liarly to a well-brushed hat and 
luxuriant pair of grey whiskers just 
peering above the broadsheet. ‘The 
whiskers return the salutation, and 
a stout gentleman at the fireplace, 
where he has been standing for 
the last three-quarters of an hour, 
hatted, gloved, and umbrellaed, as 
though prepared for instant de- 
arture, carelessly remarks, ‘Old 
unce is getting devilish shaky ;’ 
to which the grey whiskers reply, 
* No wonder; he’s an oldish fellow 
now. Why, Bounce ‘ll be a lieu- 
tenant-general next brevet. By the 
bye, when ave we to have a brevet ?’ 
the whiskers forgetting, as after the 
lapse of so many years it is natural 
they should, that they were at 
school with ‘ the oldish fellow,’ who 
was then a ‘younger fellow’ than 
themselves. However, they have 
talked about him quite long enough, 
and pass on toa fresh topic by the 
time the General himself arrives at 
Noodles’. ; 
This very excellent and exclusive 
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club seems to bear to institutions of 
a like nature much the same rela- 
tion that Greenwich and Chelsea 
Hospitals do to the crews and bat- 
talions of our forces by land and sea. 
Should the warrior who enlists 
under the banner of Fashion have 
the good fortune to escape the vari- 
ous casualties common to his pro- 
fession, such as absentee-ism, impri- 
sonment, marriage, or any other 
sort of ruin, he is pretty safe to 
anchor at Noodles’ at last. There 
he brings up, after all his perils and 
all his triumphs, amongst a shattered 
remnant of those who set sail with 
him in the morning of life, when 
every wind was fair and every chan- 
nel practicable. Many have been 
boned by the siren on to sunken 
rocks, and gone down ‘all standing’ 
—many have lost their reckoning 
and drifted clean away, till they can 
‘fetch up’ no more—many have 
been captured by crafts trim and 
flaunting as themselves, and towed 
away as prizes into different havens, 
where they ride in somewhat weari- 
some monotony—and of many there 
is no account, save that which shall 
be rendered when the sea gives up 
its dead. Yet a few crazy old barks 
have made the haven at last, worn, 
leaky, and sea-worthless, with bulg- 
ing ribs and warped spars, and 
tackle strained, yet are they still 
just buoyant enough to float—can 
still drift with the tide, and, above 
all, are still disposed to take in cargo 
on every available opportunity. As 
London is now constituted, you can 
almost tell a man’s age by the clubs 
he frequents. ‘Tell me your asso- 
ciates, and I will tell you your cha- 
racter,’ says the ancient philosopher; 
‘Tell me your club, and I w Ai tell 
you your age,. says the modern 
* Ingenuous youth,’ as that sporting 
Falstaff, Mr. Jorrocks calls him, be- 
gins with huge cigars, gin-and-soda- 
water, and billiards, much bemused, 
at Trappe’s. Anon, as his collars 
get higher, and the down upon his 
cheek begins to justify a nobler am- 
bition, he aspires to the science of 
numbers, and lays the odds to more 
experienced calculatorsat ‘the Short- 
Grass.’ But our youth is becoming 
a man-about-town, or thinks he is, 
and must have the entrée to more 
than one of these luxurious repub- 
lies; so according to his rank, his 
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profession, or his pretensions, he 
affects another afternoon club, es- 
teeming it, whichever it may be, as 
the best and most select in London. 
Here he has a plentiful choice. If 
a ps pee or a politician, he 
will find associations purposely es- 
tablished for those of his own prac- 
tice or opinions, and here they are 
looming like a city of palaces, the 
Conflagrative — the Anarchic—and 
the Regency—the Hat-and-Um- 
brella—the Chelsea—and the Peace- 
and-Plenty. Is there not the Me- 
atherium for the literary, and the 
(unchausen for the travelled? But 
peradventure our youth is fast, and 
aspires to be a man of figure, so 
shall his carriage be seen waiting at 
the Godiva, or himself shall face 
the ballot at Blight’s. For a time 
all goes on smooth and sunny ; but 
the young ones keep growing up, and 
they rather jostle him in his chair, 
and ‘ people let in such boys now-a- 
days; so in disgust he abdicates 
a sovereignty conferred by years, 
and retreats to quieter resorts, 
where the cutlet is equally well 
dressed and the wine a thought 
better. So we find him presiding 
over house-dinners at Alfred’s, or 
winning the odd trick after a quiet 
parti carré at Snookes’s. But 
even from these celestial seats he 
must be ousted at last. Still that 
pressure from below keeps increas- 
ing year by year, ‘and the young 
men of the present day are so slang, 
and so noisy, and so disagreeable, 
that he can stand it no longer, and 
puts his name down for the first 
vacancy in that last refuge recom- 
mended by his old friend Sapless. 
Behold him at length ceuiieal 
into the harbour, and safely landed 
at Noodles’,’ 
Thither we have likewise brought 
the General, and given him ample 
time to spell through the papers, and 
reconnoitre his acquaintance as they 
pass up and down St. James’s-street. 
ut the General is ill at ease—he 
cannot get that infernal anonymous 
letter out of his head,—do what he 
will, he cannot prevent himself from 
glancing at the second column of 
the Times, and poring over a map 
of London in search of Goat-street, 
Tiler’s-road, Lambeth. He fancies, 
too, as a man is apt to do when self- 
conscious of anything peculiar, that 
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le look at him strangely ; and 
if two men happen to whisper ina 
window, he cannot help thinking 
they must be talking about him. 
At last he gets nervous, and deter- 
mines to take counsel of a friend ; 
nor is he long im seleeting a reci- 
pient for his sorrows, inasmuch as 
the most remarkable object in the 
room is Sir Bloomer Buttercup, who 
is standing in an attitude near the 
fire-place, (Sir Bloomer, for certain 
mechanical reasons, cannot sit down 
in that particular pair of trowsers,) 
and to him the General resolves to 
confide his annoyances, and by his 
advice determines to abide. Al- 
though, probably, no man in this 
world ever managed his own affairs 
so badly as Sir Bloomer Buttercup, 
partly, it must be owned, in conse- 
quence of his having the most gene- 
rous heart that ever beat under 
three inches of padding; yet in all 
matters unconnected with self, his 
judgment was as sound as his pene- 
tration was remarkable. No-man 
had got his friends out of so many 
scrapes,—no man had given such 
goo counsel, and no man had pro- 
ably done so many foolish things, 
as kind, good-natured Sir Bloomer ; 
and when he minced after the 
General into an empty room on 
those poor gouty shiny toes, he 
really felt as ready as he expressed 
himself, to ‘see his old friend 
through it, whatever it was.’ 

‘Til tell you what, Bounce,’ lisped 
the old beau, as the General con- 
cluded his tale with that most puz- 
zling of questions, ‘What would you 
advise me to do?’—‘ I'll tell you 
what—lI think I know a fellow that 
can sift this for us to the bottom. 
You know, my dear boy, that I 
have occasionally been in slight 
difficulties—merely temporary, of 
course, and entirely owing to cir- 
cumstances over which I had no 
control,’ (Sir B. had spent two for- 
tunes, and was now Sion on the 
recollection of them, and the pos- 
sible reversion of a third,) ‘ but still 
difficulties—eh ?-——a ten-knot breeze 
was always more to my fancy than 
a calm. Well, I’ve been brought 
in contact with all kinds of fellows, 
and I do know one man, a sort of a 
lawyer, that’s in with every rogue 
in London. He could get to the 
rights of this in twenty-four hours, 
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if we made it worth his while. He’s 
a clever fellow,’ added Sir Bloomer, 
reflectively, ‘a very clever fellow,— 
in fact, a most consummate rascal. 
Shall'I take you to him?’ 

‘This instant,’ burst out the 
General, with a terrific snatch 
at the bell,—‘I'll send for my 
brougham—what ?—it’ll be here in 
five minutes. ’Zounds, not go in a 
brougham? Why not?’ 

Sir Bloomer had frightful mis- 
givings as to the effects on his cos- 
tume of the necessary attitude in 
which carriage exercise must be 
taken ; but in the cause of friendship 
he was prepared to hazard even a 
rupture of the most important ties, 
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and he replied, heroically, ‘ I'll see 
you through it, Bounee; what 


o'clock is it? Ah! I promised— 
never mind—they must be disap- 
pointed sometimes; and for the 
sake of your charming niece, I'd go 
through fire and water a good deal 
further than the City. Bounce, 
Bounce, what an angel that girl is! 
She mustn’t be told a syllable of 
this—not a syllable; with me, of 
course, it’s secret as the grave.’ So 
the pair started, firmly persuaded 
that not a soul in London, save their 
two selves, knew a word about the 
letter, or the will. or the dethrone- 
ment of poor little Blanche from her 
pedestal as an heiress. 


LAMB AND HER CAVALIER—IMPORTANT DISCLOSURES—A LONG WAY OFF, AND 


FARTHER THAN THAT, 


You must be an individual of an 
equally sanguine temperament and 
confiding disposition, if you believe 
that what you impart to your neigh- 
bour in the modern Babylon under 
seal of the strictest secrecy, might 
not as well be published in the lead- 
ing article of the Zimes newspaper. 
How ‘things get about’ is one of 
those inexplicable mysteries for 
which nobody is able or willing to 
account. Some people lay it to 
servants—some to the amiable gene- 
rosity in imparting information for 
whieh the fair sex are so remark- 
able—the latter, again, say that 
‘every bit of scandal in London 
originates at those horrid clubs!’ 
but few will allow that Rumour 
owes a large portion of her ubiquity 
to that organization of mankind, 
which makes a secret utterly value- 
less unless shared with another. 
What is the use of knowing some- 
thing we must not tell? In the 
strictest confidence, of course—it 
was told us under promise that we 
would not breathe a syllable to a 
single soul—we only make an ex- 
ception in your favour, under the 
same solemn obligation. You of 
course in mysterious conclave, with 
Tom, will bear in mind our prohibi- 
tion, and acting as we have done, 
Tom shall become a party to the 
treason. Still upon oath—it will 
not be long we think before Jack 





and Harry are empowered to join 
chorus, and whilst our cherished 
mystery becomes patent to the 
world in general, we ourselves feel 
completely absolved from the con- 
sequences of our breach of trust. 
In the whole of Lady Mount Heli- 
con’s crowded rooms to-night, we 
believe Blanche herself is the only 
person that is not aware of her own 
poneneee position, and the girl, 
1appy in her ignorance, looks 
brighter and more blooming than 
usual, though the world will ad- 
mire her less on this occasion than 
it has ever done before. Yes, this 
is one of Lady Mount Helicon’s ‘ at 
homes’ with a small italicised ‘ dan- 
cing’ in the corner, and a very bril- 
liant affair it is, as the hostess her- 
self is fully persuaded :—the front 
and back drawing-room, and the 
boudoir beyond that, are thrown 
open and lighted with dazzling bril- 
liancy, whilst a softer lustre shed 
upon the conservatory and balcony, 
eraftily covered in for the purpose, 
lures to those irresistible man-traps 
without betraying their insidious 
design. Below-stairs, libraries and 
school-rooms, and other resorts, de- 
voted in everyday life to far more 
practical uses, are now cleared and 
emptied for the reception of shawls, 
cloaks, and coverings, and the pro- 
duction of countless cups of tea and 
glasses of lemonade. Role Mount 
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Helicon’s own maid, in a toilette of 
gorgeous magnificence, presides over 
this department, casting the while 
glances of covert scorn and envy at 
a younger and prettier assistant ina 
more becoming cap, on whom the 
dandies, as they enter, impress with 
unnecessary circumlocution the pro- 
priety of taking great care of their 
gregos, paletéts, and other sheep’s- 
clothing. In the dining-room pre- 
parations are making for a ‘ stand- 
up’ supper of unparalleled luxury, 
but we think it right to warn the 
champagne-drinking guests, that on 
passing the door in the morning we 
spied several hampers of that popu- 
lar fluid, labelled with the maker's 
mame, and much as we admire its 
chemical preparation and laudable 
cheapness, we are concerned to 
admit that ‘the splendid sparkling 
of that house at 45s.’"—always dis- 
arranges our internal economy for 
several days after an indulgence 
in its delights. Mount Helicon 
himself never drinks his mother’s 
champagne, and to this abstinence 
he attributes his own unfailing 
health. At Dinadam’s, or Lord 
Long-acres, or Wassail-worth, he 
does not by any means practise the 
same self-denis . Stillit is doubt- 
less good enough for a ball, and 
what with the young ladies, and the 
old gentlemen, and the servants, will 
experience a very fair consumption. 
A bearded band meanwhile is in 
waiting upstairs, elaborately dressed, 
and from the conductor in white kid 
gloves to the Piccolo in a chin- 
tuft, rejoicing in boots of jetty bril- 
lianey, and neckcloths dazzling with 
starch. The whole establishment 
is so utterly at variance with its 
usual routine, and the house looks 
so entirely changed when thus 
stripped and lighted for reception, 
that if the old lord, who never per- 
mitted these bouleversements, could 
but come back, he would scarcely 
recognise his former home, and 
would unquestionably be glad to 
return to the quiet of his family 
vault. ° The presiding genius of the 
scene, the hostess herself, is already 
at her post. A very capital dress- 
maker, an abundance of well-selected 
jewellery, and a mysterious com- 
pound much enhancing the beauty 
of the human hair, have turned her 
out a very personable dame, and as 
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she stands in the midst of her ball- 
room, as yet ‘monarch of all she 
surveys,’ and spreads her rustling 
folds, and buttons her well-fitting 
gloves, the possibility of her marry- 
ing again seems no such absurdit 

after all, nor does she herself loo 

upon such an event as by any means 
a remote contingency. But soon 
the knocker is at work, the chariot- 
wheels are clattering in the street, 
and stentorian voices, louder in 
proportion to their indistinctness, - 
announce the fast-arriving guests. 
Unlike a country ball, the feathers 
of the ladies require but little shak- 
ing after a short drive from the next 
street, nor, fresh from their own 
impartial mirrors need they hazard 
the opinion of perhaps an unbecom- 
ing reflector, so they troop up stairs 
with small delay, their glossy locks, 
white shoulders, and gossamer dra- 
peries, showing to the greatest ad- 
vantage in the well-lighted ball- 
room. The earliest arrivals of 
course receive the most affectionate 
greeting, proportionately decreased 
as the plot Gules, till the shake 
by both hands, and graceful little 
compliment about ‘ looking so well,’ 
subsides into a stately courtesy and 
the coldest welcome good-breeding, 
not hospitality, will admit. At last 
all individual figures are well-nigh 
lost in the crush. A mass of charm- 
ing dresses and well-made coats are 
swaying and struggling in the door- 
ware the band is pealing forth a 
melody of Paradise, and the votaries 
of the quadrille are striving to ad- 
here to their superstitious evolu- 
tions by treading on each other's 
toes, entangling each other’s dresses, 
begging each other’s pardon, and 
generally complaining of the heat 
of the atmosphere and crowded state 
of the room. It is at this juncture 
that ‘General Bounce’ and ‘ Miss 
Kettering’ make their appearance, 
the General having sMend é guard 
upon his lips, and neither during 
the dinner nor the drive hinted at 
his misgivings and inner discom- 
fiture. ‘ Poor Blanche,’ he mutters, 
as he follows her up the wide stately 
staircase ; ‘she'll know it soon 
enough, if its true—zounds! a girl 
like that would be a prize without a 
penny—the young fellows nowadays 
ate not like what we used to be.’ 
And as the General arrived at this 
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conclusion he bowed his bald head 
nearly into Lady Mount Helicon’s 
bosom, in return for her stately 
measured greeting — that greet- 
ing, both to himself and Blanche, 
was colder than usual; the girl, 
frank and unconscious, did not per- 
ceive the change, but her uncle 
caught himself saying almost aloud, 
‘ Zounds, is it possible that this old 
cat knows it too?’ The music 
ceased, the dancers walked about, 
the wrongly paired ones looking for 
‘mamma,’ or ‘my aunt,’ inwardly 
longing to get rid of each other, and 
glancing in every direction for their 
own particular vanities, the more 
fortunate couples likewise keeping a 
sharp look-out for the chaperones, 
but this in order to avoid them, and 
hinting that ‘ It’s much cooler on the 
staircase,’ or ‘Have you seen the 
conservatory?’ to prolong the de- 
licious interview. The tea-room 
begins to fill, and _ incautious 
youth presses that domestic beve- 
rage on beauty nothing loth, nor 
reflects that charming as are those 
ringlets drooping over the cup, and 
resy as are the lips that whisper 
their soft affirmative, it would be as 
well that he should distinctly know 
his own mind, as to whether he 
would like this celestial being to 
make tea for him during the rest of 
his life, and whether it would always 
be as sweet as it is now. For the 
first time in her experience of a 
London season, Blanche begins 
to think it a ‘stupid ball.’ She has 
not yet been asked to dance; and, 
spoilt by her previous successes, she 
feels hurt at the neglect. ‘ The 
best men,’ as they are called, have 
not yet, indeed, arrived; if, as is 
somewhat uncertain, they will come 
at all; for they sometimes throw 
Lady Mount Helicon over; and 
* Mount’ himself is still detained at 
‘the House.’ But there are plenty 
of beardless dandies and gay young 
guardsmen, who are far more prone 
to dance, and yet they all seem to 
keep aloof. To be sure, whenever 
they have asked her formerly, she 
has always been ‘engaged ;’ but she 
would like to stand up now, even 
with young Deadlock, if it was only 
for ‘the look of the thing.’ How- 
ever, she hangs contentedly on the 
General’s arm, and ‘ bides her time.’ 
It is not long coming. AA tall, good- 
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looking man, with features expres- 
sive only of a kind disposition and a 
general air of self-satisfaction, bows, 
and sidles and screws himself to- 
wards Blanche and her chaperon, 
receiving as his natural homage the 
smiles of the old ladies on whose 
toes he is treading, and regardless 
of the imploring looks of the youn 
ones, who hope he is going to ask 
them to dance. His glossy hair is 
curled distinctly in five rows, which, 
according to Lord Mount Helicon’s 
account, betokens weighty inten- 
tions; and it is no other than our 
friend Captain Lacquers, who has 
dined temperately, abjured his usual 
cigar, and come here for the especial 
purpose of meeting Miss Kettering. 
A bow, an indistinct murmur about 
‘not engaged,’ and ‘honour,’ and ‘de- 
lighted,’ and the couple are off, trip- 
ping gracefully round amongst the 
whirling confusion of the Valse des 
Fantassins, truly ‘a mighty maze, 
but not without a plan.’ 

To explain the intentions of our 
rotatory hussar, we must take the 
liberty of putting the clock back a 
few hours—an impossibility only 
permitted to the novelist—and re- 
cord a conversation which took place 
between Lacquers and his friend 
Sir Ascot that very afternoon, in a 
secluded window of the Godiva 
Club. 

‘Well out of this business about 
Miss Kettering,’ said the latter, 
who was becoming more communi- 
cative since he had found so little 
difficulty in speaking his mind to 
Blanche on a previous occasion, 
‘You've heard of the smash? Not 
a penny, after all. Downright 
swindling, I call it—that old Bounce 
must be a deep one. They tell me 
that except the life-interest of the 
house in Grosvenor-square, she 
hasn’t a brass farthing. It’s fright- 
ful to think of,’ added the old head 
on young shoulders, scanning with 
rigid attention his companion’s face, 
in which concern was more apparent 
than surprise. 

‘ Poor thing, poor thing,’ rejoined 
Lacquers, ‘I had no idea it was so 
bad as that. They told me she was 
sure to have Newton-Hollowes, at 
any rate. She must feel it sadly, 
poor girl; I wonder how she loo 
since it all came out.’ 

‘Oh, I fancy very few people 
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know it as yet,’ suggested Sir Ascot, 
who was somewhat uncharitable in 
his conclusions. ‘I dare say they'll 
try to brazen it out, at least till the 
end of the season. They may if 
they like, for all I care. I never 
knew any good come of these half- 
bred ones, and I’/i have nothing 
more to do with them !’ 

Lacquers heard as though heheard 
him not. He was trying to think, 
and his well-cut features were ga- 
thered into an expression of hope- 
less perplexity, at which his com- 
panion could scarce forbear laughing 
outright. At last he had recourse 
to the never-failing moustache; and 
drawing inspiration from their touch, 
he began— 

‘Uppy, you're a safe fellow,—eh? 
—wouldn’t throw a fellow over, and 

ut him in the hole, you know. 

ou've got some brains, too—made 
a capital book on the Ascot Stakes. 
Now you understand finance and 
arithmetic, and that—what should 
you say a married fellow could live 
upon? Of course he wouldn’t re- 
quire so many luxuries as a single 
one: but what do you think, now, 
a fellow like me, for instance, could 
do with?’ 

Sir Ascot looked completely taken 
aback. ‘Why, you'd never be such 
a fool as to think of. , 

‘That's neither here nor there, 
old boy,’ interrupted Lacquers ; ‘of 
course if I do, you shall have the 
earliest intelligence. But come, 
here's a book and a pencil; let’s see 
how the thing would work with 
good management and strict eco- 
nomy. Strict economy, you know, 
of course.’ Lacquers had a great 
idea, in theory, of strict economy. 
So the young men sat down, and 
went deep into the various items of 
rent, and stable expenses, and opera 
boxes, and pin money, and cigars, 
and travelling; Sir Ascot arriving at 
the conclusion that a quiet couple 
might manage to exist upon sonie- 
thing over two thousand a-year; 
whilst Lacquers thought it was to be 
done, with strict economy of course, 
for about five hundred less: but as 
they both entirely overlooked an in- 
dispensable item termed ‘house- 
keeping,’ we think it needless to 
record their calculations for the 
benefit of the inexperienced. 

‘Well,’ said Lacquers, when he 
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had finished his arithmetic and put 
his betting-book once more into hin 

ocket. ‘I think it can be done— 

believe a fellow ought to marry, 
you know; what does Shakspeare 
say about ‘Solitude being born a 
twin?’ it certainly sobers him (Sir 
Ascot smiled as he admitted that 
was undoubtedly a strong argument) 
—and altogether married fellows get 
into more respectable habits. Look 
at a breakfast in a country house, 
you see all the married ones up and 
dressed with the lark, while the 
single men come dawdling down at 
all hours. Yes, there’s a good deal 
to be said on both sides, like a 
Chancery lawsuit, but I'll think it 


. over, Uppy. my boy, I'll think it 


over’—and Lacquers did think it 
over, and arrived at a conclusion as 
honourable to his heart as it was 
antagonistic to that worldly wisdom 
by which all with whom he asso- 
ciated thought it right to regulate 
their every action. Here was a 


man spoilt by the accident of per- 


sonal one and good birth and 
0 ‘rom his earliest boy- 
100d he had never been taught that 
there was any ulterior object in life 
save to shine in society, if not intel- 
lectually, why physically, with a 
handsome person and fine clothes—a 
far more effectual passport than all 
the talents, to the good graces of 
the world. What wonder that the 
tree grew up as it had been bent? 
what wonder that the Hussar had 
scarcely two ideas beyond his uni- 
form and his betting-book, and his 
seat upon a horse? that he looked 
on the world at large as the butter- 
fly on the sunny square enclosed by 
the garden wall, a mere stage for 
display, a mere hotbed for physical 
enjoyment, to be got the most out of 
during the bright gaudy hours of 
noon—and afterwards—why after- 
wards, when the sun goes down and 
the chill dews of evening clog his 
fading wings—the butterfly must 
do the best he can and perish as he 
may. With such an education the 
sole manly quality left was courage, 
and it was only the touchstone of a 
gentle face like Blanche’s that 
brought out the latent generosity of 
a character overlaid with faults for 
which its training was more to blame 
than its organization. We are 
obliged to confess that Lacquers 
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was vain, thoughtless, self-opinion- 
ated, frivolous, ignorant and empty- 
headed, but there was some good in 
him, and it was brought out, as it 
always will be when it exists at all, 
by a woman’s smile, and above all, 
by a woman’s misfortunes. 
Lacquers made up his mind that 
he would marry Blanche Kettering 
without a sixpence. The young 
lady’s consent he rather prematurely 
counted on, as a matter of course, 
but in making this resolution he de- 
serves some credit for the readiness 
with which he was prepared to sacri- 
fice all that to him was precious in 
life, at the feet of his idiot. 
He was a younger brother, and it is 
needless to add, considerably in- 
volved—of course he must bid fare- 
well to all those amusements and 
pursuits which have hitherto consti- 
tuted his actual existence. No more 
Derbys and Hamptons, and Rich- 
mond breakfasts, and Greenwich 
dinners, all vanities enticing enough 
in their way—no more stalls at the 
opera, and supper parties in the 
suburbs, likewise vanities of a more 
dangerous tendency—no more hunt- 
ing in Leicestershire and deer-stalk- 
ing in Scotland, yachting at Cowes, 
and philandering at Paris—all these 
must be given up, and worse than 
all, the profession he delights in, the 
regiment he is devoted to, must be 
offered at the shrine of. domestic 
respectability. That these would be 
rivations no man could feel more 
ceenly than Lacquers, yet was he 
repared to go through with it, and 
lied it been necessary, we firmly be- 
lieve he would have cut off his very 
moustaches and laid them at the 
feet of Blanche Kettering! There- 
fore it was that he appeared on the 
evening in question, at Lady Mount 
Helicon’s ball—therefore it was that 
his manner had assumed a softness 
and diffidence which made Blanche 
confess to herself as she leaned on 
his arm in the intervals of the dance 
that he was ‘really very much im- 
roved;’ and therefore it was that 
he suggested the old excuse of 
‘looking at the flowers in the con- 
servatory, and skilfully availing 
himself of a general rush down 
stairs connected with supper, ma- 
naged to entice his partner into 
a secluded corner of that love-mak- 
ing retreat, which had indeed been 
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already occupied by several pairs for 
the same purpose, and having fur- 
nished her with a cup of tea, and 
himself with an ice to keep them 
both quiet, he entered with much 
circumlocution on one of those em- 
barassing interviews such as, we are 
quite sure, no lady who conde- 
scends to glance over these pages 
but must have experienced at least 
once before she had been out two 
seasons. 

‘ That’s a case,’ said Mrs. Black- 
lamb, as she swept down to supper 
on Lord Mount Helicon’s arm, her 
dark, haughty features writhing with 
something between a smile and a 
sneer, while she caught.a glimpse of 
Blanche’s well-cut profile, and one 
of Lacquers’s faultless boots, in a 
mirror opposite their retreat. ‘ Will 
it be, do you think?’ she added, with 
a softening expression, for all women 
warm towards a love-affair, and even 
Mrs. Blacklamb, with her many 
faults, was a very woman, perhaps 
rather too much so, in her heart of 
hearts. 

‘I hope not,’ replied ‘ Mount,’ 
with a smile into his companion’s 
face. ‘I’m very much in love with 
her myself. If it hadn’t been for 
‘the Division’ I should have been 
where Lacquers is at this moment. 
Look what my patriotism has cost 
me, but I don’t regret it now,’ and 
he emphasied the monosyllable with 
an almost imperceptible pressure of 
the arm that hung upon his own, a 
movement that had little effect on 
Mrs. Blacklamb, with whom flirta- 
tion (whatever that comprehensive 
word may mean) was the daily busi- 
ness of life. 

‘Why, you know you would have 
married her, and too happy if she 
had only been the catch you all 
thought she was,’ replied the lady. 
‘I must say I could not help being 
delighted, though I was sorry for 
her, poor girl, to see you all ‘ getting 
out’ just as you do when some race- 
horse breaks down, trying which 
could be first to pull himself clear of 
the scrape and leave his neighbours 
in the lurch. Major D’Orville be- 
haved shamefully; and you still 
worse, for she really was fond of 
you.’ 

‘Mount’s’ imperturbable good- 
humour was proof against quizzing, 
so the sneer fell harmless, and he 
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replied carelessly, ‘Fond, of course 
she was, but not so very fond—no. 
Mrs. Blacklamb, I'm easily imposed 
on by ladies. I think it’s my dif- 
fidence that stands so much in my 
way, even where my affections are 
most irrevocably engaged, where I 
worship in hopeless constancy, and 
I feel my heart breaking—and my— 
my—my hair coming out of curl, I 
dare not ask my enslaver more than 
whether she will have a glass of wine. 
Give Mrs. Blacklamb some cham- 
agne, and I’ll have a little sherry, 
if you please ;’ so the pair went on 
jesting and philandering, and mak- 
mg fools of each other and of them- 
selves, but they troubled their heads 
no more about the couple in the con- 
servatory; and when ‘ Mount’ de- 
serted his fair companion and re- 
turned into the ball-room, as he said, 
‘to dance just once with Miss Ket- 
tering, in common decency,’ he 
sought her in vain, for she was gone. 
‘Uncle Baldwin,’ said Blanche, 
when they reached home, and lin- 
gered a moment in the drawing-room 
before retiring, ‘ Uncle Baldwin, I’ve 
got something to say to you.’ 
Blanche blushed, and hesitated, and 
looked at the little white satin shoe 
she was resting on the fender in 
every possible point of view. ‘ To- 
night at the ball I—that’s to say, 
Captain Lacquers—in short, I dare 
say, you remarked—in the eonserva- 
tory, you know—oh, Uncle Baldwin, 
he proposed to me,’ and Blanche, 
half-laughing, half-erying, and blush- 
ing over her neck and shoulders, hid 
her face on the breast of the 
General’s coat, as she used to do 
when she had been a naughty little 
girl and repented, ten years ago. 
*Zounds, Blanche, what did you 
say?’ burst out the General, in a 
terrible taking, as he thought now 
everything must come out. ‘ Yes or 
no, my darling, don’t keep me in 
suspense—which is it, heads or tails ? 
in or out? I mean, yes or no?’ 
‘No!’ whispered Blanche, to the 
General's inexpressible relief, who 
cooled down with a prolonged whew, 
like the escape of steam from a 
safety-valve ; ‘ but it was rather diffi- 
cult to say it, he seemed so sorry 
find so patient and considerate ; do 
you know, Uncle Baldwin, I never 
thought so highly of Captain Lac- 
quers as I do to-night.’ 
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* Probably not, my dear,’ grunted 
the General, ‘ you never knew before 
he thought so highly of you. But, 
Blanche, as we are here and—and 
it’s not very late—zounds, they’ve 
put that clock on again—well, dear, 
y too, have got something to tell 

ou, but mine, I am sorry to say, is 
Yad news. Prepare yourself, my 
dear Blanche. I’m sure you will 
bear it well, my little pet, and as 
long as I have a roof over my head 
you will have a home; but, in short, 
it’s no use mincing the matter, 
Blanche, you're not an heiress after 
all—you wont have a sixpence be- 
yond what I can leave you, and 
that’s little enough, Heaven knows. 
They’ve found your mother’s will, 
my dear, and a most unfair and un- 
reasonable will it is; but still, my 
pretty Blanche, it makes you a pen- 
niless young lady after all!’ 

‘Is that the worst?’ answered 
Blanche, looking up with an air of 
immense relief, though she had 
turned deadly pale; ‘Is that all, 
Uncle Baldwin? dear me, I’m no 
worse off than half the other girls I 
know. We shall leave this house, 
I suppose,’ she added, looking round 
at the ample room and its stately 
furniture, jumping at once to con- 
clusions, as young ladies will do, 
‘and we shall live entirely at New- 
ton-Hollowes, and I shall be there 
all the time my garden looks most 
beautiful; but we shan’t have to 
send away Mrs. Delaval, shall we?” 
(the General winced.) ‘And when 
will it all be settled? and when 
shall we go?” 

‘ Blanche, you're a diamond,’ said 
the General, his eyes filling with 
tears ; ‘you've the pluck of ten wo- 
men. fou ought to have com- 
manded the Kedjerees. Goto bed 
now, my dear, and to-morrow we'll 
look things boldly in the face, and 
see what is best to be done.’ So the 
General stumped off with his bed- 
candle, more than ever doting on 
his niece, more than ever persuaded 
that she inherited her sterling qua- 
lities from his side of the house, and 
not from that ‘ poor foolish old Ket- 
tering,’ as he called him, and more 
than ever indignant with all the 
young men of his acquaintance, ex- 
cept Lacquers, for not being on 
their knees to Blanche. ‘They’ve 
no energy, they’ve no devotion; 
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zounds, they’ve no chiv amongst 
*em—none A aah vio a 
a fellow as any one of these, ’gad, 
I'd go to bed and never get up 
again,’ with which soliloquy the 
General proceeded to divest himself 
of his icles attire, and prepare 
for his refuge from all the ills of 
life. 

To those who are conversant with 
the habits of ladies it is needless to 
mention that Blanche did not, by 
any means, follow her Uncle’s ex- 
er advice and example, in be- 
taking herself to immediate mee. 
The fair sex will easily comprehend 
how she sought Mrs. Delaval’s 
room, and how the two ladies sat w 
in ‘their wrappers’ and console 
each other, a talked it all over, 
backwards and forwards, and came 
to no very logical conclusions, and, 
above all, how the proposal and its 
teception were quite as agreeing 
a topic, and were quite as muc 
dwelt on as the loss of Blanche’s fine 
fortune; nor will it escape their 
observation that Mary’s greater 
worldly experience would clearly 
foresee the substitution of one cousin 
for another, in this revolution 
amongst the Kettering possessions, 
and how a marriage between the 
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two was the only to make 
everything right, and how the fair 
young face, with its kind eyes, that 
haunted her so long, was further 
from her now than ever. She knew, 
of course, long ago, that it was hope- 
less and impossible—that must 
surely have been a great consola- 
tion! When a child cries for the 
moon and a cloud comes and covers 
up the coveted bauble, and hides it 
away, the urchin has small com- 
fort in being told that it is just as 
near the object of its desire as when 
it could see it, and look and long, 
and stretch its tiny hands. When 
the beggar-maiden sets her affec- 
tions on King Cophetua, without a 
hope, in these days, of the famous 
fabulous mésalliance being perpe- 
trated, the fact that it does not, in 
reality, remove him one iota further 
than before from her humble self, 
helps but little to assuage the pang 
inflicted on her infatuated heart by 
his Majesty's nuptials with one of 
is own degree. ‘The impossible 
may be increased in love, if not in 
logic, and Mary was lying awake 
and desponding, long after Blanche 
had forgotten all the excitement and 
changes of the evening, in happy 
dreamless slumbers. 


THE AQUARIUM, 


HE Gotprn Acxz, alas! has 

long since rolled away into the 
abyss of the past. But if the 
terrestrial paradise of that blissful 
time is gone never to return, poor 
mortals have still some comfort 
left. They have survived the age 
of iron though that of brass has 
not entirely disappeared, but: still 
peeps out in this best of all ex- 
isting worlds, nowhere more boldly 
than in Russia, (who has by this 
time discovered that ‘the sick man’ 
has a vigorous kick or two left in 
him yet,) and—we must add the 
painful acknowledgment—in our 
own England, from under the bare- 
faced mockeries that our beauties— 
God bless them—have determined 
shall do duty for bonnets. 

Believe us, charming ladies, too 
much even of a lovely face may be 
exposed: be ruled by the example 
ef our gracious Queen, and wear 


some head covering that may, with- 
out a solecism, be called a bonnet. 

Still, we repeat, there is some 
comfort left. If we cannot hope to 
recover the Age of Gold, we have 
the great privilege of living in the 
Age of Crystal. 

Yes: this is Tue Crystat Ace. 

We have crystal palaces, crystal 
fountains, crystal gardens, crystal 
candelabra, crystal aquaria, and 
crystal milk-pans; nor shall we be 
surprised to see jealous husbands 
securing their beautiful wives in 
spacious crystal caskets, like the 
lady of the glass case in The Ara- 
bian Nights ;—and with the same 
happy result. 

o the naturalist, the application 
of glass to the formation of tanks is 
invaluable. It enables him to mark 
the growth and habits of water- 
plants, and the organization and 
manners of aquatic animals, (which 
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he could only cursorily observe 
without such aid) with leisure and 
precision unattainable otherwise. 

We will now, with the aid of Mr. 
Gosse, (whose name does not ap- 
pear in these pages for the first 
time,* as we hope our readers will 
remember, and who, though he cer- 
tainly was the originator of the 
Zoological Society’s marine aqua- 
vivarium, or aquarium, as he more 
succinctly and euphoniously terms 
it,t honestly gives honour to whom 
honour is due) trace the history of 
that great boon to zoologists and 
physiologists. 

hat plants, under certain cir- 
cumstances, emitted oxygen gas was 
an opinion advanced by Priestley. 
Soon afterwards, Ingenhouz found 
that the leaves of plants, when im- 
mersed in water and exposed to the 
light of day, produced an air which 
he announced as oxygen. Ellis, in 
his treatise on atmospheric air, 
doubted and, as he considered, dis- 
proved it, setting forth the con- 
sumption of oxygen by animals, and 
the emission of carbonic acid from 
the lungs and skin ;—maintaining, 
however, that this carbonic acid gas 
was also emitted by the leaves of 
plants. 

In 1833 Dr. Daubeny communi- 
cated to the British Association, at 
Cambridge, the result of researches 
which he was then pursuing, con- 
cerning the action of light upon 
plants, and that of plants upon the 
atmosphere. He considered that he 
had established by experiment on 

lants, immersed sometimes in water 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas, 
and at others in atmospheric air con- 
taining a notable proportion of the 
same, that the action of light in pro- 
moting the discharge of certain of 
their functions, and especially that of 
the decomposition of carbonic acid, is 
dependent neither upon the heating, 
nor yet upon the chemical energy of 
the several rays, but upon their illu- 
minating power. He regarded light 
as operating upon the green parts of 
plants as a specific stimulus, calling 
into action and keeping alive those 
funetions from which the assimila- 
tion of carbon and the evolution of 
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oxygen result; and had satisfied 
himself that, in fine weather, a plant 
consisting chiefly of leaves and stem 
rtion 
sw 


will, if confined in the same 
of air night and day, and duly 
plied with carbonic acid during the 
sunshine, go on adding to the pro- 
portion of oxygen so long as it con- 
tinues healthy, at least up to a cer- 
tain point. He further remarked 
that, considering the quantity of 
oxygen generated by a very small 

ortion of a tree or shrub intro- 

uced, he saw no reason to doubt 
that the influence of the vegetable 
might serve as a complete compen- 
sation for that of the animal king- 
dom. 

Mr. Ward, in his Report to the 
British Association, (1837) On the 
growth of Plants in closed cases, di- 
rected the attention of the members 
to the development of animal life 
upon the same principles, expressing 
himself as being quite certain that 
a great number of animais would 
live and thrive under this treatment ; 
and in his treatiset on the same sub- 
ject (1842) he observes, with regard 
to increasing the purity of air for 
breathing in large towns, as a re- 
medy for disease, that the difficulty 
to be overcome would be the remo- 
val or neutralization of the carbonic 
acid given out by animals. This, he 
thinks, could, in the present state of 
science, be effected either by venti- 
lators or by the growth of plants in 
connexion with the air of the room, 
so that the animal and vegetable re- 
spirations might counterbalance each 
other; and he remarks that the vo- 
lume of the air, with the quantity of 
vegetable matter comune’ as com- 
pared with the size and rank in 
creation of the animal, would be a 
problem well worthy of solution. 

Dr. Johnston’s able History of 
British Sponges and Lithophytes 
appeared also in the year last men- 
tioned, and, in the course of his 
argument in favour of the vegetable 
character of the latter, he mentions 
in a note the actual formation of a 
little marine aquarium. 

The Doctor, to whom Mr. Gosse 
thinks the honour of the first ac- 
complishment of this object must be 
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assigned, states that if any additional 

fs of the vegetability of coral- 
_ were needed, an experiment 
then before him would seem to 
supply it : 

It is now (says he) eight weeks ago 
since I placed in a small glass jar, con- 
taining about six ounces of pure sea- 
water, a tuft of the living Corallina 
officinalis, to which were attached two 
or three minute Conferve, and the very 
young frond of a green Ulva; while 
numerous Rissow, several little Mussels 
and Annelides, and a Star-fish were 
crawling amid the branches. The jar 
was placed on the table, and was seldom 
disturbed, though occasionally looked at ; 
and at the end of four weeks the water 
was found to be still pure, the mollusca 
and other animals all alive and active, 
the conferve had grown perceptibly, and 
the coralline itself had thrown out some 
new shoots, and several additional articu- 
lations. Eight weeks have now elapsed 
since the experiment was begun,—the 
water has remained unchanged,—yet the 
coralline is growing, and apparently has 
lost none of its vitality; but the ani- 
mals have sensibly decreased in num- 
bers, though many of them continue to 
be active, and show no dislike to their 
situation. What can be more conclu- 
sive? I need not say that if any animal, 
or even a sponge, had been so confined, 
the water would long before this time 
have been deprived of its oxygen— 
would have become corrupt and ammo- 
niacal, and poisonous to the life of every 
living thing. 

Many animals, it appears, weve so 
confined, and pudienal to live ; but 
the Doctor, doubtless, means that if 
any animal of the magnitude of the 
coralline had been so confined, the 
water would have become ammo- 
niacal and poisonous. 

In March, 1850, Mr. Warington 
communicated to the Chemical So- 
ciety the results of an experiment 
On the adjustment of the relations 
between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, by which the vital func- 
tions of both are permanently main- 
tained. 

Mr. Warington placed two small 
gold fish in a glass vessel capable of 
containing about twelve gallons, 
which was covered with thin muslin 
to exclude dust and soot. This re- 
ceiver was half filled with spring- 
water resting on a bottom of sand 
and mud, and some loose fragments 
of limestone and sandstone, so ar- 
ranged as to afford shelter and 
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shade. A small specimen of Valis- 
neria spiralis was then planted in 
the mud, and kept in place by a 
stone. The whole was left undis- 
turbed. 

For a time all went well, but it 
was then found that the decay of 
the older leaves of the plant began 
to make the water turbid, and a 
confervoid growth accumulated on 
the sides of the vessel, and on the 
surface of the water. To counteract 
this, Mr. Warington introduced a 
few common Pond-snails (Limnea). 
These greedily fed on the decaying 
vegetable matter and slimy mucous 
growth, so as quickly to restore a 
healthy state: for the result was 
that the plant throve and increased 
greatly by off-shoots and suckers, 
the fishes preserved their health 
and beauty, and the ae 
snails added to their good works by 
depositing large masses of eggs 
which supplied food for the fishes. 
Thus was the success complete, 
and a fresh-water Aquarium formed 
which had oostianed to prosper to 
the time when Mr. Gosse published 
the book now before us; the animals 
and plants maintaining each other 
in healthy life, and the water pre- 
serving its purity unchanged. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. 
Warington, in 1852, began expe- 
riments of the same kind with sea- 
water, not without some difficulties 
arising out of the compound na- 
ture of that fluid, and the pecu- 
liarities of marine vegetation. But 
perseverance and skill prevailed, 
and Mr. Gosse bears testimony to 
Mr. Warington’s triumph; for in 
January of the present year, the 
former saw, in the Aquarium of the 
latter, healthy sea-anemones and 
other marine animals which had 
been sent from the sea-side more 
than a year and a quarter before 
that time. 

Early in December, 1852, Mr. 
Gosse put himself into communica- 
tion with the zealous and efficient 
secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London, and the result was the 
transfer of a small collection of 
Zoophytes and Annelids (which Mr. 
Gosse had brought up from Ilfra- 
combe and had kept for two months 
in vases in this metropolis), to one 
of the tanks in the new Fish-house 
erected in the Society’s gardens in 
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the Regent’s Park. This little nu- 
cleus was the commencement of the 
extensive marine Aquarium which 
has proved so justly attractive to 
the public ; and which, beautiful as 
it is, we consider to be only in its 
infancy. 

In 1853, Mr. Warington published 
in the Annals of Natural History 
for November, the very interesting 
details of his marine experiments. 

The sea-water with which these 
experiments were conducted was 
obtained by means of one of the 
oyster-boats at Billingsgate fish- 
market, and was taken from the 
middle of the English Channel. 

Mr. Warington’s first object was 

to ascertain the kind of sea-weed 
best fitted for keeping the water 
clear and ina sufficiently oxygenated 
state to sustain animal life. He had 
a of advisers whose opinions, 
ike those of the poor painter who 
attempted to please everybody, were 
at variance. One recommended the 
employment of Rhodosperms, which 
another repudiated as utterly ineffi- 
cient, recommending the olive, or 
brown-coloured Alga. Others were 
all for Chlorosperms, which had in 
theory been Mr. Warington’s fa- 
vourites; and after numerous fail- 
ures with both the brown and red 
varieties, he was fully convinced 
that the green weeds were the best 
adapted for the purpose. 

Accordingly, good pieces of En- 
teromorpha and Ulva latissima, at- 
tached to nodules of flint or chalk, 
were procured from the shore near 
Broadstairs, and several living ani- 
mal subjects were introduced to- 
gether with the periwinkle. All went 
right, plants and animals continuing 
in a healthy condition. 

Mr. Warington’s first trials were 
conducted in one of the small tanks 
which had been used for fresh water ; 
but as it was necessary, during the 
unsuccessful experiments with the 
brown and red sea-weeds, to agitate 
and aérate the water rendered foul 
from the quantity of gelatinous mat- 
ter generated during the decay of 
their fronds, until the water had be- 
come oxydized, it was removed into 
a shallow earthen pan, covered with 
a glass shade to protect the water 
as much as possible from the dust 
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and from the London soot (which last 
will, we trust, vanish when Lord Pal- 
merston’s Act comes into operation in 
this blessed month), and at the same 
time impede evaporation. In this 
vessel he succeeded in keeping a 
large number of beautiful living 
specimens, in a healthy condition, up 
to the close of 1852. 

He then caused a small tank to be 
constructed as a more permanent 
reservoir, and with the sea-water ob- 
tained in January 1852, he continued 
working without cessation up to No- 
vember, 1853, agitating and aérating 
it when it became foul, during the un- 
successful experiment with the sea- 
weeds, but rarely disturbing it after 
that time, the loss which took place 
from evaporation being made up by 
distilled water. 

Mr. Gosse’s experiments with ma- 
rine animals and plants were com- 
menced about the same time as Mr. 
Warington’s, at the end of January, 
1852; but he was not aware til 
long afterwards that either Mr. 
Warington, or any one else, had 
proposed to effect such an object, 
which, he tells us, had been oceupy- 
ing his mind for some time. His sue- 
cess—less perfect than Mr. Waring- 
ton’s—he published in the Aanals 
of Natural History for October, 
1852, and subsequently in his Ram- 
bles to the Devonshire Coast.* 

If any doubts as to the practica- 
bility of this amusing and instructive 
discovery, by which the balance of 
the animal and vegetable existences 
is made to minister to the life of 
both, remained, they vanished before 
the complete success of the attrac- 
tive exhibition in the Regent’s Park. 
When Mr. Gosse’s last work, whose 
title stands at the head of this notice, 
went to press, several of the tanks 
in the now well-filled Fish House 
contained sea-water that had not 
been changed for more than seven 
months; and several animals, which 
had been introduced into those tanks 
nearly a year previously, were still 
alive. 

Before we proceed to further 
notice of Mr. Gosse’s interesting 
volume, we shall detain our friends, 
for a very short time, with a few 
words relative to the fresh-water and 
marine tanks, which present a scene 
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that evidently attracts and arrests 
the attention of all. Learned and 
unlearned, young and old, rich and 
poor, may there be seen gazing at 

tent wonders hitherto concealed 
in the bosom of the deep. 

The fresh-water tanks are of course 
easily supplied by a current at plea- 
sure; and there the habits of fresh- 
water fish and mollusca may be 
studied with the greatest facility. 
Stirring scenes may be occasionally 
witnessed in these crystal prisons. 
The pike and the big trout are not 
always motionless in their holds. 
Ever and anon the latter might 
have been seen in the spring of this 
year sallying forth among the 
minnows and gudgeons, scattering 
the amazed wretches in all direc- 
tions, and chawing up the luckless 
victims for which the water ogre 
was too quick. Nor did this finn 
Cain always confine himself to mae 
prey. A smaller trout was incar- 
cerated with him, and, for a time, 
remained unmolested; — but, one 
fine morning, a friend who was 
gazing at the tranquil scene, was 

orrified by the sight of a sudden 
rush of the big fellow, who pitched 
into his little brother and snapped 
him up there and then, though ives 
was an abundance of minnows and 
— in the tank; thereby con- 

ing the dictum of a cunning old 
poacher, who imparted to us in our 
youth the melancholy fact, that 
there is no bait for a big trout like 
a little one. But almost all fish of 
prey, if not all, fresh-water and 
marine, have the same Cainish pro- 
pensity. 

The pike, which still lives a tank 
or two off from that which was the 
residence of this truculent trout,* 
had another and smaller one with 
him, of which he for some time 
appeared to take no notice. There 
was a constant and ample supply of 
fine lively minnows and gudgeons 
more than suflicient for both, and it 
was pleasant to watch them, espe- 
cially the pickerel,—for there are 
few more beautiful objects than a 
young pike,—lying with their wavy 
watered green and yellow coats 
dappled with white, apart and alone, 


* The big trout has succumbed in his 
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and so still, that we were one 
day asked, by an honest visitor, 
who pointed to the larger one, 
‘Whether that fish was alive?’ 
He evidently thought that a pre- 
pared stuffed and well-varnished 
specimen had been introduced,—and 
smail blame to the worthy Cockney, 
who had probably never before seen 
such a fish except in a dish. The 
stillness is so complete, and the 
colours of the long-bodied fish har- 
monize so perfectly with the weeds 
among which, in the natural state, 
he generally rests, that it requires 
a practised eye to detect him in such 
localities. This habit and colour are 
of vital consequence to him, not only 
for concealment but as a help for 
securing his prey, which, deceived 
by appearances, approaches fear- 
lessly, and is captured by a sudden 
dart of the disguised destroyer. 
Well, things had gone on very 
comfortably with our tanked pike 
and pickerel, though not quite so 
comfortably with the doomed min- 
nows and gudgeons enclosed with 
them. Those, indeed, that survived, 
seemed to lead a careless life till the 
pikes had made a dart or two at 
them, after which the small fishes 
were observed to give them a wide 
berth. Whether the pike had 
quietly suffered the pickerel to grow 
till it was a goodly morsel, or, tired 
of minnow and gudgeon, his stomach 
clamoured for a change, are pro- 
blems which we leave for solution 
to those gourmands who watch the 
destined delicacy till it has attained 
the exact point of sapid perfection, or 
to those Sybarites who have felt the 
eaprice of appetite. Certain, how- 
ever, it is that, one day, the elder 
made a sudden dash at the younger 
brother, and, in a moment, made 
him a caution to all pickerels. A 
keeper, who chanced to be near and 
saw the murderous attack, ran to the 
rescue and fished out the pickerel, 
but so mauled that it seemed almost 
impossible that it could recover. 
The good keeper however thought 
he would give it a chance, and put it 
into a neighbouring fresh-water tank. 
Now, in this tank were tench. 
Perhaps he had read the well-known 


turn, as we feared he would, when the 


hot weather set in. His usual stint was about forty minnows or gudgeons per 
diem. The Salmonide require so much aérated water, that it is difficult to keep 
them in confinement in a small place during the heats. 
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passage* in dear old Izaak’s jewel 
of a book, perhaps he had aes but 
there he left the sorely wounded 
pickerel. In this tank was asort of 
narrow arch formed by a large stone, 
under which two of the tench were 
wont to lie: and the keeper assured 
‘us that when the pickerel had come 
to itself a little, it went down under 
this arch, got between the two com- 
fortable tench, and there remained 
till it was completely cured. When 
we saw the pickerel it was quite 
recovered, though the scars made by 
its murderous brother’s teeth were 
still visible; and there it is, we 
believe, living amicably with its 
nurses ‘to this day,’ as the story- 
‘book says. 

The marine tanks in the same 
establishment are supplied with sea- 
water imported in an Antwerp 
steamer, and taken up half-way 
between the Scheldt and the Thames, 
where the water is supposed to be 
the purest. Sea-water from Dover 
and Brighton becomes speedily 
turbid, perhaps in consequence of 
its being taken from the sea at an 
insufficient distance from the shore : 
for, as we have above seen, the 


water with which Mr. Warington 
~worked so long and so successfully 
was taken from the middle of the 


English channel. The sea-water in 
the tanks is changed according to 
-cireumstances. With a vigorous 
growth of sea-weed, the water in a 
tank inhabited by Zoophytes only, 
was unchanged from the end of 
September to the end of March last. 
When fish or crustaceans are con- 
stantly moving among the sea-weed, 
the effect of their excretions is soon 
apparent, and the water requires 
to be changed once a week, more 
or less. 

But we must no longer detain 
those who may try to wile away an 
idle quarter of an hour in looking 
through these pages, from Mr. 
Gosse’s book. 

Escaping from the smoke and stir 
of that dim spot which men call 
London, Mr. Gosse soon forgot the 
grimy town in the sweet, soft, south- 
west breezes of April that greeted 


Mr. Gosse on the Dorset Coast, 


him from the Bay of Weymouth; 
and he was soon revelling among 
the long, narrow, ribbon-like leaves 
of the green and glossy Zostera, 
growing in beds in the pools and 
nooks, indenting the ledges of flat 
or slightly inclined rock that run 
out into the sea in several successive 
spits just beneath the bluff headland 
known as Bink-leaf, which he con- 
rene to be a local corruption of 

yng Cliff. Here, too, he marked 
the purple tufts of mossy sea-weed 
fringing the dark hollows of the 
rock, turned over a few stones, 
whose sides were variegated with 
colonies of the plump and fruit-like 
smooth Anemone, and chased one 
or two nimble little Blennies that 
shot from covert to covert in the 
rocky basins. 

Then he climbed the cliffs. Swim- 
ming in the sea, not far from the 
shore, was a bird larger than a 
goose, which, by the aid of a pocket 
telescope, he made out to be the 
the Great Northern Diver or Loon,f 
not uncommon on the Dorset coast 
in winter. There was nothing on 
the rocky beach below to alarm the 
fine sea-fowl. It gradually swam 
in, nearer and nearer, till it was not 
a stone’s throw from the shore ; and 
our naturalist enjoyed from his 
lofty look-out a good view, as the 
bird swam leisurely, now turning 
hither and thither, and anon grace- 
fully diving—disappearing with ra- 
pidity and coming up, after an 
interval of many seconds, a long 
distance from the spot of its disap- 
pearance. 

He was soon collecting sea-weeds: 
for, the first point to be attended to 
in the combination which is dis- 
played in an Aquarium, is the 
vegetable element. Without the 
help of plants to reoxygenate the 
kuitel water, the animals cannot 
be kept in health a single day. But 
with their assistance nothing is 
easier, as Mr. Gosse observes, than 
to have an Aquarium on almost as 
small a scale as the collector pleases; 
and any visitor to the sea-side, 
however brief may be his stay, may 
amuse himself with the least pos- 


* ‘The Tench is the Physitian of fishes, to the Pike especially, and the Pike 
being either sick or hurt, is cured by the touch of the Tench. And it is observed, 
that the Tyrant Pike will not be a Wolf to his Physician, but forbears to devour 
him, though he be never so hungry.’—The Compleat Angler. 
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sible trouble, and study Zoology 
as displayed in a soup-plate or a 
tumbler. 

It is easy to knock off with a hammer, 
or even to dislodge with a strong clasp- 
knife, a fragment of a rock on which a 
minute sea-weed is growing, proportion- 
ing the surface of leaf to the volume of 
water—and you have an aquarium. A 
wide-mouthed phial—such, for instance, 
as those in which sulphate of quinine 
is commonly sold by the chymists,— 
affords a capital opportunity for study- 
ing the minute Zoophytes, Bryozoa, 
Nudibranch Mollusca, &c., as they may 
be examined through the clear glass 
sides with perfect ease, by the aid of a 
pocket-lens. The influence of light 
should be allowed to operate on the sea- 
weed, to promote the elaboration of 
oxygen, but, at the same time, if the 
weather be warm, care must be taken 
that the subjects be not killed by the 
sun’s heat. 

The best time for collecting sea- 
weeds, and the majority of such 
marine animals as are fit for the 
aquarium, is the first or second day 
after the full moon, when the tide 
recedes to the greatest extent, laying 
bare large tracts ordinarily covered 
by the sea. The tools and equipments 
recommended by our eather are, & 
large covered collecting basket, a 
couple of wide-mouthed stone jars, 
a similar one of glass, two or three 
smaller phials, a couple of strong 
hammers, and the same number of 
‘cold chisels.’ An attendant is ne- 
cessary; and the uninitiated must 
take heed of their steps as they 
proceed to the ledges of rock, 
‘that project, like long slender 
tongues, into the sea. An unprac- 
tised foot would find the ain 
precarious and dangerous; for the 
rocks are rough and sharp, and the 
dense matting of black bladder-weed 
with which they are covered conceals 
many abrupt and deep clefts beneath 
its slimy drapery’—clefts precious 
to the collector; for, on lifting the 
over-hanging mass of olive-weed 
(Fucus), he is almost sure to find 
their sides fringed with the most 
delicate and beautiful species of ma- 
rine plants. The deep pools that 
lie between the ledges should be 
explored with high wading boots, 
and afford a plentiful harvest. Among 
the crop will be found the dark 


* Rhodymenia palmata. 
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red-leaved Dulse, or Dillis,* which is 
considered luxurious eating by the 
ea of our northern shores. Mr. 

osse states that the soldiers of a 
regiment quartered there, many of 
whom were Irish, might be fre- 
quently seen searching for the leaves 
of this plant, which they eagerly 
ate raw. 

For collecting the animals, the 
same apparatus suffices ; and, indeed, 
the animal collection goes on simul- 
taneously with the gathering of the 
plants. Each specimen, as it is dis- 
covered, is consiyned to the collect- 
ing jars, and some of the animated 
subjects require little research. For 
instance, acres of the low-lying 
ledges are covered with tangled 
masses of olive Bladder-weed, stud- 
ded all over with the various-hued 
little Winkle, whose gay colours 
make it the delight of the more 
juvenile collectors. 

Among these pretty globose ma- 
rine shells may be seen the more 
bulky but, comparatively, less com- 
mon Periwinklet, marching soberly 
about the tide-pool which he has 
chosen as his residence for the nonce,, 
stopping ever and anon to relish the 
tender shoot of some Alga, his pas- 
ture. Few, if any, of those who 
burglariously enter his dwelling 
armed with a pin instead of a jemmy, 
are aware what a marvellous organi- 
zation is contained within his stony 
shell and tight-fitting operculum. 
A most desirable guest is he in an 
aquarium, keeping down and clear- 
ing away those myriads of tiny plants 
produced from the millions of spores 
or seeds which the sea-water con- 
stantly holds in suspension, and 
which, adhering to the sides of the 
tank and there growing, would soon 
awe its transparency without his 
aid. 

The Trochi, or Tops, also do good: 
service in a tank; and two species, 
T. cinerarius and T. umbilicatus 
abound on our weedy shores nearly 
as much as the Periwinkle. Mr. 
Gosse shall describe the business- 
like way in which these conical- 
shelled mollusks proceed :— 


I have just been looking carefully 
at a Top doing his work, watching the 
modus operandi with a pocket lens. At 








t Littorina littorea. 
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very regular intervals, the proboscis, a 
tube with thick fleshy walls, is rapidly 
turned inside out to a certain extent, 
until a surface is brought into contact 
with the glass having a silky lustre ; 
this is the tongue ; it is moved with a 
short sweep, and then the tubular pro- 
boscis unfolds its walls again, the tongue 
disappearing, and every filament of con- 
ferva being carried up into the interior 
from the little area which had been 
swept. The next instant, the foot mean- 
while having made a small advance, the 
proboscis unfolds again, the tongue 
makes another sweep, and again the 
whole is withdrawn ; and this proceeds 
with great regularity. I can compare 
the action to nothing so well as to the 
manner in which the tongue of an ox 
licks up the grass of the tield, or to the 
action of a mower cutting down swathe 
after swathe as he marches along. The 
latter comparison is more striking for 
the marks of progress which each ope- 
rator leaves behind him. Though the 
conferyoid plants are swept off by the 
tongue of the mollusk, it is not done so 
cleanly but that a mark is left where 
they grew; and the peculiar form and 
structure of the tongue leaves a series of 
successive curves all along the course 
which the mollusk has followed, very 
closely like those which mark the indi- 
vidual swathes cut by the mower in his 
course through the field. 


It was truly said that Swift could 
write well upon anything, even upon 
a broom-stick; and the following 
description will satisfy our readers 
that Mr. Gosse can write well upon 
a Periwinkle :— 

The tongue, by which this operation 
is performed, is exquisitely constructed 
for its work. It is, indeed, a wonderful 
instrument in the complexity of its ar- 
mature. The appearance and position 
of the organ would surprise any one 
who searched for it for the first time, 
and as it is readily found, and as Peri- 
winkles are no rarities, let me commend 
it to your examination. The easiest 
mode of extracting it, supposing that you 
are looking for it alone, is to slit the 
thick muzzle between the two tentacles, 
when the point of a needle will catch 
and draw out what looks like a slender 
white thread, two inches or more in 
length, one end of which is attached to 
the throat, and the other, which is free, 
you will see coiled in a beautiful spiral 
within the cavity of the stomach. 

By allowing this tiny thread to stretch 
itself on a plate of glass, which is easily 
done by putting a drop of water on it 
first, which then may be drained off and 
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dried, you will find that it is in reality 
an excessively delicate ribbon of trans- 
parent cartilaginous substance or mem- 
brane, on which are set spinous teeth of 
glassy texture and brilliancy. They are 
perfectly regular, and arranged in three 
rows, of which the middle ones are 
three-pointed, while, in each of the outer 
rows, a three-pointed tooth alternates 
with a larger curved one somewhat boat- 
likein form. All the teeth project from 
the surface of the tongue in hooked 
eurves, and all point in the same di- 
rection. 


The action of this exquisitely 
contrived instrument is more like 
that of a rasp than that of a sickle, 
the projecting teeth abrading the 
surface of the plants on which the 
animal feeds, just, Mr. Gosse ob- 
serves, as the lion is said to act 
with the horny papille of his tongue 
on the flesh of his victim. 

This plan of structure is common 
to the Gasteropod Mollusks gene- 
rally, but the varieties in the mode 
and pattern are, as our author re- 
marks, almost infinite. In the little 
Top, for instance, the teeth are set 
in eleven longitudinal rows, along 


the central a of the ribbon, and 


the edges, which are turned over on 
each side, are fashioned into oe 
combs—‘ altogether a very elabo- 
rate affair.’ But the tongue of the 
larger Livid Top*—a name by the 
way that does not convey a very 
flattering notion of this handsome 
British species—exceeds that of the 
Periwinkle in design and finish. 
The teeth of the Top’s tongue are 
long, overarching, finely pointed 
glassy plates, minutely serrated 
along their edges; and the lateral 
‘combs’ are composed of curved 
teeth whose ak aes gradually 
diminishes. This difference of con- 
struction is accompanied by a vari- 
ance in the mode of feeding. Thus, 
when the Periwinkle was eating, 
Mr. Gosse observed that he sepa- 
rated two little fleshy lips, when the 
glistening glass-like tongue or rather 
the rounded extremity of a bend of 
it was seen rapidly running round 
like an endless band in some piece 
of machinery, only that the tooth 
points, as they ran by, reminded 
the observer rather of a watch- 
wheel. For an instant this ap- 
peared,—then the lips closed again, 


* ‘Trochus zizyphinus. 









presently reopened, and the tongue 
again performed its rasping. 

The adaptation of structure to 
habit is well illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the manners of that curious 
little crab, the Hairy Broad-claw,* 
which, insignificant as it is, forms a 
connecting link between the un- 
couth crabs, and the courtly lob- 
sters, that never turn their backs as 
they retreat, as certain philosophers 
are said to have done—a weak in- 
vention of the enemy we are willing 
to suppose—as they retired from the 
Royal presence at the opening of the 
Universat Crystan Museum. 
By the way, that distant preadamite 
lake with its horrid shores peopled 
by extinct monsters is not without 
its moral. Placed with judgment 
on the confines of the place, and in 
the wildest portion of the external 
area, is an epitome of a portion of 
our earth when it was a howling 
wilderness for monsters which 
would be looked upon as fabulous, 
if there were not safe data for thus 
exhibiting them in habit as they 
lived. You turn and behold one of 
the most wonderful and glorious 
structures that ever sprang from the 
brain and hand of the comparatively 
diminutive being created ages after 
the remains of those monsters were 
entombed in the wreck of their 
earth, but who has subdued all other 
creatures and mastered almost all 
sublunary things. 

Grand, — beautiful, exquisitely 
beautiful, as it now is, we look upon 
this wonderful structure as only in 
its early stage. Long may it flou- 
rish:—and, as time moves forward, 
may the jewels which we trust that 
it will contain, be worthy of the 
glorious casket. 

‘There is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and so 
you descend,’ says Mr. Verjuice the 
eritic, ‘from the contemplation of 
this magnificent work to that of the 
crabling whose form called up the 
digression.’ The descent we may 
grant, but not the ridicule ; for we 
return to the consideration of one 
of the works of Him whose great- 
ness and goodness are manifested 
in the most minute as clearly as in 
the most gigantic of his creatures— 
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of Him who made the maker of the 
Crystal Palace. 

Tet us now look at the manner of life of 
the little crab, and we shall discover some 
interesting relations between its habits 
and its conformation. It inhabits cre- 
vices and the under sides of stones. As 
soon as it is dropped into the aquarium 
it throws out its abdomen or ‘ tail,’ and 
gives several smart flaps with it, which 
shoot it along diagonally backwards. 
* * * But he is not much of a 
swimmer, the flaps merely bring him 
to the bottom slantwise, instead of per- 
pendicularly, whence he does not rise 
again. You turn your head away, and 
on looking again you cannot think what 
is become of your Broad-claw! I have 
put in half-a-dozen at a time, and have 
been astonished that in a few moments, 
not one was to be seen; till, perhaps 
weeks afterwards, on cleaning out the 
tank, I have found every one clinging 
fast to the under side of some piece of 
stone that lay at the bottom. When I 
knew this, I placed flattish stones so 
close to the glass sides that I could look 
beneath them, and had the pleasure of 
finding them occupied by the Broad- 
claws. 

The crabs are a carnivorous race, 
generally very active, wandering in 
search of prey which they seize in 
their claws. be this season of crabs 
elegantly dressed in the shell and 
lobster salads, it rather goes against 
us to enlighten some of our readers 
by the following statement, and 
somewhat spicy anecdote; but the 
truth must be told:— 

The Crabs are the scavengers of the 
sea; like the wolves and hyznas of the 
land, they devour indiscriminately dead 
and living prey. The bodies of all sorts 
of dead creatures are removed by the 
obscene appetite of these greedy crus- 
tacea; and there is no doubt that many 
an enormous Crab, whose sapidity elicits 
praise at the epicure’s table, has rioted 
on the decaying body of some unfor- 
tunate mariner. But what of that? 
Let us imitate the philosophy of the 
negro mentioned by Captain Crow. On 
the Guinea coast, people are buried 
beneath their own huts, and the Land- 
crabs are seen crawling in and out of 
the holes in the floor with revolting 
familiarity ; notwithstanding which they 
are caught and eaten with avidity. A 
negro, with whom the worthy Captain 
remonstrated on the subject, seemed to 
think this but a reasonable and just 
retaliation, a sort of payment in kind ; 
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replying, with a grin and chuckle of 
triumph :—‘ Crab eat black man, black 
man eat he!’ 

The Lobsters have similar pro- 
pensities, only they prefer their 
submarine venison rather high. 

But how is the little Broad-claw 
to live confined to a cranny which 
he does not forsake from one month's 
end to another? 

Watching a Broad-claw beneath a 
stone close to the side of my tank, I 
noticed (says our observer) that his long 
antennz were continually flirted about ; 
these are doubtless sensitive organs of 
touch, or some analogous sense, which in- 
form the animal of the presence, and 
perhaps of the nature, of objects within 
reach, At the same time I remarked 
that the outer foot-jaws (pedipalps) 
were employed alternately in making 
casts, being thrown out deliberately, 
but without intermission, and drawn in, 
exactly in the manner of the fringed 
hand of a Barnacle, of which both the 
organ and the action strongly reminded 
me. 

Mr. Gosse looked at this more 
closely with the aid of a lens, and 
found that each foot-jaw formed a 
perfect spoon of hairs, which at 


every cast expanded, and partly 


closed. He. saw that the foot-jaw 
resembled a sickle in form, being 
composed of five joints, of which 
the last four were curved like the 
blade of that implement. Each of 
these joints was set along its inner 
edge with a row of parallel bristles, 
of which those of the last joint 
arched out in a semicircle, con- 
tinuing the curve of the limb; the 
rest of the bristles were curved 

arallel or concentrical with these, 

ut diminished in length as they 
receded downwards. When, there- 
fore, the joints of the foot-jaw were 
thrown out, approaching to a straight 
line, the curved hairs diverged ; but, 
as the cast was made, they resumed 
their parallelism, and swept in, as 
with a net, the atoms of the em- 
braced water. 

The microscope revealed to Mr. 
Gosse a still higher perfection in 
this admirable contrivance. By its 
aid he saw that every individual 
bristle was set on each side with a 
row of short stiff hairs, projecting 
nearly at right angles to its length. 
These hairs meeting point to point 

* Pagurus, 
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those of the next bristle, and so on 
in succession, a most complete net 
of regular meshes is formed, which 
must enclose and capture every 
animalcule or substance that floats 
within its range; while at each out- 
east, it opens at every mesh, and 
allows all refuse to be washed away 
or fall from it. 

Among the crustaceans, the Sol- 
dier-Crabs* are very good and amus- 
ing subjects for the tank. Mr. 
Gosse observes that the graphic de- 
scription of the Soldier going about 
on the beach, turning over and ex- 
amining shells, and now and then 
trying how they would fit his body, 
has been so often quoted that we 
are apt to think it is a common 
sight, and may be witnessed by any 
stroller on a shelly beach.- Yet he 
thinks the fact has been very seldom 
beheld; and he judges so from never 
having seen any other than the one 
well-known story, ‘ which,’ says he, 
‘if I mistake not, was originally 
told by old Du Tertre of some 
American species. I have had the 
pleasure, however, of confirming its 
accuracy.’ 

Few animals have received more 
attention from ancients and moderns 
than these Soldier-Crabs or Hermit- 
Crabs. Three species are de- 
scribed by Aristotle under the name 
kapkimoy. Oppian, Alian, and Ga- 
len mention them under the appella- 
tion xapxwas. Pliny, indeed, seems 
to confound them with the Pinno- 
theres or Pinnophylax. Rondelet, 
Belon, Gesner, and a host of others, 
describe them and their habits, some 
of the authors very particularly. 
In later times Charlevoix, Labat, 
Sloane, Hughes, Catesby, and 
Browne treat of them. The author 
of the article ‘ Bernard—!’ Hermite’ 
—‘cancellus, animal du genre des 
crustacées aussi appellé le soldat,’ 
in the old Freneh Encyclopédie, 
refers to the Hist. Gén. des Antilles 
par le P. du Tertre for the following 
account of the habits of these curious 
animals :— 

Il y a dans les iles d’ Amérique des 
bernards Uhermite, qui ont trois ou 
quatre pouces de longueur. On rapporte 
que cet animal vient une fois chaque 
année sur le bord de la mer, pour y jetter 
ses ceufs et changer de coquille ; car il 


+ Folio. 1751. 
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est obligé de quitter la coquille dans 
laquelle il s’étoit logé, parce qu’ayant 
grossi pendant I’année, il se trouve géné 
dans cette coquille. Alors il se trans- 
porte sur le rivage, et il cherche une 
nouvelle coquille, qui puisse le convenir. 
Des qu'il en a rencontré une, il sort de 
Tancienne, il essaye son nouveau loge- 
ment ; et s'il est convenable, il s’en em- 
pare et y reste: mais il est souvent 
obligé d’entrer dans plusieurs coquilles 
avant que d’en trouver une qui lui soit 
proportionée. S’il arrive que deux 
bernards l’hermite s’arrétent & la méme 
coquille, ils se la disputent; le plus 
foible est contraint de la céder au plus 
fort.* 

The crustaceans here noticed are 
true soldiers, living on land; those 
whose presence adds such interest to 
the tank are marines. 

These marines are most pugna- 
cious, and very amusing scenes occur 
in the tanks of the Zoological So- 
ciety’s House in the Regent’s Park, 
where many of them may be seen, 
ever on the watch, with their an- 
tenn constantly in motion. ‘Their 
contests are continual. 


Two of them (says Mr. Gosse) can 
scarcely approach each other without 
manifestations of hostility; each warily 
stretches out his long feet and feels the 
other, just as spiders do, and strives to 
find an opportunity of seizing his oppo- 
nent in some tender part with his own 
strong claws. Generally they are satis- 
fied with the proofs afforded of mutual 
prowess, and each, finding the other 
armed at all points, retires; but, not un- 
seldom, a regular passage of arms ensues, 
the claws are rapidly thrown about, 
widely gaping and threatening, and the 
combatants] roll over and over in the 
tussle. 


Occasionally the termination of 
the contest is more tragical :— 

Sometimes, however, the aggressive 
spirit is more decided, more ferocious, 
more of the genuine Russian type. One 
in the Aquarium of the Zoological Gar- 
dens was seen to approach another who 
tenanted a shell, somewhat larger than 
his own, and suddenly seizing his vic- 
tim’s front with his powerful claw, drag 
him like lightning from his house, into 
which the aggressor as swiftly inserted 
his own body, leaving the miserable 
sufferer struggling in the agonies of 
death. 


We have watched these creatures 
narrowly, and can bear testimony to 
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the aceuracy with which Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Salter describe their 
manners. 

Mr. Gosse’s account of one of 
them in search of new lodgings 
(p. 167) is most amusing and most 
true. His description of Nereis 
bilineata as the cherished companion 
of Pagurus Bernhardus is highl 
interesting. Dr. Johnston had al. 
luded to their occurrence together 
in 1839; and the Weymouth fisher- 
men, who prize the worm for bait, 
are in the fabit of breaking all the 
whelks which contain Soldiers in 
order to extract the worm within. 

Mr. Salter, who, in a conversation 
with Mr. Gosse, after the latter had 
written his observations, mentioned 
that he had witnessed the process of 
the Soldier’s ‘moving house,’ fur- 
nished our author with the following 
lively bit of narrative :— 


I have many times found Hermit- 
crabs out of their shells in the mingled 
mass of a dredge-haul, and on three oc- 
casions have watched the method in 
which the houseless creature domiciliates 
himeelf. 

My plan of observation was simply 
this:—I[ put a naked crab into a large 
glass of sea water with one shell, the 
latter of size about proportioned to 
the former; and then I contemplated. 
In each case the crab proceeded in the 
same way. 

Appearing to sce the shell in the dis- 
tance, the animal crawled up to it for 
the purpose of seeing if the house were 
to let; and this circumstance he dis- 
covered not by sight, but touch. Upon 
reaching the shell he hooked two of his 
legs into its open mouth, and thrusting 
them as far down its cavity as possible, 
commenced scrambling round the edge: 
he was evidently probing to discover if 
there were already an inhabitant. In 
each case the crab pursued this probing 
operation in the same direction—com- 
mencing on the projecting side of the 
shell, and ending on the receding side. 
Having performed this process once 
round, he instantly, in the twinkling of 
an eye, erected straight his tail, and 
whisked himself over the smooth lip of 
the shell into its tube with a rapid adroit- 
ness that was perfectly marvellous. And 
then, in his new contrasted position, he 
looked so funny—such at homeishness 
there was in it; he was so different from 
the poor houseless vagabond with a dri- 
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velling tail, that one had seen miserably 
crawling about a moment before: he 
looked right up in your face, and said, 
as plainly as looks can speak—‘ How 
d’yedo? Here I am, quite at home 
already.’ I neversaw it without laughing. 

The Prawns, with their glaring, 
cat-like eyes, when seen by the light 
of a candle, their gliding motions 
and their pellucid bodies—a lad 
who looked at them in Mr. Gosse’s 
tank compared them to ghosts—are 
very pleasing objects. Mr. Gosse 
brings before us, in a bright bit of 
word-painting, a prawn at dinner— 
not ibe he is eaten, but where he 
eats—and at his ablutions after the 
meal (pp. 173-177). Among this 
sapid and curious race the red- 
lined sop prawn* attracts atten- 
tion by his scarlet-striped armour 
and red and white-ringed antenne. 
In the Solent, the fishermen, who 
have named them Stripy Jackets or 
Striped Jackets, seek for them in the 
spring of the year in the ‘West 
Channel,’ as they call it on those 
shores—between Hurst Castle and 
Yarmouth. Such an expedition is 
there termed ‘going a striped- 
jacketing’ —a phrase which has 
puzzled more than one uninitiated 
stranger. 

In deep water every haul of the 
dredge brings up clumps of dirty- 
white reugh tubes grouped in in- 
tricately contorted and intertwisted 
mass¢s on old shells, broken pottery, 
fragments of bottles, &c. These are 
the dwellings of a Serpula—a splen- 
did fellow, though he lives in a 
shabby house, and a most attractive 
object in the Aquarium. As soon 
as the tenants of these tubes begin 
to feel themselves at home, they 
cautiously protrude : 

The first thing you see is what looks 
like a scarlet cork fitted into the mouth 
of the tube, as if into the neck of a 
bottle ; by gradual steps, this is pushed 
a little, and a little, farther out, until at 
length a brilliant array of fans of the 
same gorgeous hue protrudes, and ex- 
pands into a sort of oval funnel, defec- 
tive at one side, and with the opposite 
margin bent inward in a sinuous form. 

Take your pocket lens now, and ex- 
amine the structure of these brilliant 
organs in detail. Presto! on the slight- 
est movement of your hand towards him, 
he is gone! He has retreated like a 
lightning-flash into his tube. But did 
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you notice how cleverly, as he went, he 
shut the door after him? Watch it as 
it again carefully protrudes. There is 
a solid organ exactly conical, seated at 
the end of a long flexible stem, which 
forms the stopper ; it is one of a pair of 
tentacles, but as only one could be of 
any service as a stopper, one only is de- 
veloped, the other being minute. This 
stopper is very beautiful ; it is always 
richly coloured, usually orange or ver- 
milion, sometimes varied with pure 
white: its flat extremity or top is made 
up of ridges, which run from the centre 
to the circumference, where they project 
in tiny teeth of the most exact regularity. 
The fan-like expansions are formed of 
radiating filaments, also very brilliant 
in hue, which are the breathing organs, 
separating oxygen from the currents of 
water which play along their ciliated 
surfaces. 

When expanded, the continual 
motion of these cilia and their trans- 
parency make them beautiful ob- 
jects seen through a microscope 
screwed on to the table or slab on 
which the tank rests, as in the Fish 
House in the Regent’s Park. No 
alarm is occasioned by the fixture ; 
and the visitors may examine at 
their’ ease the contained minute 
animals. 

The. Serpule have no distinct 
head; but the organs above de- 
scribed are protected by what Mr. 
Gosse not inaptly terms a sort of 
projecting mantle or hood, beneath 
which is the orifice of the stomach. 
Eyes, he observes, it seems to have 
and very sharp ones, yet he searched 
in vain for any distinct organs of 
vision. Is the whole of the hood 
sensible of light and of the approach 
of objects? We have seen how 
completely the animal is warned of 
danger, and how instantaneously it 
retreats into its shell on the approach 
of anything suspicious. 

The mechanism by which the 
Serpula effects this rapid retreat 
into its tube on any alarm, and again 
wrojects its body from it when no 
feue alarmed, is a wonderful piece 
of contrivance which Mr. Gosse well 
describes. The sides of the body 
are cut, so to speak, into about seven 
pairs of nipple-like feet, which are 
perforated and bear so many fasci- 
culi of fine, elastic, horny bristles, 
resembling the hairs of a camel’s- 
hair pencil, each pencil of hairs con- 
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sisting of from twenty to ree 4 
bristles. Suitable ue protrude 
these pencils or withdraw them so 
as to sheath them entirely in the 
foot. Each bristle consists of a 
transparent shaft, yellow and horny; 
and the extremity of this shaft dilates 
into a knob which is cleft into four 
points—three minute, but the fourth 
‘developed into a long, slightly 
divergent, highly elastic, tapering, 
and finely pointed spear.’ 

In extrusion of the body the action 
of these organs is, as Mr. Gosse ob- 
serves, that of pushing against the 
walls of the interior lined with a de- 
licate membrane. 


The opposite feet of one segment pro- 
trude the pencils of bristles, one on each 
side, the acute points of which penetrate 
and catch in the lining membrane; the 
segments behind this are now drawn up 
close, and extend their bristles; these 
catch in like manner; then an elongat- 
ing movement takes place ; the pencils 
of the anterior segments being now re- 
tracted, they yield to the movement and 
are pushed forward while the others are 
held firm by the resistance of their 
holding bristles; thus gradually the 
foreparts of the animal are exposed. 


But how is the inconceivably rapid 
retreat into the tube effected ? 

The same accurate observer shall 
reply : 

Tf we look at a serpula recently dead 
—which we may readily do, since it is 
the habit of most tubulose Annelida to 
come out to die—we shall find, with a 
lens, a pale yellow line running along 
the upper surface of each foot, trans- 
versely to the length of the body. This 
is the border of an excessively delicate 
membrane, and on placing it under a 
high power (say 300 diameters) we are 
astonished at the elaborate provision 
here made for prehension. This yellow 
line, which cannot be appreciated by the 
unassisted eye, is a muscular ribbon, on 
which ‘stand up edgewise a multitude of 
what I will call combs, or rather sub- 
triangular plates. The edge of each 
plate is cut very regularly into six teeth, 
which curve in one direction, and one 
other curved so as to face these. The 
combs stand side by side, parallel to 
each other, along the whole length of the 
ribbon, and there are muscular fibres seen 
affixed to the smaller end of every plate, 
which doubtless give it independent mo- 
tion. I counted 136 plates on one rib- 
bon: there are two ribbons on each 
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thoracic segment, and there are seven 
such segments :—hence we may compute 
the total number of prehensile comb- 
like plates to be about one thousand 
nine hundred, each of which is wielded 
by muscles at the will of the animal ; 
while, as each plate carries seven teeth, 
there are between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand teeth hooked into the lining 
membrane of the cell, when the animal 
chooses to descend. No wonder, with 
so many muscles wielding so many grap- 
pling hooks, that the retreat is so ra- 
pidly effected. 

What a complicated piece of ani- 
mal machinery :—and all this be- 
stowed on a poor despised worm! 

The starfishes, Echini, and sea 
anemones, as well as most of the 
naked and testaceous mollusea, af- 
ford the observer not only amuse- 
ment but instruction, as he watches 
them through the glassy walls 
which lay their habits and actions 
open to him. the way, Mr. 

rosse is now clearly of opinion that 
the threads or filaments shot out by 
the actinia have no direct connexion 
with the generative function, but 
are meejestlie weapons ; and he gives 
an oe of van a effect 
upon an unha little corkwing.* 
This unfortunatetittle fish, ovine 
ly a favourite with Mr. Gosse, as a 
fish of business, from the industry 
with which it examined the recesses 
of the leafy weeds in the tank for 
the minute animals which the globu- 
lar = lens of its magnifying 
eye detected, came to an untimel 
end by one of these weapons. It 
had probably touched a large Para- 
sitie Actinia, a species which shoots 
out its thread-bearing filaments in 
great number; and Mr. Gosse saw 
the poor little fish with one of them 
‘sticking to its mouth, evidently 
the accident of that very instant. 
It was greatly distressed; darted 
hither and thither wildly as if in 
agony, soon lay down on its side, 
and though two or three times it 
started up and essayed to swim, it 
“eponty dead.’ 

e must refer our friends to the 
book itself for a harvest of pleasant 
narratives and information,—for the 
mode of making and stocking the 
glass tanks,—and for a catalogue of 
the animals best fitted for them, in- 
vertebrate and vertebrate. Among 
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the fishes, the Grey Mullets,* the 
Wrassest _ — brilliant — 
lequin jackets and wa 
Sesmabauin the Pise-dahen,t oy, 
and the flounders (whose undulating 
progress as they glide through the 
water in their ascent or descent, or 
near the surface, whether in the 
marine or fresh-water tank, espe- 
cially if tempted ,by a worm, is not 
ungraceful), are among the most 
desirable. 

There is one monstrous species 
whose highly curious habits would, 
we are sure, attract more visitors and 
sixpences than many a more elegant 
form. Need we say that we allude 
to that Sea-Devil incarnate, The 
Angler, The Fishing Frog, Toad 
Fish, Wide Gab of our facetious 
brethren beyond the Tweed, or by 
whatever other hideous name ex- 
pressive of the beauty of its ugli- 
ness and forty-aldermanic powers of 
intro-susception it may be known.§ 

Cursed or blessed with a most 
voracious appetite and not gifted 
with rapid swimming powers, this 
subtle fisher, oman close to the 
ground by the aid of its pectoral 
and ventral fins, stirs up the sand 
or mud, elevates the two long slen- 
der appendages which spring from 
the head, and are abundantly sup- 
plied with nerves and muscles to 
agitate and display them, and give 
motion to the shining silvery dilated 
portion that crowns the first of 
them,—not very far unlike the effect 

roduced by a skilful disciple of 

onest old Izaak in spinning a 
minnow,—he patiently bides his time 
till his wranoscopic eyes warn him 
that the heedless small fishes, which 
are attracted by the play of his ani- 
mated baits, are within gulp of his 
open sepulchre of a throat—when 
down they go. 

Good, active, zealous Mr. Mit- 
chell, wave your wand, give your 
tank-purveyors a hint to furnish 
you with a Sea-Devil or two of 
some two or three feet or more in 
length. The fisherman knows him 
well, and though he rejects him as 
an unsaleable article, he generally 
examines this angler’s natural creel 
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before he throws him aside, and fre- 
quently not without profit. When 
caught in a net, a misfortune which 
has its effect, as a damper, upon the 
most voracious species, the appetite 
of the Wide Gab is no whit dis- 
couraged; and it generally devours 
some of its fellow-prisoners, the 
flounders especially, which have 
been taken from its stomach alive. 

‘ Well,’ quoth learned Sir Oracle, 
‘after all this fuss about ‘The 
Aquarium,’ it is no novelty. Some- 
thing very like it might have been 
seen at Rome, some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago.’ 

True, the luxurious Romans had 
their crystal vases—call them Aqua- 
ria if you will—but for what a dif- 
ferent purpose did they use them! 
‘We employ them for the contem- 
plation of God’s works; they to 
stimulate their jaded appetite by 
the sight of the living fish and its 
dying agonies. 


A Barbel|j seamd not fresh enough 
unless he died in the hands of one of 
the guests. Wherefore the fishes swum 
in the chamber, and were catched under 
the table, and are presently set upon 
the table. An Elops in the banquets 
of Severus, was brought in by servitors 
with crowns on their heads, and a Trum- 
petter with them, as if it had not been a 
feast for delight, but some triumph of 
the Gods. Also so great was their cu- 
riosity about their Fish-ponds, that it is 
hard to set itforth. In their Fish-ponds 
they had some fish would come when 
Cesar was but named. , Hirtius sold his 
Manor house, that had many fishponds, 
for 40,000 Sestertia. Cato the Tutor of 
Lucullus sold the fish came out of his 
Fish ponds, for as many. And if that 
price of the Fish ponds Columella men- 
tions, be to be granted, it was for 
400, 000.9% 


The suicide of Starfishes and Ho- 
lothuria, and a host of striking 
objects still press upon us for notice, 
but space in Fraser is precious; 
so we unwillingly close this fasci- 
nating seaside book with its beau- 
tiful and truthful illustrations and 
instructive pages teeming with in- 
teresting information, piety, and 
goodwill towards all creatures. 


§ Lophius piscatorius, 
4% John Jonston, 
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A CHAPTER ON GOLF. 


HERE is a philosophy in games 

and pastimes which adapts them 
to the different seasons of the year 
—to the open air or the dwelling- 
house—to the ordinary domestic 
circle or to visitors—to the strong 
and robust or to the aged and feeble. 
Golf, according to those conditions, 
is a Scotch summer game, played 
out of doors; two, or more, may 
engage in it; the exercise afforded 
is healthful and exhilarating, while 
it does not, like cricket, tax the 
bodily powers so as to preclude 
people of average physical develop- 
ment from joining in its practice. 
The requisites for the game are a 
large common (or links, as it is 
called in Scotland), a club, and a 
ball.. The links is divided into dif- 
ferent sections along its circumfer- 
ence, each of these being indicated 
by a small hole, and the play con- 
sists in holing the ball with the 
smallest number of shots. But as 
clubs and balls are relative terms, 
which, in the one case, may be asso- 
ciated with such bludgeons as sculp- 
ture puts into the hands of Hercules, 
and, in the other, with the projectiles 
used by cricketers or artillerymen, 
it is necessary to describe the imple- 
ments of this gem2 somewhat mi- 
nutely. To begin with the club: it 
is not a rude, ponderous instrument, 
but is, on the contrary, an elegant 
flexible affair. In length, it resem- 
bles a billiard mace, but is probably 
thicker at the top and narrower at 
the under extremity. The portion 
applied to the ball 1s in shape, what 
opticians would designate, plano- 
convex; or, to use more familiar 
phraseology, it somewhat resembles 
the human foot, with this difference, 
that the sole is flat. The plain side 
is mounted with horn, with a view 
to durability; while the outer, or 
convex side, is loaded with lead, to 
give greater momentum to the 
stroke. The size is much less than 
the human foot, being proportioned 
to the dimensions of the ball, which 
does not exceed two inches in dia- 
meter. The latter is made up of 
feathers, paste, and leather, and 
requires to be carefully prepared, 
so as to possess weight, strength, 
and elasticity, in due eget. 
The club also requires to be made 


of suitable wood (generally hickory 
and ash), and to be manufactured 
with great care and skill, otherwise 
the three elements specified as neces- 
sary for the ball cannot be attained 
for its propeller. 

The tools being briefly touched 
on, let us now start with a couple of 
golfers, and describe the externals 
of a morning’s sport. There is no 
reason why the game should not be 
played at any hour of the day as 
well as at its beginning ; but we are 
conservative of old habits, and, as 
we hold it to be sound policy for a 
man to have business of some kind 
or other to occupy his attention 
throughout the day, so it follows 
that his recreation should take place 
in the morning as a tonic in pre- 
paration for that business, or in the 
evening as a sedative after the per- 
formance of his labours. So, then, 
let golf be with us a morning pas- 
time. 

Six o’clock has rung, and groups 
of artisans are sauntering along 
to their daily toil; we pass them 
and the busy housemaids, who 
are at work dusting carpets and 
cleaning bell-handles, and in fifteen 
minutes we are on the links, and 
then we look around for one minute 
on the glorious prospect. There is 
the sky festooned over-head with 
blue and fleecy clouds, and the 
choristers of heaven flapping their 
glittering plumage in the golden 
sunbeams; there is the sea, calm as 
a silver mirror, and dotted with 
ships and fishing boats, the mea- 
sured sounds of whose oars boom 
solemnly along the face of the deep; 
there is the town itself, with its 
white towers and steeples, and the 
smoke of breakfast fires, your own 
among the rest, curling up like in- 
cense; there are the fields of yellow 
corn ripening for the harvest ; there 
is the green sward underneath your 
feet, literally sparkling with floral 
jewels—the white gowans, the sheep 
gowans, the yellow butter-cups, the 
sea-pinks, and the blue bells, all 
appealing in turn to different 
senses; and last, and not least, 
there is yourself in health and 
vigour; and in all this happy world 
there is nothing more poetical, al- 
though to dull mortals it may seem 
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seman than the firm tread and 
uoyant bearing of genuine physical 
vigour. Here are you with clear 
eye, blooming cheek, and steady 
hand, and what do these phenomena 
not denote? Do they not speak of 
being early and temperately to bed 
overnight? of domestic serenity? of 
conscience—purity, and so forth? 
Your bacchanalian, your gambler, 
your close-fisted, late at night, cheese- 
paring, money-making drudge can- 
not rise at dawn of morn to play at 
golf. You might as soon expect 
him to deduct a per-centage from a 
widow's debt. 

But we are on the links to pla 
and not to moralize. Very well, 
then, to work. Thomson takes a 
handful of brown sand from a hole, 
excavated for the purpose, and, 
forming a small p seenitt the ball 
is carefully placed on the apex. 
The club is then taken in hand, 
and, after two or three trial-aims, 
the implement is swung round with 
full radius, and the ball takes an 
upward flight of some hundred feet 
and disappears behind a small hill. 
Forthwith, an attendant urchin, 
y'clept a cadie, darts off in pursuit, 
and has its whereabouts fixed before 
the party come forward. Smith has 
his Hall ready, but by this time a 
boy with a fleet of cows, or a couple 
of nymphs with washing baskets, 
are seen hovering in the locality 
where Smith, from long experience, 
knows that his ordnance is likely to 
fall, and he has to pause. The delay 
is needful, because a blow with a 
golf-ball may be fatal, and in no 
circumstances is pleasant; and so 
much is this understood and acted 
on, that in some districts (viz. Glas- 
gow, &c.) the authorities are Vanda- 
listie enough to prohibit the sport 
entirely. 

‘ Hollo, you, there!’ shouts the 
remaining cadie, ‘cut your stick, 
will you! and look sharp about it!’ 

The parties admonished, knowing 
from experience that golfers do not 
brook delays, immediately act on 
the polite hint given by the youth, 
and there now being a clear field, 
Smith in turn proceeds to send off 
his ball. But instead of causing it 
to describe a brilliant parabolic 
curve like his antagonist, his shot 
produces a lowhorizontal movement, 
which carries the ball to a greater 
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distance. Both having played it is 
time that the party should move off, 
but you are a stranger, and as there 
are spare clubs and balls, you are 
courteously invited to try your 
hand; and, sooth to say, inasmuch 
as Messrs. Thomson and Smith 
struck their balls with so much ease, 
you do not think that there can be 
any great difficulty in the matter, 
and you grasp the proffered imple- 
ment without any hesitation. But 
tyro beware! When one looks at a 
gardener mowing grass, there does 
not in all the world appear to be a 
more simple operation. Well, friend, 
try it, sweep first, and you bury the 
point of the scythe in mother earth; 
sweep second, and you innocently 
brush the tip of the grass-blades ; 
sweep third, and you cut the grass 
in some places, but not in others; 
sweep fourth, you feel the perspira- 
tion running down your hosleok 
and your shoulders aching, and you 
give up the operation in despair. It 
is the same with golf. Your friends 
advise you not to attempt a heavy 
stroke, but you are determined to do 
something brilliant and you draw 
full force, but as you have struck 
nothing you swing round on one 
foot, and narrowly escape falling on 
the nose. Of course you are cer- 
tain that by striking lower next 
time you will do the business—but 
this time the club comes thump 
upon the ground, and a tingling 
pain runs from the wrist to the 
elbow. Messrs. Thomson and Smith 
are too polite to interfere—indeed, 
you do not give them time, for you 
are anxious to retrieve the blots on 
your escutcheon, and in fury you 
strike again. All at once you are 
taken back by a sharp crack, and a 
feeling of lightness comes over your 
grasp. You have broken the club. 
The head nearly paid its compli- 
ments to Thomson’s encephalon, 
and as for the ball it is at Smith’s 
feet, having positively not been dis- 
patched, notwithstanding your Her- 
culean effort, one yard from your 
standing point. You gaze at the 
shattered shaft in your hand, and 
have to admit with shame and con- 
fusion, that golf, like everything else, 
cannot be mastered without expe- 
rience, and that the ease and dex- 
terity of veterans in the art, is not 
the result of chance, but of long and 
o 
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continued practice. Now at last 
we move off in earnest. 

Thomson's ball lies in an advan- 
tageous position, and a red flag 
denoting the goal is seen fluttering 
in the distance. His next stroke 
sends the ball within a yard of the 
staff, and this is by all pronounced 
to bea goodshot. Smith has notbeen 
so fortunate, his ballliesinasand-rut, 
whilst some ungainly whins are in 
close vicinity, and he calls despair- 
ingly for the putter—an instrument 


with an iron head and stem, and. 


therefore calculated for durability 
when the golfer is driven to operate 
in the jungle. The ball is driven 
from its lair, but the awkwardness 
of its site has prevented an effective 
blow, and it has not been propelled 
onwards to its destination further 
than some ten feet, and this turns 
the scale in Thomson’s favour, who 
tries to hole his ball with the third 
shot, but the touch given is homeo- 
pathically too strong, and it pro- 
vokingly bounds over it for an inch 
or two. Smith now comes up 
within a foot. Thomson holes, but 
Smith is also entitled to play, in 
order that the shot may be equalized, 
and as he also holes with the fourth 
shot, the first hole is a draw between 
the two players. This, then, is golf, 
consisting of pedestrianism round 
the margin of the links,* two or 
three powerful blows, and two or 
three delicate manipulations. No 
game that yet has been invented 
affords more gentle and equable 
exercise, and if, at first sight, it seems 
to the players of more active sports 
to be too tame for general accep- 
tance, we must refer in proof of 
contrary experience to the antiquity 
of golf, to the numbers, distinction, 
and enthusiasm of its votaries, and 
to the feats which long practice has 
enabled some of them to perform. 
Positively golf can be traced in 
Scottish history up to 1457, and 
negatively to a remoter date. The 
negative, lest we should be thought 
of dealing with’Caledonian mist, we 
shall not touch on, but the positive 
evidence is too curious to be dis- 
=. of summarily. In 1457, foot- 
all and golf were prohibited in 


Scotland by act of parliament ; and 
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the cause of this was, that the 
youths of the north might con- 
centrate their strength on archery, 
it being found by bitter experience, 
that when the English and Seotch 
encountered each other in hostile 
conflict, the superiority of the Eng- 
lish bowmen more than once turned 
the tide of battle. The subsequent 
introduction of gunpowder into war- 
fare took away the prestige of the 
bow; but elles the canon against 
golf was ever formally repealed, or 
whether the musket quietly assumed 
its ascendancy, and threw this sin- 
gular enactment into desuetude, we 
know not; but certain it’is, that 
in practice golf emerged from its 
hiding place, and has ever since main- 
tained its ground as a national 
pastime. The blight of legislation 
seems to have fallen with more fatal 
effect on foot-ball, as whatever may 
have been its popularity anterior to 
the fifteenth century, its practice, 
although by no means unknown, is 
not now general north of the Tweed. 
An undoubted weakness of our fore- 
fathers was to drag everything into 
the vortex of statute law, and it is 
therefore not surprising that the 
authorities having once had golf 
under their notice, should be reluc- 
tant to lose sight of it in after 
times. We find that the Scottish 
Solomon had his own club-maker, 
and it is likely that his handiwork 
gave satisfaction ; but it would ap- 
— that the balls of national manu- 
acture were not up to the mark, and 
the golfers of the day were unpa- 
triotic enough to import balls from 
Holland and other places, a proceed- 
ing which the Protectionism of the 
day would not tolerate. James, 
although now in England, was de- 
termined on ‘justice to Scotland,’ 
and in a letter from Salisbury, dated 
5th August, 1618, he declares by 
way of preamble, that whereas ‘no 
small quantity of gold and zilveir is 
zeirly transported out of his Hieness’ 
kingdom of Scotland for bying of 
gott balles,’ and to stop this miquity 
uis majesty confers a anaael of 
ball manufacture on James Melvill for 
‘y° space of twenty-one zeirs.’ But, 
in case said James Melvill should, 
like other monopolists, rideon the top 


* Of course, there is no prescribed distance between holes, or as to size of links. 


At Leith, to go round the holes meant a walk of 2231 yards, 


yards less. 


It is now nearly 200 
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of his commission, the price of each 
ball was fixed at ‘four schillings 
money of this realm.’ If by ‘this 
realm’ the monarch meant England, 
Master Melvill would receive about 
twice the price at which golf-balls 
can be purchased in the reign of 
Queen Victoria ; but if he means 
the coinage of his native Holyrood, 
the remuneration for a ball would 
just be fourpence sterling. What 
the comparative value of fourpence 
was in 1618 and what it is in 1854 
we must leave to the decision of Mr, 
M‘Culloch and other pundits in 
economical science. Besides fixing 
the price, the king or his councillors 
took precautions for the identifica- 
tion of balls canonical, ‘y* said 
James Melvill being ordainit to have 
ane particular stamp of his awin, and 
to cause mark and stamp all suche 
ballis maid by him and his forsaidis 
thairwith ; and that all ballis maid 
within the kingdome found to be 
otherwayis stamped sall be es- 
cheated.’ Whether Melvill’s mono- 
poly was renewed or whether any 
other monopolist basked in the sun- 
shine of his ‘ Hieness’’ favour, his- 
tory and tradition are silent, but 
Edinburgh players, who now want 
good balls, take care that they bear 
the classical imprimatur of ‘ Gour- 
lay,’ who by dint of merit and with- 
out adventitious aid, contrives to 
keep himself at the top of the ball 
market. St. Andrew’s, however, is 
the great mart for this commodity, 
and it is said that it consumes about 
three or four thousand and exports 
eight thousand annually. 

Charles I. was an enthusiastic 
player, and it is alleged, although 
some microscopic antiquarians ques- 
tion the veracity of the statement, 
that he was playing on Leith links 
when a letter was put into his hands 
announcing the first news of the re- 
bellion in Ireland. He did not, 
however, display on this occasion 
the sang froid which heroes in like 
circumstances have evinced when 
engaged in a favourite recreation. 
He did not deliberately finish the 
round, or even allow the fate of the 
first hole to be ascertained ; but, on 
the contrary, he took the arm of an 
attendant, and in great agitation 
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drove to Holyrood, from whence he 
next day set off to London. The 
Duke of York, afterwards James I1., 
was also a keen golfer, and when 
visiting Scotland in 1681—82, in the 
capacity of Commissioner to the 
Seotch Parliament, he kept court 
along with the Duchess at Holy- 
rood, and gave royal encouragement 
to the games of the period, and per- 
sonally was often a competitor for 
golf honours on Leith links. A 
gentleman not long since dead re- 
members an old man who, when a 
boy, officiated as cadie to his royal 
highness on some of these occasions. 
At this time the golf was practised 
at the English court (very likely 
because patronized by the Stuarts), 
and two noblemen in the duke’s 
suite insisted that it was as much an 
English as a Scotch game. There 
being no historical data for the 
settlement of the controversy, it was 
agreed to decide it by a passage at 
arms. The two noblemen were to 
be on one side, and the duke was 
allowed to select an Edinburgh 
player as his partner. Inquiry was 
of course a as to the champion 
golfer in Edina, and universal suf- 
frage pointed to one Paterson, a poor 
shoemaker, whose ancestors had 
been equally famous for the like 
prowess. With some difficulty 

aterson was induced to play, and 
whether from real superiority, or 
by favour of their antagonists—for 
sincerity is not always to be found 
amongst the train of the blood royal 
—the Duke and his humble coadju- 
tor gained the day. The money 
acquired by Paterson in connexion 
with this exploit was employed in 
building a house in the Canongate, 
to which the Duke contributed a 
stone bearing the arms of the Pater- 
son family, surmounted by a crest 
and motto appropriate to the dis- 
tinction which its owner had ac- 
quired asa golfer. The crest is a 
dexter hand: grasping a golf club, 
with the motto ‘ Far and sure.’* 
The edifice is or lately was extant, 
and as a living page of the ‘ Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate’ we trust it 
will be allowed to remain. 

Golf long continued a favourite 
game with the nobility, gentry, and 


* « Far? is the phrase used by southern golfers asa warning to stragglers to keep 
out of danger when a ball is struck. The motto may be a pun on this, as well as 


indicating a shot far yet effective. 
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traders of Edinburgh, and three 
societies have with more or less suc- 
cess existed for about a century 
back. One of these received a silver 
club valued at 15/. from the Town 
Council, which was annually played 
for up to a comparatively recent 
period. These societies flourished 
with great vigour, having premises, 
insignia, and uniforms suited to the 
game ; but except the uniform little 
now remains to attract the popular 
attention. This decadence has not 
arisen from any want of attachment 
to the sport, but is rather a conse- 
quence of the advancing civilization 
and utilitarian character of the times. 
As already explained, a large, clear 
links is indispensable to the prac- 
tice of golf, and the difficulty is to 
obtain eligible ground withina mode- 
rate distance from towns. No other 
game, not even archery orcricket,de- 
mands so much space as golf,and al- 
though nominally the om ofa town 
are common to all, yet, devoted as 
we are to golf, we must in candour 
admit that golfers are not entitled 
to exclusive possession. Pedes- 
trians demand and should receive 
some consideration, and they league 
with arboriculturists, in order that 
trees may be planted, and your 
foliage is prohibitive of golfing. 
Citizens tired of the heat and dust 
of narrow streets erect villas beyond 
the links, and then there is a clamour 
for roadways which cause ugly in- 
tersections, and which necessitate 
drains, water-courses, pavements, 
lamp-posts, water-pipes, &c. In ad- 
dition to all this, cows, sheep, and 
horses, legally or illegally are turned 
loose into the green pastures for 
grazing; and after these follow or 
precede the washing and bleaching 
of clothes and drying ropes, and at 
length the mortified golfer is so sur- 
rounded with impediments, that he 
hangs his club in the attic, tosses his 
balls or playthings to his children, 
and follows his favourite sport no 
more. But it is difficult to extin- 
guish strong instincts—and of a 
Saturday afternoon we yet see 
of golfers of all ages in 

ith links; and in Bruntsfield 
links the genuine old _incorpo- 
rated Edinburgh golfer may still 
be seen in his red coat and green 
collar, an object of interest and ad- 
miration to the gaping urchin, and 
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to the passing stranger. St. An- 
drew’s, however, maintains its posi- 
tion asthe metropolis of golfing—and 
there the sport bids fair to flourish 
in immortal youth—a strong-hold 
where it maintains supremacy with 
a tenacity that nothing short of 
national convulsion is ever likely 
to disturb. This agreeable state of 
matters has been brought about by 
a variety of causes. In the first 
lace, the old archiepiscopal 7 
1as long been famous for profi- 
ciency in the game; it is the seat 
of a university, and golfing is reco- 
gnised as an academic pastime ; it is 
the chosen abode of retired gentry, 
and what amusement so suitable to 
green old age as golfing? Itis nota 
manufacturing town, and therefore 
the demand for ‘lungs’ is not so 
outrageous as in spinning districts. 
Hence the authorities are not utili- 
tarian, and they are conservative of 
golfing, and would no more tolerate 
innovations on the links than Oxford 
would think of draining the Isis, 
or Coventry dream of suppressing 
Lady Godiva’s procession. Aber- 
deen, Perth, Musselburgh, and 
other localities also, are praise- 
worthily jealous of inroads, so that 
the genius of golf, although scotched 
on her native and darling soil, is yet 
very far from being killed. 

We have now to refer to some 
singular feats in golfing, properly so 
called, as well as to some wonder- 
ful performances, which, although 
achieved by golfers, are not legiti- 
mately within the sphere of the 
game. Of the first class may be 
mentioned the dexterity of a north- 
ern player, who was in the habit of 
striking off three balls from one 
hole to another (the distance bein 
nearly five hundred yards) wit 
such precision that giving a uniform 
number of strokes to each ball,- the 
three would so cluster round the 
second hole that the player could 
touch them all with his club. To 
the uninitiated other kinds of feats 
had a greater appearance of the 
marvellous. When striking a ball 
on a large common the vertical or 
horizontal distance traversed cannot 
be accurately judged, except by a 
practised eye, hence, to send a ball 
up to the top of a mountain, or over 
the apex of a public building, con- 
fers on the golfer laurels which 
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could not be accorded to him on 
his own proper field. Some daring 
spirithaving evidentlysteeple-chases, 
in his eye, conceived the bold idea 
of driving a ball from Bruntsfield 
links to the top of Arthur’s Seat, 
near Edinburgh—a_ performance 
which appeared so extravagant to a 
local historian who flourished in the 
middle of last century, that, like 
the steam navigation of the Atlantic, 
it was dogmatically asserted to be 
an utter impossibility. It has, how- 
ever, been accomplished, affording 
another instance, among many, of 
the danger of rash assumption of 
the eamiathe office. The feat has 
not been tried latterly, as the 
number of houses and streets that 
intervene would render it a tedious, 
although, having duly the fear of 
our own warning before our eyes, 
we shall not add—an impracticable 
operation. The next enterprizes 
that deserve notice, are the driving 
of balls over public buildings, and 
the first of these was a bet, taken 
in 1798, that two members of the 
Burgess Golfing Society of Edin- 
burgh could not send balls over the 
spire of St. Giles’s church of that 
city. Two champions having been 
selected, they were allowed to use 
six balls each—and the question was 
decided at an early hour in the 
morning in order to prevent accident 
and interruption. For greater pre- 
cision to the judges and players, an 
erection was placed on the weather- 
cock, and the balls were struck from 
the south-east corner of Parliament- 
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square. The height, including base 
distance, is a hundred and sixty-one 
feet ; and the balls passed consider- 
ably higher than the required eleva- 
tion, and, in point of fact, after- 
experiment demonstrated that the 
undertaking was not up to the ave- 
rage stroke of formidable players. 
The next match of the kind was to 
surmount the Melville Monument, 
situated in the new town of Edin- 
burgh—a bet which the challengers 
could not have proposed had they 
been aware of the St. Giles’s affair, 
as the monument is only a hundred 
and fifty feet high—although it is 

ossible that the parties inthis second 

usiness, which took place many 
years after the other, may have 
thought that~golfing had so much 
degenerated in modern times, that 
the chivalry of the last century 
could not be maintained. The wager 
was, however, duly won by a writer 
to the signet, Anglicé, an attorney. 

One word more and we end our 
chapter on golfing. If in selecting 
a pastime permanence be any re- 
commendation, the golf is eminently 
deserving of consideration. When 
the arm loses its vigour, cricket must 
be given up, feeble knees will not 
suit for foot-ball, and the archer 
must cease to string his bow when 
the eye grows dim. But golf out- 
lives all—for as it does not heavily 
tax the bodily powers, that gentle- 
paced old age which Shakspeare 
says comes on us ‘ frosty but kindly,’ 
is not incompatible with its mode- 
rate indulgence. 
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c might be said, without much 

exaggeration, that we know as 
little of the interior life of Russia as 
of that of Dahomey or Timbuctoo. 
The jealousy of the Government 
has greatly contributed to this re- 
sult, although it is far from having 
been the sole cause. The country 
is not a tempting one to the traveller; 
nor are those who travel always the 
best judges or the keenest ob- 
servers of the manners and cha- 
racter of a people. Englishmen, 
especially, are so often the slaves of 
egoism and national prejudice, are 
so inveterately habituated to mea- 


sure everything by their own stand- 
ard, and to overlook the qualifyin 

conditions of the object criticized, 
that they are either very useless or 
very unsafe guides. The Germans, 
more liberal, are less locomotive ; 
and although their point of view may 
be higher than that of our own 
countrymen, their almost invariable 
pre-occupation by some theory 
renders them unfit to perceive and 
reproduce with fidelity character- 
istics on which they only philo- 
sophize. In the case of Russia, the 
language is an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle to a thorough compre- 
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hension of the people by a forei 
and although we have many books 
which profess to give an account of 
the country and the people, we are 
scarcely in a position to judge of 
their value, inasmuch as they are 
almost without exception tinged 
with political feeling. 

Yet the Russians are a people 
eminently worthy of being studied. 
Like all semi-civilized nations, they 
are full of character; the nobles, 
more especially in the provinces, 
from the strong and bizarre con- 
trasts between the original bar- 
barism of still recent date and the 
artificial polish arrived at by a 
forcing process ; the middle classes, 
from the arts to which they resort 
in order to sustain themselves in a 
false and difficult position; the pea- 
santry, whether serfs or enfran- 
chised, from their intense nation- 
ality, their mixture of simplicity 
= cunning, and from a peculiar 

ess of heart which not even 

e detestable institutions under 
which they live have succeeded in 
stifling or corrupting. To study 
them, however, you must be among 
them—Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, 
are not Russia. The popular ideas 
as to the climate, the habits, the 
costume of the people are chiefly 
formed on what been seen and 
described in the capital, and gene- 
rally in the north; but, as regards 
by far the larger portion of the Rus- 
sian territory, pe | are ridiculously 
wrong. Take a globe, and observe 
the latitude of an immense portion 
of that empire in Europe, and you 
will not be surprised to find that 
during all seasons but the winter 
you will live under a southern sun, 
of which the heat is almost as insup- 
portable as that of the tropics, and 
where the character of the people, 
and their manners, are soft, luxuri- 
ous, free, and as full of sensuous 
enjoyment, as may be those of the 
natives of the south of France or 
even of Italy. Confess, reader, that 
tea ooo reflection would 

ve supplied such impressions, you 
have ait heen sssteemadl to manad 
Russia and the Russians from this 
point of view. 

- Weproposeinthisarticletosupply, 
as far as our space allows,a few mate- 
rials for a more correct conception of 
* the true character of Russian interior 


er; 
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life, more especially in the provinces. 
They are derived from a work pub- 
lished some two years since at Mos- 
cow, in the Russian language, by a 
Russian gentleman of the class of 
the nobles, himself a landed pro- 
rietor, but, as far as may be in- 
erred from his book, singularly 
exempt from prejudice. Not that 
he professes any liberal ideas ; quite 
the contrary—he seeks to avoid 
self-obtrusion throughout, and limits 
himself to reproducing, with an in- 
stinctive fidelity, what he has heard 
and seen. M. Ivan Tourghenief’s 
* photographs’ are the more inte- 
resting, inasmuch as he is not a 
professed writer; he has not sought 
‘ effects,’ but has transferred to 
paper, with the vividness of a daguer- 
oe the impressions produced 
upon him by the various personages 
and scenes he describes. Nature 
has given him a fine perception of 
the beauties of scenery, and of the 
peculiarities of the human charac- 
ter: he paints them with the sim- 
licity and ardour of a lover, and he 
is none the less an artist because a 
practised eye will detect the absence 
or even the want of art. Of all de- 
scriptive works, those which are 
produced by men of this stamp are 
the most valuable and the most 
lasting, because they are necessarily 
stamped with the fidelity of truth. 
Mr. Tourghenief is possessed with 
a love of sport, which with him 
amounts to a passion. With his 
gun and his dog, and generally with 
an attendant of congenial taste, 
lent him by some friend at whose 
territory he stops in his rambles, he 
constantly follows his favourite pur- 
suit. He is not, however, a mere 
sportsman, but also a keen observer 
of human nature and character; and 
as his passion leads him into all 
kinds of out-of-the-way places, and 
among all varieties of people, from 
the highest to the lowest, he has 
had ample scope for observation and 
amusement. What led him to write 
we know not; but a few fragmen- 
tary descriptive pieces, which ap- 
in an unconnected form in a 
iterary review at Moscow, having 
attracted universal attention from 
the extraordinary fidelity and grace- 
fulness with which they depicted 
the manners of the people, he was 
induced to proceed, and ultimately 
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to publish the work of which we 
8 . In the original, it is en- 


titled the Journal of a Sportsman ; 
but such a name would very imper- 
fectly express the peculiar character 
of the work, in which sporting ad- 
ventures are a mere thread on which 
are hung the charming pictures of 
life, manners, and scenery of which 
the book is full. The author of a 
French translation, which has just 
appeared, has, with good judgment, 
pa the title into Mémoires 
dun Seigneur Russe,* which better 
indicates the value of the book, as 
containing the view taken by a Rus- 
sian aristocrat of many of the cus- 
toms and social institutions of his 
country. 

If there are those who seek the 
artificial stimulus of horrors, who 
like to hear with the mind’s ear the 
fall of the knout on the back of 
the suffering serf, or who desire 
that the simpler pictures of slave life 
shall be set in a connected narrative 
of refined cruelty and pain, as in the 
work of Mrs. Stowe, they will not 
find their appetite satisfied in the 
passages we ee to give. The 
pictures of Mr. Tourghenief are 
what we have called them at the head 
of this article—‘ Photographs;’ there 
is in them always something of still 
life. But, at the same time, they are 
eminently suggestive, the more so 
from the utter absence of all effort, 
egoism, or self-display on the part 
of the writer. They might have 
been made more ‘artistic,’ but then 
they would lose a certain smack of 
rough reality, which inspires an 
almost absolute confidence in the 
reader. The author does not 
moralize in words, but in examples. 
He does not spare his own class, but 
he lets the facts speak for them- 
selves; and as his sufferers are not 
angels, but Russians habituated to 
serfdom and its evils, you are able 
to look at that institution somewhat 
more philosophically than if your 
moral indignation were perpetually 
excited by artificial means. The 
bright side is given, as well as the 
dark one, and yet the result of the 
whole is a profound convictien of the 
ini | of serfdom as an institution, 
and of its degrading effects on the 
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subject as well as on the master. 
The book is a Russian Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, without its blood and gun- 
powder. 

Serfdom, however, furnishes onl 
episodes in these sketches, whic 
embrace almost every conceivable 
social variety. As the book is large, 
and written with extreme verbal 
closeness, we can do no more than 
select here and there a passage 
capable of being detached, premisin 
that it is often in the details an 
lighter touches that the author is the 
most successful. 

The lot of the Russian serf, like 
that of the slave everywhere, de- 
pends much on the character of the 
master, but, at the same time, much 
also on his own. We find in these 
pages, among a host of others, two 
portraits of serfs—the one, a man 
‘comfortable’ through steady in- 
dustry; the other, an idler, but en- 
joying immunity through his skill 
as a tracker of game. 


Khor (says M. Tourghenief) lived in 
the midst of a wood, in a large open 
space which had been cleared, drained, 
and cultivated, and in the centre of 
which rose a habitation, rustic in cha- 
racter, constructed of pinewood, and with 
the usual dependencies, such as a farm- 

ard, sheds, stables, wells, and so forth. 
i front of the house extended a rude 
bench, under a shed supported by four 
thin wooden props. Iwas accompanied 
by M. Poloutykine, of whom the inhabi- 
tant of this house was one of the pea- 
sants. We were received at the door by 
a fine young man, apparently about 
twenty years old. 

‘Ah! is it you, Fedia?’ said the mas- 
ter; ‘is Khor at home?’ 

‘No; Khor is gone with the cart to 
the town,’ answered the young man, 
disclosing a row of teeth as white as 
snow. ‘Do you wish me to harness the 
teledjka?’ (This is a species of open 
chaise without springs.) 

‘Yes; but first give us some kvass.’ 
(This is a refreshing acidulated drink, 
much liked by the Russians of the lower 
order.) 

The sides of the room were nothing 
more than the blocks and pillars of wood 
with which the house was built, but 
hewn smooth and whitened; and they 
did not exhibit those coarse images 
which we see too often in the huts of 
the peasantry, stuck on the walls with 





* Mémoires Wun Seigneur Russe, 
Hachette and Co. 1854. 
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moistened bread-crumb, which attracts 
the dust and harbours flies, creepers, and 
other insects. In the corner, however, 
which was evidently the place of honour, 
a lamp was burning in front of a sacred 
image in massive silver. The youth 
soon returned, armed with a large white 
jar full of fresh and foaming kvass, an 
enormous loaf of wheaten bread, and im- 
mediately after about a dozen of cucum- 
bers salted, swimming in a wooden bowl. 
These good things were arranged on the 
table, which had been freshly scraped 
and washed; and then he went and leant 
against the doorway, whence he looked 
on at our proceedings, his face radiant 
with good humour. We had scarcely 
finished this simple repast, when we 
heard the rumbling of the wheels of the 
teledjka. We sallied forth instantly, 
and there saw on the narrow seat of the 
vehicle a youngster of fourteen or fifteen 
years, whose whole attention was de- 
voted to restraining the ardour of a 
piebald horse. Round the teledjka 
were ranged six young giants, all bear- 
ing a strong family resemblance to 
Fedia. 

‘These are the sons of Khor,’ said my 
companion. 

‘Yes, we are all Khors,’ said Fedia, 
who had followed us out under the shed; 
‘but we are not all here—Potapp is 
gone into the wood, Sidor is driving the 
father.’ Then addressing the young 
driver, he added, ‘ Rattle along, for it is 
for the Barine ;’ (this is the Russian for 
the master;) ‘only mind the ruts and 
keep the animal well in hand, or you 
will lame him, and what is worse, you 
will shake the seigneur’s brains in his 
head;’ at which piece of pleasantry on 
the part of Fedia all the rest of the 
Khorides seemed immensely tickled. 

* * * 


LT inquired of Mr. Poloutykine how it 
was that Khor thus had his house and 
lived apart from the other peasants. 

‘Why, the truth is, that the fellow 
acted with much foresight. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, he was burnt out of 
his hut, and he made an arrangement 
with my father, for a certain rent, to be 
allowed to clear a place in the wood 
near a marsh, where he could build a 
new one for the family which he hoped 
Providence would send him.’ ‘And what 
makes you go to live in a swamp?’ 
‘Never mind that,’ said Khor; ‘you 
promise never to call on me for the 
corvée, and you yourself shall fix the 
rent!’ ‘ Fifty roubles a year,’ said my 
father. ‘That will do, thank you.’ 
‘ But mind,’ added my father, ‘no dimi- 
nution!’ ‘ You shall be regularly paid.’ 
And he soon after contrived to make for 
himself the enclosure you saw to-day. 
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The other peasants nick-named him 
Khor (the knowing one), and the name 
has stuck to him ever since.’ 

‘ And does he succeed pretty well?’ 

‘Extremely ; to-day he is to pay me 
his rent, and I have already given him 
notice that I must raise it unless he 
will buy his freedom. I often persuade 
him todoso, but the rogue swears by all 
his gods that he has not a kopeck for 
such a purpose.’ 

I felt interested in this man, and in 
the evening I mechanically took the road 
towards his little homestead. I found 
sitting on the door-step of the hut an 
old man, partly bald and gray, small 
in stature, but broad shouldered and 
strongly built. It was no less than 
Khor in person. I regarded with curio- 
sity this good man, who resembled most 
of the busts of Socrates, with his high 
protruding forehead, small piercing eyes, 
and broad flat nose. He asked me in. 
Fedia brought me black bread and milk, 
Khor seated himself on the bench, 
which, fixed to the wall, extended almost 
round the room, and stroking his beard 
gently he began to talk to me. He 
seemed fully conscious of his reputation 
as a man of sense, for he both talked 
and moved gravely, while occasionally 
his bearded mouth betrayed a slight 
smile. 

We talked of seed-time, of harvest, 
and on peasant life, and our views 
seemed to agree on these points; und 
yet it appeared to me that in thus talk- 
ing without any apparent object to a 
man in his position, I was losing a little 
of mine; especially as Khor, probably 
because he considered it prudent, was 
discreet and reserved. At length I said 
to him, ‘ Khor, why do you continue a 
serf, instead of buying your freedom?’ 

‘ And why should I buy my freedom?’ 
he answered; ‘our master is a very 
good master, and I know what my 
rent is.’ 

‘But,’ I added, lowering my voice, 
‘it is always better to live in freedom.’ 

He looked at me a little askance, and 
muttered, ‘ Ah, yes.’ 

‘Then why don’t you free yourself?’ 

Khor held down his head, and rose 
from his seat saying, ‘to do that one 
must have money, sir, and I have none.’ 

Then he suddenly added, in a tone 
perfectly natural and civil, ‘ But do you 
not want a chaise?’ 

Decidedly this man was not deficient 
in either intelligence or finesse. I said 
that as I wished to shoot, the next day, 
close by, I should like to make up a bed 
on some hay. 

‘You do us honour. But you must 
have some bed-clothes and a pillow. 
Here, you women,’ he cried, raising his 
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voice; ‘and you Fedia, go and help 
them. Women are such stupid crea- 
tures.’ 

A quarter of an hour after, Fedia, 
armed with a lantern, conducted me to 
the shed where the hay was kept, and I 
lay down with my dog at my feet. It 
was a long time before I could sleep; 
the cow came to the door and ‘mooed’ 
eloquently until driven away by my 
dog; then a pig came and commeneed 
an active foraging with his snout; and 
finally a horse tied close by began to 
munch his hay loudly, every now and 
then snorting and shaking himself. At 
length, however, I fell asleep. 

At break of day I was awakened by 
Fedia. I liked the lad very much, and 
he appeared to me to be the favourite of 
his father. They were accustomed to 
joke each other. The old man came to 
seek me, and whether it was because I 
had passed the night under his roof, or 
for some other cause, he appeared more 
disposed to warm to me than he was the 
evening before. 

‘What superb young fellows your 
sons are,’ said I, as the youth entered 
the room, and a strapping girl, who 
turned out to be the wife of one of them, 
arranged the tea-things for breakfast. 
‘Do they all live with you?’ 

‘Why, yes, it pleases them, and T 
don’t complain.’ 

‘ Are they all married?’ 

‘Here is a good-for-nothing, who can- 
not make up his mind,’ answered Khor, 
pointing to Fedia, who was leaning as 
usual against the door-post; ‘as for 
Vaska, he is still young, there is no 
hurry.’ 

‘And why should I marry?’ replied 
Fedia, ‘I am very well as I am; for 
my part I don’t know what one wants 
with a wife.’ 

‘There, there, you rogue, we under- 
stand you, we have seen you with silver 
rings on your fingers. You like to go 
dancing after the maids up there at the 
master’s. ‘Oh! you wicked fellow, let 
me alone, will you,’ added the old man, 
imitating the voice of Poloutykine’s 
maid servants. ‘Very well, very well, 
Mr. Whitehands!’ 

‘What is a wife good for?’ answered 
the youth. 

‘A wife,’ replied Khor, seriously, ‘is 
the nearest servant of a man; two hard 
working arms, which, added to his, 
make four.’ 

‘What do I want with a servant?’ 

‘You are fond enough of working 
with other people’s hands, if you can 
get them,’ said Khor, still joking his 
favourite. ‘We know what you are 
worth, you unmarried gentlemen.’ 

‘ Find me a wife, then,’ replied Fedia, 
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laughing. 
say to that.’ 

‘There, enough, enough,’ replied the 
father, smiling; ‘don’t you see that your 
clumsy efforts are tiresome to the Barine. 
I will find you a wife, be sure of that; 
and then turning to me, ‘I hope you 
will excuse him, he is a great over-grown 
boy, with nothing but down on his lip, 
and not the sign of a beard.’ 


It follows almost of necessity that 
the foregoing portrait is of an ex- 
ceptional person; but at the same 
time, from the matter - of - course 
manner of both master and serf, the 
inference is that such exceptions 
may be numerous. 

ere we have a portrait of a 
domestic serf, who is privileged to 
attend his master in the chase :— 

Kalinytch was a man of about forty 
years of age, tall, thin, and with a small 
head set aslant deep back between his 
shoulders. At the first glance he pre- 
possessed you by the bonhommie which 
expanded over his sunburnt counte- 
nance. It was the daily duty of this 
man to attend his master on his sporting 
excursions, carrying his game-bag and 
sometimes his gun. In fact, without 
such a man the seigneur would not have 
had the energy to pursue the game. 
But Kalinytch knew how and where to 
find the birds; it was he who went to 
fetch the fresh water, to clear the under- 
wood, and make room for the droschki, 
for his luxurious master. Although he 
had nerves of steel, he was a man of 
a soft and joyful character, singing to 
himself unceasingly, while his active 
eyes were on the look-out on all sides. 
In speaking, he had a slight nasal 
accent, his clear blue smiling eyes 
winked habitually, and his hand often 
strayed down to his beard, which he 
wore long and pointed like a Jew’s. 
His walk was a stride, without the 
slightest appearance of haste, as he 
scarcely seemed to lean on the long and 
slight stick which he carried in his hand. 
During the day, he and I exchanged 
from time to time a few words; the 
thousand little necessary services I re- 
quired, were rendered to me without 
servility; but in the attentions he paid 
to his master he exhibited all the pré- 
venances of an old nurse. The heat 
being insupportable, he led us to a sort 
of hut in the midst of the wood, where we 
were surrounded with aromatic herbs 
hanging up in bunches to dry: he made 
up two beds of fresh hay, and then, 
having covered his head with a net, he 
tock a knife, and a piece of lath scraped 
fine and thin, and soon returned 
triumphant with a pot of fresh honey, 
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from which he made us a sweet amber- 
coloured drink, almost as clear as spring- 
water; and we dropped asleep to the 
murmuring of bees. and the rustling of 
leaves. Awakened by a sudden gust 
of wind, I opened my eyes, and saw 
Kalinytch seated on the door-sill trying 
to cut out wooden spoons for use on 
similar occasions; and it was to mea 
source of supreme pleasure to regard the 
honest countenance of this primitive and 
simple-minded man, with his brow as 
serene as an autumn sunset. ‘Kaly- 
nitch is a good fellow,’ said his master 
to me, ‘and very useful. It is unfor- 
tunate that he can never manage to 
make a home for himself, or even build 
himself a hut; but he never could; and 
then I take him always about with me, 
he comes with me every day shooting. 
How could he?’ 

The quiet selfishness of this ar- 
rangement speaks volumes. 

Now let us take a picture of a 
different character. Our author 
has spent the afternoon and evening 
with a country gentleman,a thorough 
bon vivant. They are enjoying the 
cool of the evening outside the 
house, and sipping their tea :— 

The wind had almost ceased, but 
from time to time a slight breeze swept 
over us. One of these gentle currents 
of air, in expanding itself against the 
house in front of which we were seated, 
bore upon it a sound of blows many and 
measured, which appeared to come from 
somewhere in the region of the stables. 
Apolonowitch was in the act of lifting 
his saucer to his lips, and already he 
had distended his nostrils, an operation 
without which no true Russian can really 
enjoy the aroma of his tea, when he sud- 
denly stopped, listened, raised his head, 
swallowed a teaspoonful, and setting 
his saucer on the table, began with a 
smile of perfect good nature to imitate, 
as if involuntarily, the sounds which we 
heard: ‘Tcheouki! tcheouki! tcheouki! 
tcheouk! tcheouki! tcheouki! tcheouk!’ 

‘What can that be?’ I asked, with 
astonishment. 

‘Oh! nothing,’ he replied, ‘only one 
of my fellows whom I am having well 
flogged. You remember Vacia, who 
acted as butler for us this afternoon 
at dinner ; the tall one with the immense 
whiskers like brushes: Ah! now you 
have it !’ 

Indignation the most profound could 
not have withstood the unconscious look, 
naturally clear and soft, of Apolonowitch 
as he said this, I abstained from word 
or gesture, but it seemed that my eye 
betrayed my thought, for his radiant face 
was for an instant clouded with thought. 

* What is it, young man, what is it?” 
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he said, gravely shaking his head ; ‘by 
your glance you think me a very cruel 
master ; but you know the proverb: The 
more love, the more correction. It is a 
principle that is not of yesterday.” Ina 
saga ofan hour after, I took my leave. 

n passing through the village, I came 
across Vacia, with his large whiskers. 
He was walking leisurely along, cracking 
nuts. I stopped my chaise and called him. 

‘What was the matter, my good 
fellow ; they beat you to-day !’ 

‘ How do you happen to know that?’ 
replied Vacia. 

‘I know it because your master told 
me 80.’ 

‘My master himself?’ 

‘Yes, himself ; and why did he have 
you beaten ?’ 

‘Oh! there must have been a reason 
for it, of course. With us no one is 
beaten without a reason, no, no, no; 
with us, there is nothing like that, oh! 
no; our Barine is not like that ; ours is 
a real Barine ; where could you find such 
another? Oh! no, there is not his equal 
in the whole district, oh! no.’ 

‘Go on!’ I cried to my coachman. 

And in returning home I reflected on 
this singular specimen of Russian life on 
the old model. 


The following portrait of an in- 
dividual nobleman, executed with 
much minuteness, may be taken as 
equally characteristic of a class :— 


At some short distance from my pro- 
perty lives a handsome young gentleman 
of my acquaintance, named Arcadi 
Pavlytch Peénotchkine. Among other 
advantages which his domain possesses 
over mine is that it is full of game. 
Now my friend’s house, it should be 
said, has been built on the plans of a 
French architect, his servants are all, 
from the highest to the lowest, in English 
liveries, he gives really excellent dinners, 
and he receives you, when you visit 
him, in the most amiable manner ; and 
yet, with all that, you never seem, to 
desire to go and see him. He is a man 
intelligent and honourable, he has been 
perfectly well educated, from contact 
with the very first society his manners 
are most polite ; but at the present time 
his attention is devoted, and with signal 
success, to every pursuit connected with 
rural economy. ArcadiPavlytch, accord- 
ing to his own account of himself, is 
‘severe, but just;’ he watches closely 
over the well-being of his vassals, and if 
he chastises them, that is only the best 
proof he can give of his regard. ‘They 
are creatures,’ said he to me, on a par- 
ticular occasion, ‘with whom we must 
act as we do with children ; for, after all, 
we must always remember that they are 
but full grown children,’ As for himself, 
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whenever what he called the sad neees- 
sity for being severe occurred, he seemed 
carefully to avoid showing anything like 
anger, nay he would not even make a 
hasty movement or raise his voice ; he 
would simply point his finger at the 
culprit, and say, quietly, ‘Ah! I have 
caught you, my good fellow ;’ or, at 
other times, ‘What is the matter with 
you, my friend; recollect yourself.’ And 
his teeth would become a little com- 
pressed, his mouth would contract almost 
imperceptibly—that was all the emotion 
he permitted himself, although the luck- 
less offender knew too well what was 
coming. 

As he isin some sort atype, I will 
sketch his portrait. Above the middle 
height, and well formed, he is what the 
sex would term a good-looking fellow: 
he bestows the most minute care on his 
hands and finger-nails, and his cheeks 
and lips bear the rich tint of health. His 
laugh is full of frankness and heartiness, 
and when it is necessary to display the 
little courtesies, he has a peculiar habit 
of nearly closing his eyes and winking, 
which suits him well. He dresses with 
remarkable taste ; he receives an enor- 
mous quantity of new French publi- 
cations, of all kinds, but, for all that, 
is no great reader; I question even 
whether he has even yet got to the end 
of the Juif Errant. In fine, Arcadi 
Pavlytch passes for a gentleman of -the 
first water, and, in the eyes of mothers 
with daughters to marry, for one of the 
most desirable matches in the whole dis- 
trict. The ladies are quite mad about 
him, and with them everything he does 
is perfection. Besides this, he is re- 
markably prudent—the prudence of the 
serpent—but he has never been mixed 
up in any scandal; and yet, on occa- 
sions, I have seen him ready enough to 
square up to and demolish an adversary 
—if he appeared timid. He seems to 
know his value, and takes care to make 
himself sought after. © All loose society 
he shuns, that he may not compromise 
himself; but once, in a moment of 
gaiety, he confessed himself a disciple of 
Epicurus, though generally pretending 
a profound disdain for philosophy—a 
science which he stigmatizes as the 
quintessence of German folly. He is 
fond of music, and, while at the card- 
table, will sing low and between his 
teeth, but with feeling, some mor- 
ceaux of Lucia and the Sonrambula 
he has retained in his memory, but he 
almost always takes them a note too 
high. His winters he passes at St. Pe- 
tersburg. His house is unusually well 
kept; and even his coachmen have so 
far bent to his influence, that they not 
only clean the harness of their horses, but 
push their refinement to the extent of 
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once a day washing their faces, even to 
their throats and behind their ears! 
True, his people have a decidedly down- 
cast look ; but in this good country of 
ours, it is not so easy to distinguish the 
morose from the sleepy ones. 

Areadi Pavlytch has a soft and une- 
tuous manner of speaking, minces and 
cuts up his sentences, and rolls with a 
kind of voluptuousness each word as it 
falls like a pearl from between his hand- 
some moustaches. He is fond of inter- 
larding his conversation with the com- 
monest French phrases, such as Mais / 
cest impayable! Mais, comment done !/ 
Voila qui est merveilleux ! énchanté? 
charmé! ravi! and so forth. And yet, 
notwithstanding all the agreeable quali- 
ties I have here recorded, I confess that 
I have no particular liking for his so- 
ciety ; and, were it not for his pheasants 
and partridges, it is more than probable 
that we should soon bestrangers to each 
other. A vague uncomfortable feeling 
takes possession of you when you are at 
his house; even the luxury with which 
he is surrounded appears forced ; and 
when, every night, a valet de chambre 
frizzed and pommaded, comes, with his 
livery of blue and blazonry, to gently re- 
move your boots, you feel yourself con- 
strained and uncomfortable before this 
pale and precise looking figure. 


This Frenchified Russian, as may 
be inferred, is capable of a little 


quiet cruelty to his serfs. Here is 


an example :— 


Notwithstanding my very indifferent 
liking for Arcadi Pavlytch, I happened 
once to pass the night at his house. The 
next morning I rose early, and had 
already my horses put-to, when nothing 
would do but that I must stay and par- 
take of an English breakfast. With 
our tea they supplied us with chops, 
fresh eggs, butter, honey, Swiss cheese, 
&c. &c. Two men servants, in white 
gloves, silently anticipated our slightest 
wishes. We were seated on’a divan ; 
Arcadi Pavlytch was dressed in large 
loose pantaloons of silk, in which his 
feet were lost sight of, a jacket of black 
velvet, an elegant blue fez, and yellow 
Chinese slippers. Hesipped his tea, 
tasted this thing and that, admired his 
finger-nails, smoked a little, comforted 
his back with a downy cushion—in short, 
gave unmistakable signs of being in 
extremely good humour. After a time, 


che began seriously to attack the chops 


and the cheese, and had acquitted him- 
self like a man, when, having filled a 
glass of red wine, and put it to his lips, 
he suddenly lowered it, and his brow be- 
came overcast. 

‘What! This wine has not been 
warmed?’ said he, ina dry voice, to one 
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of the men servants. The man was 
visibly alarmed, grew pale, and stood 
petrified. ‘ I speak to you, mon cher,’ 
continued with a studied calm the young 
seigneur, his cold large eye wide open 
resting on the poor man, who could do 
nothing but twist with a slight convul- 
sive movement the napkin he held in 
his hand, while, so fascinated was he by 
his terror, he was unable to articulate a 
syllable. 

Arcadi Pavlytch lowered his head, but 
continued thoughtfully to regard the 
unfortunate man. Then, addressing me, 

‘Your pardon, mon cher,’ he said, 
with an amiable smile, while letting his 
hand fall gently on my knee. Then, 
again looking silently at the servant, 
‘ There,—go !’ said he, raising his eye 
brows, and striking on a bell at his 
hand, which brought immediately into 
the room a stout dark man, with a low 
forehead and forbidding eyes. 

‘ Make ready for Fedor,’ said Arcadi, 
to this man in as many words, with the 
most perfect self-command. 

And the man, whose special duty was 
the flogging department, made his obei- 
sance and left to fulfil his orders. 


There is in the foregoing a cool 
refinement of insensibility, and a 
systematic indifference to the degra- 

ation and suffering of the unfortu- 
nate serfs, more appalling than the 
most harrowing descriptions of 
cruelty and pain. The minuteness 
of the description and the absence of 
the arts of writing would argue that 
the picture is a true one. It cer- 
tainly is not overcharged. 

This Arcadi Pavlytch is also an 
amateur agriculturist, of aclass of 
which specimens may often be found 
even among our own squires. He 
does the dilettante part, and leaves 
the real management of his property 
to intendants. He insists on taking 
our author to see one of his estates. 
The descriptions of the journey, of 
the arrival of the lord and master in 
the village, of the intendant and his 
family, and various little episodes, 
are full of vraisemblance and vivid 
life, but unfortunately they are too 
long for extract. This intendant 
stands very high in the favour of his 
indolent master, who boasts of him 
that he is quite a statesman in little. 


This treasure, this ‘statesman,’ of 
whom Arcadi had so much spoken, 
(says the author,) was small in stature, 
broad shouldered, red nosed, with small 
blue eyes, and with his beard trimmed 
and arranged like a fan held downwards. 
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* Ah!’ exclaimed this man (who smelt 
of wine) in a kind of half-chanting tone, 
and as if he were ready to dissolve in 
tears, ‘Ah! and you have at last 
deigned to come to us, you, our father, 
our benefactor! Your hand, father, 
your hand!’ and he protruded his big 
lips in readiness. 

Arcadi Pavlytch allowed his hand to be 
kissed, and replied in an affectionate tone, 

* Ay, and how do matters go on here, 
brother Sophron ? 

‘Ah! you, our father!’ chanted off 
again the intendant; ‘and how could 
they go otherwise than well, when you, 
our father, our benefactor, deign to give 
the light of your countenance to this 
our poor village. ... Oh! it is hap- 
piness enough to last me to my grave ! 
Thanks be to God! Arcadi Pavlytch, 
thanks be to God, all goes well, well, 
well—all goes well, through your good- 
ness.’ 

After an instant or two of silence 
devoted to mute contemplation, the 
* statesman’ began to sigh with enthu- 
siasm, and, as if carried away by an 
irresistible impulse (to which perhaps an 
extra allowance of ardent spirits had a 
little contributed), again once more he 
begged to kiss the hand of the seigneur, 
and recommenced chanting with even 
more vigour than before. 

‘Ah! you, our father and benefactor 
—and— oh !—what !—surely in this joy 
T have lost my senses—yes— tis indeed 
true—I see you—I see you—I can be- 
lieve my eyes—it is indeed true that you 
are there—you, our father !—our ; 

And so on to the end of the chant. 
It was strong acting, but Arcadi Pav- 
lytch smiled, and said to me, in French, 
* N’est-ce pas que c'est touchant ? 

As this Arcadi Pavlytch seemed 
so proud of his management of his 
property, and insisted on showing 
all that his ‘ statesman’ had done for 
him, our author accompanied him 
the next day over hisestate. After 
having been called on to admire a 
multitude of proofs of excellent 
‘ systematizing, the visitors were 
at last requested to inspect a new 
mill that had recently come from 
Moscow. 


We could see (says our author) 
that the sails went well; and certainly 
if Sophron could have known what 
awaited us there, he would have been 
content with the more distant view. 
On coming out of the mill, at a few 
steps from the door, and close to a pool 
where some ducks were swimming and 
plashing, stood two peasants—the one 
an old man of some seventy years, the 
other a youth of some twenty. The 
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only clothing of either was a patched 
shirt, and each had a cord round his 
waist. Their feet were naked. The local 
edile was persuading them to go away, 
which. probably they would have done 
but that we came out. Sophron’s fists 
were clenched convulsively, and he was 
evidently much annoyed at this appari- 
tion. Areadi, too, frowned and bit his 
lip :—he had been all day boasting the 
excellent management of his estate. 
However, he walked straight up to 
them. The two visitors threw them- 
selves at his feet. 

‘ What is it? Speak!’ said he, in a 
severe voice, and with a slight nasal 
tone. The poor fellows exchanged a 
glance, but could not bring out a word. 
They winked their eyes convulsively, 
and breathed hard. 

‘ Well, and what is it repeated Ar- 
cadi ; and then, turning to Sophron, he 
asked, ‘ Of what family are they!’ 

* Of the Toboliief family,’ replied the 
intendant, in a low tone. 

‘Speak, I say!’ addressing the old 
man. ‘ Don’t be afraid, fool!’ 

The old man lifted his bronzed and 
wrinkled neck from the earth, and from 
between his lips, which were literally 
blue, said, in a voice of anguish, 

‘Help us, help us, good master!’ 
And then he once more prostrated him- 
self ; the younger of the two did almost 
the same. Arcadi Pavlytch regarded 
their prostrate necks without emotion ; 
and then, throwing himself into a fresh 
attitude, he added— 

* And of whom do you complain ? 

‘ Have pity, good master! A moment 
only, to get breath. We are tortured— 
we are ’ 

‘And who, then, makes martyrs of 
you?’ 

‘ Sophron Jakovlitch, the intendant.’ 

‘ What is your name !’ added Arcadi, 
after a moment’s silence. 

* Anthippe, good master.’ 

* And the other?” 

‘Is my son, good master.’ 

Arcadi again was silent, curling his 
moustache : then he went on— 

‘In what respect has he tormented 
you?’ And while he said this he looked 
down on the poor fellows, over his mou- 
stache. 

‘Good master, he has entirely de- 
spoiled and ruined us. Contrary to the 
regulations, he has given in two of my 
sons to the recruiting service, and now 
he wants to take away the third. It was 
only yesterday that he took away from 
me my Jast cow; and his grace, the an- 
cient, who is as bad as himself, has 
pulled down my house. Ah, good 
master, don’t let him quite ruin us!’ 
Mr. Peénotchkine was very much em- 
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barrassed. At last, with an air of vexa- 
tion, he demanded of the intendant what 
he had to say to the accusation. 

‘ Sir, he is a drunkard,’ answered the 
other, witha certain assurance of manner, 
—‘a drunkard and an idler: he does 
nothing : for five years he has been un- 
able to pay his rent.’ 

‘ Sophron Jakovlitch has paid it for 
me, good master,’ answered the old man. 
‘ For five years he has paid it ; and be- 
cause of that he makes a slave of me, 
and takes all I have, good master, 
and ae 

‘ But that does not explain how you 
are in arrears,’ answered Arcadi, quickly. 
It is that you drink. You frequent the 
cabarets.’ 

The old man opened his mouth to ex- 
plain. 

‘I know you!’ continued Arcadi. 
‘ Your whole life is spent in drinking, 
and in sleeping on the stove, and it is the 
hard-working peasant who does your 
work.’ 

‘ And, moreover, he is rude,’ added 
the intendant, seeing that there was no 
reason to fear for his own rudeness in 
interrupting his master. 

‘ Yes, of course, it is always so; and 
how often I have had to notice it! The 
idler gives himself up all the year to 
drink and debauchery, and then, some 
day or other, he comes to throw himself 
at the feet of his master.’ 

‘ My good master,’ said the old man, 
in a tone of the most terrible despair, 
‘in the name of God, come to our assist- 
ance. I declare to you, before Heaven, 
that I have not a morsel to eat, or the 
means of gaining my living. Sophron 
Jakovlitch has taken a hatred towards 
me,—why, Heaven only knows ; but he 
has ruined, crushed, destroyed me: and 
now he is going to take away my last 
child.’ Here the tears rolled over his 
bronzed cheeks. ‘In the name of God, 
my good master, come to our aid !’ 

‘ And it is not only us that he per- 
secutes,’ said the younger of the two. 

Arcadi Pavlitch took fire at this un- 
lucky word of the young man, who had 
till then kept silence. 

‘And you! Who spoke to you? 
When you are not spoken to, how dare 
you speak? Hold your tongue, sir! 
Why, this is a revolt! I am not the 
man to be revolted against !’ 

Two hours after I had left I encoun- 
tered a peasant, whom I knew as a 
capital sportsman. I asked him if he 
knew the intendant of Mr. Peénotchkine. 

* What! Sophron Jakovlitch ? 

‘ Yes, what sort of a man is he?’ 

* He is not a man—he is a dog; and 
a dog so bad, that from here to Koursk 
you could not find his equal.’ 
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* Indeed!’ 

* Yes; and this property of that Mr. 
Peénotchkine, it only appears to belong 
to him: the real owner is this Sophron.’ 

* You believe so.’ 

‘He has made a property of it for his 
whole life. There is not a peasant on 
the estate who is not up to his neck in 
debt to him, so that he has them all 
under his thumb. He employs them as 
he likes, he does exactly as he likes. 

are his victims.’ 

And then he went on to describe the 
various extortions of Sophron. ‘He is 
very clever! And how he rolls in money, 
the wretch! But his delight is to flog ; 
he is a dog, a mad dog; heis nota man, 
I tell you; he is a wild beast.’ 

- ‘And why don’t the peasants com- 
plain to their real master?’ 

‘Why, you see, sir, if he gets his 
rents regularly, he is satisfied. If any 
one complains, he lets them know what 
they have to expect. He reminds them 
of what he has done to others.’ 

I told him of the old man and his son. 

‘Yes,’ said he; ‘and Sophron will 
suck the old man dry, even to the mar- 
row in his bones. Henceforth, too, his 
only word will be a blow. Poor old 
man! And what is the cause of it all? 
Why, five or six years ago he resisted 
Sophron’s authority in some trifle or 
other, and he said something that has 
rankled ever since. He has never ceased 
to torture him, and to drain him dry. 
He has sent off two of his sons as 
recruits, contrary to the law! The exe- 
crable wretch !’ 

The national music of Russia, as 
the reader probably knows, is of 
much originality and beauty, and 
deeply tinged with an indefinable 
sentiment of melancholy. A passion 
for song prevails among the pea- 
santry, who often join to very fine 
voices remarkable executive powers. 
It is not unusual with them to en- 
gage in contests for supremacy in 
this exquisite art. Of one of these 
our author gives a charmingly 
graphic account, from which we can 
extract a few passages only, regret- 
ting not to be able to reproduce the 
whole, marked as it is by vivid and 
characteristic portraiture. The 
struggle has been appointed to take 
place in a well-known drinking-shop 
or cabaret situated in a village of 
the steppes placed on a hill and 
abruptly divided by a ravine :— 

In the middle of the cabaret was a 
thin but well-made man of about three- 
and-twenty years of age, wearing a long 
robe of blue calico. He had the air of 
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an operative, and he did not appear to 
be in the most robust health. His 
meagre cheeks, his large, restless grey 
eyes, his straight nose and nervous 
nostril, his clear, lofty forehead, covered 
with masses of pale, deep sandy coloured 
hair, worn behind his ears, his lips 
somewhat thick, but fresh-coloured and 
expressive—all these traits indicated an 
impulsive and impassioned character. 
He seemed much agitated. His eyes 
frequently opened and shut; he breathed 
fitfully ; his arms trembled as if he were 
suffering from an access of fever ; in fact 
it might be said that he was in a state 
of fever—that is to say, the nervous 
excitement so common with those who 
have to speak or to sing before an as- 
semblage expecting great things. This 
was Iachka, or James the Turk. Near 
him was a man of about forty years of 
age, broad shouldered, with heavy cheeks, 
low forehead, Tartar-like eyes, short flat 
nose, square chin, and black hair, hard 
and shiny like the bristles of a brush. 
It was easy to see that such a counte- 
nance would easily assume, perhaps was 
not unaccustomed to, an expression of 
ferocity. Without moving, this man 
looked about him with a dull, slow 
glance, like that of a tied ox. He had 
on an old, indescribable coat with flat 
brass buttons, and a not very new black 
silk cravat encircled his thick, muscular 
neck. He was called Diki-Barine, or 
the Gentleman-Savage. Opposite him, 
in the angle of the bench encircling the 
apartment, and under the images, was 
Tachka’s rival in the coming contest, 
the general dealer of the village, a man 
of middle height, but. well made, about 
thirty years of age, his face freckled, 
his nose broad and on one side, with 
small, piercing eyes, bold and restless 
in their glances, and beard carefully 
trimmed. This man was generally called 
‘the Dealer,’ seldom by any other name. 
From meat, fish, or candles, to bricks, 
lime, or wood for building, from a sport- 
ing-dog to a saucepan ora box of lucifers, 
nothing came amiss to this man of many 
trades. 

As for Iachka, his antagonist, he had 
obtained his nickname of ‘the Turk’ 
from the simple fact of his being the son 
of a woman of that nation who had been 
brought into Russia asa prisoner. Al- 
though his exterior was that of a simple 
workman, he had the true soul of an 
artist, in the full sense of the word. 
His worldly state was that of a workman 
in a paper factory near at hand. 

At length the match commenced, lots 
having been drawn for the first start, 
which fell to the dealer. This man rose 
from his corner and, half shutting his 
eyes, commenced, in a very high falsetto 
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voice, 4 national air, which I heard for 
the first time, and which is unapproach- 
able except by voices thoroughly sure 
and capable of reaching with perfect pu- 
rity the highest registers. The voice of 
this man was soft and agreeable, but 
somewhat mechanical; he seemed to 
turn it about like a brilliant gem; the 
notes appeared to part from his throat, to 
ascend and descend some spiral way of 
crystal glittering in the sun, and, when 
at its heights, he literally rained gems 
of the most charming melodies, which 
floated and undulated, till he would let 
them lose themselves in gossamer-like 
sounds, which died away in silence ; yet 
after these pauses, which scarcely al- 
lowed us to breathe, he suddenly burst 
out with a refrain of the same airs, sung 
with a power and a boldness that carried 
you away. It was a performance that 
would have charmed the most exacting 
amateur. The voice was that known as 
a Russian tenore di grazia, and it would 
have been listened to with pleasure at 
Naples or Milan, or it would have be- 
come the tenor léger of the Paris opera. 
Knowing that he was before accom- 
plished and practical judges, he gave rein 
to his powers, or, to adopt the charac- 
teristic popular phrase of the country, 
he did not hold himself in his skin. The 
district is one noted for hundreds of 
first-rate connoisseurs, and throughout 
Russia it is regarded as a locality the 
most famous for vocal melody. 

For a long time the worthy dealer, 
notwithstanding his vocal tours de force, 
went on singing without producing any 
marked effect on his auditors, but sud- 
denly a passage more marvellously vo- 
calized than the rest broke the spell of 
expectation, and sent a thrill of joy 
through them all, A low choral mur- 
mur was only interrupted by mut- 
tered cries the most grotesque, such as 
‘Superb !—Oh! the rascal!—Yes, fes- 
toon your notes, snake !—Ah! the 
wretch !—The animal !—The dog !—Go 
to the devil, you Herod, go!’ and other 
polite manifestations of enthusiasm, of 
the same kind. The rival singer, it is 
fair to say, showed, by the approving 
movement of his head, that he acknow- 
ledged the beauty of the singing. ‘The 
Savage’ alone rested immovable and im- 
passible, but his glance fixed upon the 
singer was of a remarkable softness, 
although on his lip there was the con- 
ventional disdain of the critical amateur. 
Encouraged by these marks of approval, 
the artist let out like a whirlwind, exe- 
cuting such roulades, such trillings, such 
bursts of sound, followed by such cas- 
cades, that when, at last, exhausted, 
pale, bathed in perspiration, and throw- 
ing hack his body for the last effort, 
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there came forth one long expiring note, 
which seemed to lose itself in space, one 
sudden cry escaped from all the listeners 
together, as on the word of command 
bursts forth the fire of a platoon. One 
flung himself on the neck of the singer, 
and squeezed him in his long bony arms ; 
the innkeeper cried as if his voice would 
crack, Molodetz! Molodetz! (a word 
significative of familiar admiration, as in 
English is said ‘trump !’); a poor pea- 
sant expressed his delight in the way 
habitual to his class, he commenced 
spitting vigorously against the door; 
and on the countenance of the rival there 
was an expression of intense admiration. 


After some compliments and a 
characteristic scene among the au- 
ditors, Iachka is called upon to 
begin :— 

Iachka passed his hand over his 
throat, and murmured a few incoherent 
words, which betrayed excessive timidity 
and doubt. 

‘Don’t be afraid!—that is the only 
thing you need be ashamed of! Sing 
man, sing man, and do your best!’ said 
‘the Savage,’ in a tone which claimed 
obedience. 

Tachka breathed deeply, looked 
around him, and covered his forehead 
and eyes with his left hand. The party 
seemed to devour him with their eyes, 
more especially the dealer, who, not- 
withstanding his late trrumph, was not 
wholly without inquietude. When 
Tachka at length uncovered his face, the 
poor fellow was as pale as death, and his 
eyes were scarcely perceptible under 
their downcast lids. At length, after 
having taken a long breath, he began. 
His first note promised but little : it was 
feeble, unequal, and scarcely seemed to 
come from the chest, but rather as if it 
had been thrown into the chamber from 
some voice without. After this first 
broken note there came another, more 
firm and more prolonged, a tremulous 
sound, like the vibration of a violin 
string which, when struck by a master- 
hand, produces an echoing tremulous- 
ness, softer than the first sound, and 
which gradually seems to grow more dis- 
tant and more feeble, until at last it 
vanishes. After a third note, a little 
stronger, and more full and beautiful, 
the singer gradually grew moré warm 
and animated, and at last it was possible 
to judge of the character of the air, 
which was strikingly melancholy. 

Soon an intense pleasure began to 
manifest itself on the faces of all; the 
grace and softness of the intonations, 
and the exquisite finish of the nwances 
left no room for criticism. Seldom had 
I heard a voice of more exquisite fresh- 
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ness. At the opening a certain timidity, 
accompanied by a formality of intona- 
tion, interfered with the pleasure; but 
all this was soon lost in the profound 
feeling, the true passion of the singer, 
blending with the sadness of the air all 
that is beautiful in youth, strength, soft- 
ness, and expressiveness. The true 
Russian soul, so good and so full of 
warmth, breathed through this voice, so 
soft and charming, which went direct to 
the hearts of the auditors, there to touch 
those chords which awaken the national 
melancholy. And now the melody grew 
and developed itself in beauty. It was 
evident that an intoxication of inspira- 
tion had carried away the singer. No 
longer the slightest trace of timidity, but 
an entire abandonment of the soul to the 
voluptuous delight of the song. Ifthere 
was not the less a tremulousness in the 
voice, it was no longer the uncertain 
tone of timidity, but the thrill of passion 
which passes direct into the souls of the 
listeners; and all the while that noble 
voice continued to gain in power, in 
force, and in amplitude. His song ex- 
cited my imagination to the most vivid 
memory of past scenes, which were con- 
jured up before me like life; and this 
through the passion of a simple artisan, 
standing immovable in a common caba- 
ret, but whose inspiration made him for 
the moment a magician and a master 
alike of the beautiful and of the sublime. 
Singing under the stress of his impas- 
sioned emotion, this young villager had 
forgotten everything, us, his rivalry, and 
his rival, sustained as he was like a 
buoyant swimmer on the waves of his 
melodious and mellifluous song. 

I heard a sound of stifled sobs—it was 
the innkeeper's wife, who was crying, 
her head fallen on the window-sill. This 
sight seemed to give a new soul to the 
singer, whose song grew more deeply- 
infused with feeling; the innkeeper was 
panting with the excitement and the 
charm. The trivial Morgatch sat like a 
statue, but with his eyes fixed on the 
grimy ceiling; the poor peasant was 
sobbing noiselessly in his corner, ba- 
lancing his head as if to nurse and soften 
his emotions; and on the iron visage of 
the Savage, under his long black eye- 
lashes, that seemed glued to his cheek, 
were two large round tears, hanging sus- 
pended and ready to break. As for the 
rival singer, he rested utterly motionless, 
but with his right hand closed, and 
pressing convulsively his forehead. 

Panting as we were under. these sen- 
sations, 1 do not know what would have 
been the effect of the last paroxysms of 
our emotion, had not Iachka suddenly 
brought his song to a close, with a sharp 
note, of a boldness, a fineness, and a 
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purity so extraordinary, that. it seemed 
as if in that one sound his voice had de- 
parted for the heavens. No one moved, 
no one spoke; it seemed as though ‘all 
expected the return of that voice from 
its flight. Iachka opened his eyes and 
looked surprised at this kind of ecstatic 
silence ;- but he soon saw the reason— 
involuntarily that silence had accorded 
to him the victory. 

Iakof! said ‘the Savage,’ in a voice 
trembling with emotion—but he could 
not utter another syllable. 

We were in fact petrified, as if by en- 
chantment. At length the rival of Iach- 
ka rose and advanced towards him. 
‘You have won !—yes, you have won!’ 
said he, with an emotion it was painful 
to witness; and he rushed out of the 
place. 

The nobility of Russia are noto- 
riously extravagant, resembling, in 
the country districts, in many of 
their habits, the Irish spendthrift of 
the past age. The book of Mr. 
Tourghenief is full of life-like por- 
traits of men of this stamp, who have 
ruined themselves and who come to 
utter destitution. There is one 
charming little episode of this kind. 
A proprietor becomes enamoured of 
a young girl, a serf, the waiting- 
maid of a lady at some distance. 
She consents to become his mistress, 
and he succeeds in hiding her from 
the lady. She betrays a marvellous 
aptitude, and learns with facility to 
sing, to play, to dance. At length, 
on one unlucky occasion, she cannot 
resist the temptation to flaunt her 
grestness in the eyes of her pro- 
“ate who has so often tormented 
er by her pride and unkindness. 
The two drive past the domain, but 
are unfortunate enough to overturn 
the carriage of the lady on the road- 
side. This leads to a discovery; the 
police are called in—are bribed—the 
girl is still retained. But the lady 
has recourse to law in all its most 
vexatious forms, and the lover is 
harassed in person and in pocket. 
a the young girl, seeing that 
ruin will ensue, insists, in spite of 
all remonstrances, on delivering her- 
self up. He is distracted; but she 
escapes, and effects her generous 
purpose, although knowing the fate 
that awaits her from her vindictive 
mistress. He loses all self-control, 
wastes his substance in debauchery, 
even to his last shilling; and when 
the author again encounters him, it 
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is in a low coffee-house at Moscow, 
where he is living on his wits, but 
where, nevertheless, he insists on 
giving his visitor champagne. If 
our space permitted, we could extract 
some very touching passages of this 
kind. In the following extract, an 
extreme case is daguerreotyped. 
Mr. Tourghenief, while out shooting, 
trespasses on the grounds of a pro- 
prietor named Radiloff, and a shot 
which frightens a young lady of his 
family, bringshimup. After alittle 
heat, Radiloif finds that the intruder 
is a gentleman, and he insists on 
his coming to the house and dining. 
He has been presented to the 
mother :— 

‘And see,’ continued Radiloff, point- 
ing out to me a person tall and thin, 
whom I had not perceived on entering 
the drawing-room, ‘here is Fedor 
Mikhieitch.’ And then, addressing this 
person, he said, ‘Come, Fedor, give this 
gentleman a specimen of your talents ; 
aman with your advantages should not 
stand skulking in a corner.’ The man 
to whom these words were addressed 
rose instantly from his seat, and having 
taken a wretched violin from under the 
window-seat, seized the bow by the 
middle, but with the wrong end upper- 
most, and having fixed the instrument 
against his chest and shut his eyes, 
began to sing and dance grotesquely 
while he scraped the strings. He seemed 
about seventy years of age, and wore a 
long surtout of grey calico, which hung 
flapping against his long bony legs. This 
unfortunate being continued to dance, 
sometimes making his steps rapidly with 
his feet, sometimes balancing affectedly 
his little bald head, sometimes throwing 
it back and displaying the swollen veins 
of his neck, while he went through this 
exercise with an effort too visible from 
the occasional yielding of his knees. His 
toothless mouth opened from time to 
time to emit a sound more like a rattle 
than an expression of gaiety. It was not 
difficult for Radiloffto perceive from my 
countenance that this exhibition of the 
talents of Fedor was anything but agree- 
able to me. 

‘Enough, old gentleman, enough ; 
now go and get your reward.’ Fedor 
Mikhieitch instantly restored the violin 
to its place, and, after saluting us all 
separately, he left the room. In a few 
moments my host invited us to take the 
eau-de-vie, as dinner was served. Whilst 
we were going to the dining-room, and 
taking our places, Fedor Mikhieitch, 
who, from the effects of the ‘ reward,’ 
had his eyes dancing and a decided ver- 
mnilion at the nose, was singing a mar- 
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tial song. His place was allotted apart 
from us at a small table, without table 
linen, in a cornerof the room. The poor 
old man had forgotten himself even to 
the extent of neglecting the most ordi- 
nary rules of the table, and it appears 
that it was a matter of necessity, espe- 
cially on any extraordinary occasion, to 
keep him at a certain distance from the 
company. He crossed himself, took 
a long breath, and began to swallow like 
a shark the food set before him. 

In answer to a glance of inquiry on 
my part, my host said: ‘ Yes, he, too, 
once was a landed proprietor; he was 
rich, and he ruined himself; now he 
lives in my house. In his time he passed 
for the nost formidable gallant in the 
whole district; he ran away with two 
married women; he maintained a choir 
of singers in his house, and he was him- 
self noted everywhere for his skill as a 
dancer and a singer.’ 


During the dinner and in the 
evening, our author noticed some- 
thing in the expression of the 
young lady’s countenance which 
fascinated his attention. She was 
the sister of Radiloff’s deceased wife, 
and in the familiarity of his address 
there was nothing incompatible with 
their position. In the evening the 
conversation led Radiloff to describe 
the intensity of his grief at the death 
of his wife. 

‘The next morning,’ he said, ‘I 
found myself beside her body. It 
was in the height of summer, and in 
the broad sunlight. Suddenly I saw 
(here Radiloff shuddered) —I saw a 
fly walking over her eye, wide open as 
it was. I fell like a sack, znd when 
I came to myself I wept for hours.’ If 
I were to live for a century (says the 
author) I should never forget the ex- 
pression at that moment on the counte- 
nance of the young lady. The mother 
of Radiloff (an old lady short of stature, 
thin in the face, and with a gentle, even 
timid, but sad expression), the mother 
laid on her knee the stocking she was 
knitting, drew her handkerchief from 
her enormous reticule, and, thinking 
herself unnoticed, dried two large tears. 
Fedor Mikhieitch, as if inspired, seized 
his violin, and with his wild shrill voice 
commenced singing. The intention was 
good. The miserable old man was thus, 
according to his idea, showing his devo- 
tion in the hope of passing off the scene. 
We all shuddered at the first note, and 
Radiloff begged him to be quiet. Seven 





days afterwards I happened to pass again 

by the house of Radiloff, but found nei- 

ther him nor his sister-in-law. In fact, on 

the very night I have described, they had 
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eloped together, abandoning the old 
lady. As soon as I heard this, I com- 
prehended the peculiar expression on the 
young lady’s countenance while Radiloff 
was describing his sensations on seeing 
the dead body of his wife. That ex- 
pression, in fact, was not merely one of 
sorrow or of pity, but was inflamed by 
the fire of jealousy. 


The length to which these ex- 
tracts have run obliges us to bring 
them toa close. The peculiar cha- 
racter of minuteness which pervades 
the original has been necessarily 
somewhat lost sight of, in order to 
reduce them within a reasonable 
compass. They form but a small 

ortion of the whole collection of 

aguerreotypes, many of which are 
far more interesting than those 
which we have selected, but less 
manageable for the purpose of selec- 
tion. For instance, the chapter 
which narrates in full the story 
of the slave mistress, already re- 
ferred to; and another, called in the 
French translation, the Comptoir, 
in which we have a perfect picture 
of that imperium in imperio, a Rus- 
sian proprietary village, where the 
mistress, a kind of Lady Bountiful, 
regulates, by means of ukases or 
proclamations, all the affairs of her 
petty sovereignty, down to the pet- 
tiest details of offences and punish- 
ments, but who is in turn systema- 
tically cheated by her stewards. 
The farmer comes to sell his wheat; 
a hard bargain is driven between 
him and the steward as to the price. 
Is it for the benefit of the mistress ? 
No! The dispute is as to what the 
farmer is really to pay; the price 
for the eye of the mistress being 
fixed by common consent. And 
then the farmer is ushered by the 
steward with every formality and 
servility into the presence of the 
lady, in order that the false con- 
tract may be duly ratified. In this 
chapter, too, we find the steward 
eoercing an honest serving-man who 
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loves one of the maid-servants 
coveted by the steward himself, the 
end being that the poor girl is made 
the scapegoat. In another chapter 
we have an amusing portrait of a 
lady-proprietor who from conscien- 
tious motives has remained single; 
she conceives it to be her duty to 
keep her serfs in the same state, and 
not a man or a woman of them is 
pe to marry. In another, a 
eautiful girl has been brought to 
the capital by a fine-lady mistress, 
her owner, who, to keep her about 
her person as maid, refuses her the 
yermission to marry a fellow-servant. 
The result is that the poor lovers 
commit themselves; the youth is 
sent off as a recruit, and the girl 
sells herself in marriage to a miller, 
for whom she has no love, on 
condition that he purchases her 
freedom. The poor loveless wife 
literally pines away before your 
eyes, in the author’s simple nar- 
rative. Two little episodes, the 
‘Village Doctor,’ and the ‘ Village 
Lovers,’ are charming as idyls, 
irrespective of their value as pictures 
of manners; and the ‘ Russian Ham- 
let’ has a peculiar humour of its 
own, thoroughly national. Unfor- 
tunately, it is too long for extract. 
The Dwarf Kaciane is, in a literary 
point of view, a new character; and 
there is a chapter in which some 
boys, watching horses, recount, 
round a night-fire in the steppes, 
the various superstitions of the 
country, that is full of poetry and 
racy with nationality. Scattered 
through the book, too, there are 
portraits of individuals, each repre- 
senting a class, of the same order as 
two or three we have already ex- 
tracted; and thus, on arriving at 
the close, the reader has become 
insensibly possessed with almost 
every phase of Russian life. The 
French translator, M. Ernest Char- 
riere, has performed his difficult task 
with great skill. 











T a moment like the present, 
when all the nations of Europe 
are once more either engaged in, or 
on the brink of, hostilities, some 
sketches and details of personal ad- 
venture, exemplifying oe matters 
were managed in the last stupendous 
war, may not prove unacceptable to 
the military or general reader. With 
so much by way of preface, I pro- 
ceed to narrative. 

In the spring of the year 1812, a 
corps d’armée under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Graham, com- 
posed of the Ist, 6th, and 7th divi- 
sions of Infantry, three batteries of 
guns, 2000 British and Portuguese 
Cavalry, and a Brigade of Horse 
Artillery, had just returned from 
the South of Spain, and from active 
movements in the direction of Se- 
ville, where, as a covering army, 
they had been occupying the ene- 
my’s attention during the operations 
of Lord Wellington at the siege of 
Badajos. Our brigade belonging to 
the 1st division of this corps d’armée 
were lying in a cork and olive wood, 
close to the position of the old 
battle-field of Albuera, only four 
leagues distant from the besieged city. 
There we were awaiting the advance 
of Marshal Soult’s corps, who was 
moving up to interrupt the ope- 
rations of the siege, ae if possible, 
to relieve the French garrison of 
Badajos. At our bivouac, towards 
evening on the 6th of April, a rein- 
forcement of detachments from Eng- 
land reached our brigade, under the 
command of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Henry Bouverie,* afterwards Adju- 
tant-General to our division. We 
made our recruits as welcome and 
comfortable as we could by offering 
such hospitality as the field afforded, 
and did our best to make them forget 
the luxury of better and more deli- 
cate diet. Their round fresh Eng- 
lish faces bore strong contrast to 
the copper-coloured, weather-beaten 
visages of our old hands; recent 
news from home, brought by these 
blooming fellows, was very accept- 
able, onl at all times was received 








* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Hen 
of Malta, 
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with pleasure, whether coming in 
verbal, printed, or written shape. 
After sunset and the convivial 
hour of the evening-meal had 
passed, most of us in time and due 
course retired to rest. The night 
was dry, though mild and cloudy, 
every thing was still except the 
customary croaking of frogs, or the 
low murmur of conversation around 
some bivouac fire. All but the sen- 
tries and camp-guards had sunk to 
sleep,theoccasionalsound of a distant 
gun alone broke the silence, when at 
once, and as if from a volcano, explo- 
sions like thunder trembled through 
the night-air and rolled along the 
surface of the earth. Salvo after 
salvo in continuous peal reached the 
ear of the sleeping soldier, and 
roused him from his bivouac lair to 
the consciousness of the living strug- 
gle carried on by his not far distant 
comrades— Lord Wellington was 
storming Badajos. 

This signal burst of turmoil pro- 
duced on us an effect similar to that 
which a view-halloo or tally-ho 
would do on a fox-hunter. We were 
sobered, however, by the sense of 
our earth-stopping occupation of 
keeping watch and ward while our 
comrades were ‘up and doing.’ It 
was not at all to our liking, neces- 
sary as the service might be; we 
should have preferred helping the 
party attempting to find a way into 
the Sedenad town, instead of wait- 
ing to frustrate the interruption of 
such an attempt. We sadly dis- 
relished the suave mari magno duty 
of standing apart from the profes- 
sional honours our comrades were 
gaining. In short, like good cricket- 
ers, left out of a famous match, we 
stood in the greatest state of tanta- 
lization. 

Without doubting their success, 
our impatience to obtain intelli- 
gence of those who were in the 
thick of the pelting storm was 
natural. Much we heard later of 
the gallantry of the British and 
Portuguese legions who bore the 
brunt of that night’s work. Stir- 
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ring deeds, well-known names, and 
pihentiooted adventures reached 
our ears, and were rife in men’s 
mouths. From those who were eye- 
witnesses of the storming, together 
with such authorities as Napier, 
Jones, and the Wellington De- 
spatches \o corroborate facts, I shall 
attempt a relation of the taking of 
the town and fortress. This place, 
invested by our chief on the 7th of 
the previous month, was in the shape 
of an ellipsis, fronting the south, 
with its rear or base to the north 
resting on the river Guadiana, over 
which there was a bridge to the op- 
posite bank defended by a téte > 
pont. To the right of this last, on 
an eminence at some 500 yards’ dis- 
tance from the circumjacent ram- 
parts of thecity, stood Fort San Chris- 
toval, which covered the approaches 
from the north side dominating the 
town and its castle or citadel. The 
main breach had been accomplished 
in the south-west angle of the town, 
between the bastions of La Trinidad 
and Santa Maria, from the batteries 
established on the previously cap- 
tured outwork of La Picurina, and 
from No. 7 battery to its left, which 
rested its flank on the inundation 
formed by the junction of ‘the 
two small streams of the Caleman 
and Rivillas, in their tributary de- 
scent towards the Guadiana. The 
castle stood on an eminence at an 
angle of the town within its ram- 
parts, which abutted on the streams 
of the Rivillas and Guadiana. A 
sharp rocky descent from the base 
of its aie to the circumfluous 
waters, which widened as they 
reached their point of junction, 
covered this flank of the fortress. 
On the directly opposite side of the 
town to this, also overhanging the 
Guadiana, rested the bastion of San 
Vincente. On the right, Picton’s 
division was to file out of the 
trenches, to cross the Rivillas river, 
and to seale the castle walls, which 
were from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet in height, furnished with all 
means of destruction, and so narrow 
at top, that the defenders could 
easily reach and as easily overthrow 
the ladders. On the left, Leith’s 
division (the 5th) was to make a false 
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attack on the Pardaleras, and on the 
distant bastion of San Vincente, 
where the glacis was mined, the 
ditch deep, the scarp thirty feet 
high, and the parapet garnished 
with bold troops well provided ; for 
Philippon, following his old plan, had 
three loaded muskets placed beside 
each man, in order that the first fire 
might be quick and deadly.* In 
the morning of the assault, Leith 
was sent for by Lord Wellington, 
and informed that his division would 
be required to make a false attack. 
After a moment’s reflection, the 
General asked if he might have 
some scaling ladders. Lord Wel- 
lington said ‘ yes; that he believed 
the divisions ordered to storm had 
taken them all; but that he might 
have any that chanced to be left.’ 
Leith immediately despatched his 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel George Berkeley,t to 
the Engineer depdt, who, finding a 
certain number of ladders not yet 
disposed of, took instant sses- 
sion of them, and, returning to 
his General, reported their pre- 
sence. Leith, rubbing his hands 
together at this intelligence, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now, by Jove, they shall 
have areal attack, instead of a false 
one;’ and he kept his word. In the 
centre, the 4th and light divisions, 
under General Colville and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrew Barnard,{ 
were to march against the breaches. 
They were furnished, like the 3rd 
division, with ladders and axes, and 
were preceded by storming parties 
of five hundred men each, Sith their 
The light 
division was to assault the bastion of 
Santa Maria, the 4th division to 
assault the Trinidad and the cur- 
tain, while the 5th division made 
the supposed false attack on the 
opposite side, on the San Vincente 
bastion. The columns were divided 
into storming and firing parties, the 
former to enter the ditch, the latter 
to keep the crest of the glacis. Be- 
sides these attacks, Major Wil- 
son, of the 48th, was to storm 
the San Roque with the guards of 
the trenches; and, on the other side 
of the Guadiana, General Power 
was to make a feint on the bridge 
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head. At first, only one brigade of 


the 3rd division was to have at- 
tacked the castle, but just before 
the hour fixed upon a serjeant of 
sappers, having deserted from the 
enemy, informed Lord Wellington 
that there was but one communica- 
tion from the castle to the town, 
whereupon he ordered the whole 
division to advance together. This 
was the outline of the plan, but 
many nice arrangements filled it 
up, and some were followed, 
some disregarded; for it is sel- 
dom that all things can be strictly 
attended to in a desperate fight. 
Nor were the enemy idle; for while 
it was yet twilight, some French 
cavalry issued from the Pardaleras, 
escorting an officer, who endea- 
voured to look into the trenches, 
with a view to ascertain if an assault 
was intended; but the piquet on 
that side jumped up, and firing as it 
ran, drove him and his eseort back 
into the works. Then the darkness 
fell, and the troops awaited the 
signal. The British General being 
sensible of Philippon’s firmness and 
the courage of his garrison, spared 
him the affront of a summons, ‘yet 
secing the breach strongly en- 
trenched, and the enemy’s flank fire 
still powerful, he would not in this 
dread crisis trust his fortune to a 
single effort. Eighteen thousand 
daring soldiers burned for the signal 
of attack, and as he was unwilling 
to lose the service of any, to each 
division he gave a task such as few 
generals would have the hardihood 
even to contemplate.’* All was now 
prepared —silence reigned in the 
trenches. The different columns of 
attack were formed, and at ten 
o'clock at night the castle, the San 
Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, 
the bastion of San Vincente, and 
the bridge head on the other side of 
the Guadiana were to be simultane- 
a on An oflicer attached 
to Lord Wellington's staff related 
to me part of the proceedings of 
that eventful night.t+ 

Shortly before the hour fixed for 
the assault had arrived, Lord Wel- 
lington and his staff took up their 
position on an eminence in front of 
the breaches, and at some four or 
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five hundred yards’ distance from 
them. All necessary previous in- 
structions being given, the grou 

on horseback awaited the concerte 

moment for the storm to commence. 
On the eminence where Lord Wel- 
lington stood, a lantern had been 
raised on a pole to serve as a beacon 
to the troops to mark where he was 
to be found during the night’s 
operations; this was fixed on the 
spot of ground where we had taken 
up our position to observe the attack, 
and directions were given that when 
an occasional absence of Lord Wel- 
lington from this post occurred, an 
aide-de-camp was to be left under 
the beacon to indicate to inquirers 
what direction he had taken and 
where he was to be found. In our 
chief’s personal bearing nothing dif- 
ferent from his ordinary manner 
was perceptible, no symptom de- 
noted that any unusual circumstance 
was about to occur,—he spoke in 
his accustomed tone in brief sen- 
tences, and was addressed by those 
around him as necessity required ; 
he was no elocutionary leaden, in- 
solvent in realities, or bankrupt 
in resources. To the animation 
of great energy of character he 
added the coolness of great self- 
possession, which evinced not only 
confidence in himself but inspired 
that feeling in those on whom de- 
pended the accomplishment of the 
stupendous actions of that night. 
‘The air was thick from watery ex- 
halations from the rivers, the ram- 
parts and the trenches unusually 
still; yet a low murmur pervaded 
in the latter, and on the former 
lights were seen to flit here and 
there while the deep voices of the 
sentinels mel ae that all was 
well in Badajos. The French, con- 
fiding in Philippon’s direful skill, 
watched from their lofty station 
the approach of enemies hin they 
had twice before baffled, and now 
hoped to drive a third time blasted 
and ruined from the walls; the 
British, standing in deep columns, 
were as eager to meet the fiery 
destruction as the others were to 
pour it down, and both were alike 
terrible for their strength, their 
discipline, and the passionsawakened 
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in their resolute hearts.’* The 
columns of attack were at length 
all in motion towards their deadly 
task; although the assault was in- 
tended to be simultaneous, Picton’s 
division with Kempt’st advance on 
the castle was early detected on its 
filing out of the trenches across 
the stream of the Rivillas. The 
ards of the trenches, with gallant 
shout, rushed forward, and so sud- 
denly invested the enemy’s outwork 
of San Rogue with fire in front and 
rear, and broke so rapidly and for- 
cibly through all obstacles that 
scarcely any resistance was en- 
countered there. On the castle the 
attack was led by General Kempt 
across a narrow bridge under a 
terrible musketry, and then reform- 
ing they rushed up the rugged hill 
and reached the foot of the castle, 
where Kempt fell wounded. Picton, 
who had been previously hurt, then 
came forward and headed his gallant 
division. The troops spread along 
the castle’s front and reared their 
heavy ladders against its lofty walls, 
ascending amidst showers of heavy 
stones, logs, shells, and destructive 
missiles, while from the flanks an 
animating blaze of musketry gave 
lightas well as death to the assailants. 
In front, pikes and bayonets met 
the foremost of those who reached 
the summit, and hurled them with 
their ladders from the walls. Still, 
swarming round the remaining 
ladders, these undaunted veterans 
strove who should first climb, until 
all being overturned, the French 
shouted victory; and the British, 
baffled but untamed, fell back a 
few paces, and took shelter under 
the rugged edge of the hill.t 
The 5th division under Leith, in- 
tended for the false attack on the 
opposite side of the town, at the bas- 
tion of San Vincente, in the darkness 
was delayed from some mistake in 
the party carrying the scaling ladders. 
*Those of the light and 4th divi- 
sion moving along the left bank of 
the Rivillas were not discovered till 
they reached the covered way.’$ 
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Fireballs now were thrown by the 
enemy into the ditches and towards 
the line of approach of the forlorn 
hopes and the supporting columns ; 
the light of these rendered visible 
all objects in their vicinity, and en- 
abled the enemy to perceive the 
approaching danger, and to lay their 
guns and direct their fire accord- 
ingly. From darkness and com- 
arative silence at once burst forth 
in brillant blaze a tremendous and 
murderous discharge of a 
musketry, powder-barrels,and shells, 
shaking ihe very earth. The in- 
stantaneous light and the roar were 
grand beyond all power of descrip- 
tion ; but sudden and astounding as 
the conflict seemed, its dogged con- 
tinuance and unabated fury was 
still more astonishing. Although 
time rolled on—the explosion of 
mines, the bursting of ‘aoa, and 
therattle of musketry still continued, 
and seemed fixedly chained to one 
spot at the breaches. There no 
change in the position of affairs was 
perceptible. At one moment, in 
the midst of the blaze, a man was 
seen to have gained the top of the 
breach; in the face of the bastion 
he impelled himself forward in 
gallant bearing towards the enemy, 
when he was seen to sink down 
suddenly under the murderous mus- 
ketry.|| The distant and faint fire 
at the attack of the 5th division 
on the San Vincente bastion was 
drowned in the more immediate 
noise going on before and around 
us. Badajos was encircled by fire 
and enveloped in flames, in spite of 
which, except from the flickering 
light of explosions, darkness con- 
cealed results, and added to our 
anxiety to receive reports from the 
different attacking columns. A dis- 
tressing pause in the forward move- 
ment of our operation seemed to 
exist, and amongst the head-quarter 
group surrounding Lord Wellington 
an uneasy impatience began to be 
felt, of which, if our chief himself 
oartook, he betrayed no symptoms. 
Reports at last arrived from the 
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breaches, that they had not as yetsuc- 
ceeded ;. from time to time similar 
messages continued to reach us from 
the same quarter. ‘The attempt to 
forceanentry there wasrepeated with 
the most persevering gallantry under 
insurmountable obstacles.’ About 
this time some of Lord Wellington’s 
aides-de-camp were sent down on foot 
with communications to the breaches; 
amongst others Lieutenant -Colo- 
nel Colin Campbell.* ‘The two 
divisions, the light and 4th, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel An- 
drew Barnard and Major-General 
Colville, after marching along the 
left bank of the inundation caused 
by the Rivillas rivulet, descended 
without difficulty into the ditch pro- 
tected by the fire of the parties sta- 
tioned on the glacis for that purpose, 
and they advanced to the assault of 
the breaches, led by their gallant 
officers, with the utmost intrepi- 
dity.”+ Bags of hay were thrown 
into the ditch to lessen its depth ; the 
ladders were placed down the coun- 
terscarp; and the troops readily de- 
scended or jumped on the hay-bags, 
and the ditch became filled with 
men. At this moment the garrison 
exploded their fourgasses, shells, 
and other combustibles, which had 
been ranged in incredible numbers 
along the foot of the breach: their 
effect was both appalling and de- 
structive. Exposed to an unusual 
fire, surrounded by noise and smoke 
and falling comrades, the 4th divi- 
sion, in the most determined man- 
ner, mounted an unfinished ravelin 
in their front, which, in the uncer- 
tain flashing light and confusion, 
they mistook for the breach. On 
reaching the summit they discovered 
their error, and found a wide chasm 
lying between them and the real 
int of attack. There they stood, 
10wever, exposed to the destructive 
musketry from the whole face of 
the ramparts, both in flank and 
front, unable to move forward 
and unwilling to move back; the 
leading ranks began an independent 
fire, firing in return for the mur- 
derous discharges which cut them 
down ; but covered by the ramparts 
they could not reach their enemy, for 
still a dark and yawning abyss di- 
vided them from their foes. At this 
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crisis, the light division being, in 
error, led too much to their right, 
participated in the same mistake 
as to the position of the breaches, 
and joined the 4th division on the 
summit of the unfinished ravelin, 
which completed the confusion al- 
ready existing. The officers of both 
divisions did all in their power, 
amidst the noise, turmoil, and de- 
struction, to restore order and reach 
the proper points of attack. Af- 
ter great difliculty they accom- 
plished their intention, and spirit- 
edly led their men to the breach, 
rushing with great cheering but 
uncertain footing up its precipi- 
tous ascent; but all serried forma- 
tion being at an end, all collec- 
tive force was lost; the weight 
of the mass as a living machine 
existed no longer, individual courage 
and energy could not supply its 
place. In vain the bravest and those 
nearest the spot reached the summit 
of the iat and grappled with a 
chevaux de frise of sword - blades 
planted in strong beams of timber 
chained across its top. At only a 
few feet distance behind this lay a 
deep retrenchment filled with mus- 
keteers, by whom and from the 
windows of the adjacent houses, an 
incessant fire was kept up with 
deadly aim. The euailenin insuf- 
ficient in number and without for- 
mation, could not with a rush of 
foree burst through or scale this 
barrier, defended as it was by such 
a shower of destructive projectiles. 
All fell who attempted to remove the 
obstacles. Gathering in dark groups 
and leaning on their muskets, they 
looked up with sullen desperation 
at the Trinidad, while the enemy, 
stepping out on the ramparts and 
aiming their shots by the light of 
the fireballs which they threw over, 
—asked, as their victims fell, ‘ Why 
they did not come into Badajos?’T 
in short, no human courage coul 

be greater or more unsuccessful. 
Wounds seemed scarcely to retard 
and death only to stop the fiery 
onset of our soldiers and their 
leaders. On the other hand, the 
garrison never appeared intimidated 
or to lose theirdecision fora moment. 
Whilst some were repelling their 
assailants with a deadly fire, or 
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with the bayonet from the summit 
of the breaches, others continued 
with precision and effect, to roll 
down shells and fire-barrels on our 
men below. Their tirailleurs, from 
cuts in the parapets, unceasingly 
fired with accuracy and steadiness 
on their assailants from between 
the points of contention.* The situ- 
ation of our people in the ditch was 
now most trying. They found their 
attempts to pass the fatal obstacles 
at the breaches’ summit impossible. 
The explosions on reaching the top 
destroyed ever ae ee 
successive but desultory attempt of 
the assailants proved abortive ; but 
there they stood, not a man at- 
tempted to withdraw, or to extricate 
himself from the deadly shower 

ured upon him from above. At 
ength, after repeated attempts, 
which lasted till midnight, finding 
that access was not to be obtained, 
Lord Wellington sent orders to 
the light and 4th divisions to with- 
draw to the ground on which they 
had been first assembled for the 
attack, where they were to be re- 
formed in preparation for another 
assault at daylight; but the bugles 
had to be sounded twice before these 
brave men would retire from the 
breaches. Before he issued further 
fresh orders, Lord Wellington was 
anxious to obtain a more perfect 
knowledge of the result of the 
attacks made at other points, and 
despatched his aide-de-camp, Major 
Burgh,t+ to ascertain how the es- 
ealade at the castle had succeeded. 
On leaving the head-quarter group, 
Burgh galloped over the ground 
between the breaches and the castle, 
and, crossing the Rivillas stream, 
met an engineer officer who had 
been attached to the 3rd division, 
and who reported the escalade on 
that flank to have succeeded. With 
this information he galloped back to 
Lord Wellington, a being desir- 
ous to have further assurance of 
the capture of the castle, as well as 
of its retention, despatched the same 
aide-de-camp again to that point of 
operation, at the same time that he 
himself went down on foot, accom- 
panied by Colonel Barnard, to ex- 
amine the breaches. On his second 
errand, Major Burgh encountered 
General Picton nearly on the same 
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spot where he previously had met 
the engineer officer, who also. as- 
sured him of the perfect success 
attending the escalade. Here, after 
their first unsuccessful attempt, the 
broken ranks of the 3rd division 
were reformed at the foot of the 
castle walls, and the heroic Colonel 
Ridge of the 5th, sprang forward, 
calling with stentorian voice to his 
men to follow, and seizing a ladder, 
once more raised it against the 
castle to the right of the first 
attempt, where the wall was lower 
and an embrasure offered some 
facility ; a second ladder was soon 
placed alongside of the first by the 
grenadier officer Canch. At the 
next instant Ridge and he were on 
the rampart. The shouting troops 
pressed after them; the garrison, 
amazed and in a manner surprised, 
were driven fighting through the 
double gate into the town, and the 
castle was won. A reinforcement 
from the French reserve then came 
up; a sharp action followed; the 
enemy did their utmost, but at length 
retired; both sides then fired 
through the closed gate, but Ridge 
fell—no man died that night with 
more glory— et many diedand there 
was much glory. Soon after this 
success, Major Burgh a second time 
reached the castle, and was fully 
determined on this occasion to as- 
certain, by ocular demonstration, 
the real state of affairs. Leaving 
his horse at the foot of the ladders, 
the gallant aide-de-camp scaled the 
walls, and found the stronghold in 
complete possession of the 3rd 
division, who were ordered to retain 
it till daylight, and then to force 
an entrance into the town and along 
the ramparts, and by taking them in 
flank and rear to clear the breaches. 
Captain Barney, of the Chasseurs 
Britanniques, acting engineer, no- 
tices Major Burgh’s visit, and says: 
‘The castle was full of men, and 
had the enemy thrown shells among 
them I do not think it could have 
been kept possession of.’ He goes 
on to say—*‘On coming down from 
thence I met General Picton, and 
told him that those in the castle had 
not advanced into the town. He 
immediately ordered sorties to be 
made to on the breaches, and a 
good look-out to be kept towards 
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Fort San Christoval.’ In the mean- 
time, on the left, Walker’s brigade 
of the fifth division, and ajor 
Dudley Hill, commanding the 8th 
Portuguese Cagadores, with equal 
gallantry, promptness, and success, 
turned their false attack into a real 
one on the Pardaleiras and at 
the San Vincente bastion. Captain 
Hopkins, of the 4th regiment (in 
Walker's brigade) says: — ‘The 
column halted a few yards from the 
breast-work, surmounted by a 
stockade and a chevauz - de -frise 
concealing a guard-house on the 
covered way. At this moment an 
awful explosion followed by peals of 
musketry took place— That is at 
the breaches,’ was the whisper 
amongst our soldiers, and their 
anxiety to be led forward was in- 
tense; but their firmness and obe- 
dience were equally conspicuous. 
By this time the moon had risen ; 
we could hear the French soldiers 
talking in the guard-house, and 
their officers were visiting their sen- 
tries. The engineer leader at the 
head of our column said—‘ Now is 
the time,’ and we rushed forward to 
the face of the gateway. At this 
moment the enemy's sentry ob- 
served us and fired his alarm shot, 
which was followed by others, when, 
deaf to the voice of their officers, the 
scaling ladders were thrown down 
by the two Portuguese companies 
that bore them,—but this did not 
in the least slacken the zeal or 
steadiness of our men, who imme- 
diately shouldered them and moved 
on with alertness. We could not 
force the gate, but the breast-work 
was instantly crowded and the im- 
pediments sufficiently cut away to 
admit two men entering abreast. 
By this time the engineer officer 
was killed; at this early period of 
our attack his loss was severely 
felt. The troops now were fast filling 
the ditch ; they had several ladders, 
but I never shall forget the mo- 
mentary disappointment amongst 
the men when, on trial, they proved 
to be too short. The enemy took 
advantage of this to annoy us in 
every possible way, keeping up a 
constant enfilading fire, and rolling 
down beams of wood, fire-balls, 
&e. &c. Near us we observed an 
unarmed embrasure filled by a 
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gabion stopped with earth; under 
this a ladder was instantly raised, 
to which two others on each side 
were as quickly added. Thus three 
men could mount at once, but only 
one at a time could enter the em- 
brasure. The first attempts at 
entrance were all met by instant 
death ; the ladders being too short 
it was necessary for one man to 
hoist another into the embrasure ; 
but at last a footing was gained. 
Shots were now fired from a building 
in the town, and Colonel Piper was 
sent by General Walker to dislodge 
the enemy, while he himself led the 
other portion of his men with dis- 
tinguished gallantry to clear the 
walls to the right, in attempting 
which he fell covered with wounds 
from a round of canister fired from 
a gun that the enemy had wheeled 
round to sweep our advancing troo 
from the ramparts. ‘Some of the 
soldiers immediately after, perceiv- 
ing a lighted match on the ground, 
cried out, ‘A mine.’ At that word 
troops whom neither the strong 
barrier, nor the deep ditch, nor the 
high walls, nor the deadly fire of 
the enemy could stop, staggered 
back, appalled by a chimera of their 
own raising, and in this disorder a 
French reserve, under General Viel- 
lande, with a rapid charge drove 
our men along the ramparts, killing 
some and pitching others over the 
walls ; but Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with the 38th regiment as 
a reserve, and when the French 
came up, shouting and slaying all 
before them, this battalion, about 
200 strong, rose, and with one close 
volley destroyed them. * By this 
time Colonel — had driven the 
enemy from the building, and moved 
forward into the body of the place. 
Could we have divested our minds 
of the cause of our entrance into the 
town, we might have imagined that 
the inhabitants were preparing for 
some grand féte. All the houses, 
streets, and squares were brilliantly 
illuminated with numerous lamps, 
from the first floor to the top. This 
illumination scene was truly remark- 
able. Not a living creature was to 
be seen, although a continual low 
buzz of whispering surrounded us. 
Lattices were gently opened and 
suddenly closed again, evidently to 
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ascertain what was passing, or to 
catch a glimpse of the singular oc- 
currence of a small English party 
ns the streets with a 

orner at their head sending forth 
blasts from his bugle. Some of our 
men and officers now fell wounded. 
At first we did not know from 
whence the shots came, but disco- 
vered that they proceeded from the 
sills of the closed doors. We next 
reached a large church, facing some 
fine houses in a sort of square. We 
here halted and proposed to take 
the church, but that idea was aban- 
doned ; we made several prisoners, 
however, leading mules laden with 
large wicker baskets full of loose 
ball-cartridges, which the drivers 
said they were conveying from 
the magazines to the defenders of 
the breaches. The mules, men, and 
matériel we secured, and moved 
forward from the square, with the 
view of forcing our way upon the 
ramparts; but on making this at- 
tempt up a small narrow street, 
leading towards them, we met with 
such resistance as obliged us, with 
loss, to retire again to the square. 
Here an English soldier came up, 
who had previously been taken pri- 
soner. e told us that our troops, 
attacking the castle, had failed ; but 
that the French were afterwards 
obliged to evacuate it. At this pe- 
riod rapid changes took place; a 
dreadful scene of confusion ensued. 
Numerous French officers of rank, 
with their wives and children, now 
ran into the square, carrying little 
caskets containing their jewels and 
valuables, and their children in their 
arms. The situation of these women 
was dreadful; they implored our 
protection, and this party escaped 
the plunder and pillage which had 
now unfortunately commenced. Cap- 
tain Barney relates that (about the 
same time) ‘ Passing in front of 
the battery where Lord Welling- 
ton stood, and going towards the 
breaches, I was overtaken by the 
Prince of Orange,* carrying an 
order for Colonel Barnard, with the 
— division, to occupy the breach. 
The enemy's fire had ceased, yet 
none of the storming party seemed 
to know whether we were successful 
or not. I told the prince that I had 


just come from the castle, which 
was occupied in force. As we ap- 
roached the breach the stench of 
ama hair and scorched flesh was 
horrible ; and on the crest of the gla- 
cis the dead and wounded lay in such 
numbers it was impossible to pass 
without treading on them. On ar- 
riving at the curtain breach some 
men of the light division assisted me 
in removing from the top of it the 
chevaux-de-frise of swordblades and 
ikes.’ About the same time Major 
Dangh, at the castle, finding all re- 
sistance to have ceased there, with 
prompt address entered the town to 
reconnoitre, and by degrees he bent 
his course towards the breaches, en- 
deavouring, by a shorter route, to 
reach Lord Wellington. At this pe- 
riod amongst the head-quarter staff, 
zreat curiosity and anxiety existed 
for details of the real position of 
affairs in the town, and Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset (our chief’s Military 
Secretary), without receiving any 
specific orders from Lord Welling- 
ton, passed down the trenches over 
the counterscarp into the ditch, 
and found his way through the 
chevaux-de-frise at the top of the 
breach by the opening previously 
made by Captain Barney. Short! 
after this Burgh reached Lord Wel- 
lington, and had the satisfaction of 
reporting to him that the castle and 
town were both in possession of his 
troops. On this Souza,t aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Beresford, was 
despatched by Lord Wellington to 
General Power on the other side of 
the river to prevent, if possible, 
the escape of the enemy’s garrison 
in that direction. At the breach a 
plank had been thrown across the 
trench, which cut it off (the breach) 
from the entrance tothe town. On 
crossing this, Lord Fitzroy’s atten- 
tion was attracted by a buzz of con- 
versation going on in the trench 
beneath, which was filled with the 
enemy, in the midst of whom he 
found himself. All resistance, how- 
ever, was now at an end; but the 
conversational powers of the enemy 
seemed to increase in proportion as 
their belligerent tendencies had 
diminished. On passing into the 
town, which was well known to 
most of the head-quarter staff, who 
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had been previously quartered there, 
he encountered Captain Cameron 
with a party of the light division; 
followed by these, they proceeded 
to the Governor’s house, where they 
found all the women belonging to 
it in the greatest possible state of 
alarm and anxiety. They said that 
the Governor, Philippon, had left 
his house at eight o’clock, and that 
they had seen nothing of him since. 
Part of the detachment commanded 
by Cameron were now ordered to 
remain as a guard to protect the 
house and its lady inhabitants. 
Lord Fitzroy then directed his 
course towards the castle, and soon 
after met Marshal Beresford’s aide- 
de-camp, Major Warre,* who pro- 
posed to accompany him. They pro- 
ceeded together with Major Burgh, 
who had now joined them, direct- 
ing their steps rapidly towards the 
bridge head over the Guadiana. On 
their way they encountered a Por- 
tuguese loosen who was ordered 
by Lord Fitzroy to follow. Passing 
the bridge they ascended the hill on 
the other side to Fort San Christo- 
val, to which Lord Fitzroy had as- 
eertained that the Governor, Philip- 
pon, had retired with a small portion 
of his garrison. It was his last 
stronghold, and like a good and 
ar French soldier he stuck to 

is ultimate defensible post. Day- 
light now began to dawn. Picton’s 
people at the castle had been 
ordered to watch with jealousy 
any movement toward San Chris- 
toval; and perceiving a party mov- 
ing towards it, which, in the haze 
of the morning, they mistook for 
the enemy, fired on them. This by 
no means seemed to improve the 
nerves of the Portuguese drummer, 
the purport of whose presence was 
to beat a parley to the Governor 
and garrison of San Christoval. In 
spite of his pacific mission, it was 
with chattering teeth he performed 
his duty, when ordered to do so,— 
not feeling quite sure that a saluta- 
tion of a similar kind as that made 
by his friends in the rear might 
not come from the enemy in front. 
However, as it did not, and a 
French officer was sent out in- 
stead, a parley with the military 
secretary ensued. The enemy 
wanted little information touching 
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the success of our night’s opera- 
tions—that had been made quite 
clear, — still they strove to make 
conditions, and proposed that time 
should be given them to commu- 
nicate with Marshal Soult. Warre, 
unlike his name, was for negotiation; 
but the Military Secretary knew and 
felt that under existing cireum- 
stances, nothing short of immediate 
and unconditional surrender ought 
to be listened to, or would be re- 
ceived by Lord Wellington. After 
some discussion he put this to them 
as their on/y alternative, and they 
at length acceded, and the Governor 
and the garrison then surrendered 
themselves to Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set. As soon as the Portuguese 
drummer found the peaceable turn 
affairs were likely to take, he in- 
stantly seized on the goods and 
chattels of the French drummer, 
appropriating them as a lawful prize 
to himself for his share in the 
trouble of the unconditional sur- 
render. Philippon was now re- 
quested by Leni’ Fitzroy to accom- 
pany him to Lord Wellington, and 
this night’s eventful struggle was 
thus ended by the chiefs of the 
contending forces meeting —the 
victor and the vanquished eventually 
break fasting together in the morn- 
ing at the head-quarter tent of 
Lord Wellington. In his despatch 
to Lord Liverpool, Lord Wellington 
says: ‘ It is impossible that any ex- 
ressions of mine can convey to your 
ordship the sense which I entertain 
of the gallantry of the officers and 
troops upon this occasion. Thie list 
of killed and wounded will show 
that the general officers, the staff 
attached to them, the commanding 
and other officers of the regiments 
put themselves at the heads of the 
attacks which they severally di- 
rected, and set the example of gal- 
lantry which was so well followed 
by their men.’ The military contest 
had now ceased between the troops 
of the different nations, but not so 
the desultory disturbance in the 
town. Willingly would I draw a 
veil over that scene. ‘ It was a wild 
and desperate wickedness, which 
tarnished the lustre of the soldier's 
heroism. All indeed were not alike, 
fow hundreds risked and many lost 


their lives in striving to stop the 
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violence, but the madness (of the 
many) generally prevailed, and as 
the worst men were leaders, here 
all the dreadful passions of human 
nature were displayed, excesses of the 
worst kind raged for two days and 
nights in Badajos, and in spite of 
every effort the tumult, at the end 
of the third day, subsided rather 
than was quelled. The wounded 
were then looked to, and the dead 
disposed of.’ Five thousand men 
and officers fell during the siege, 
three thousand five hundred bemg 
stricken in the assault, two thou- 
sand of whom fell at the breaches, 
sixty officers and seven hundred men 
being slain on the spot, and six ge- 
neral officers, Kempt, Walker, Har- 
vey, Bowes, Colville, and Picton, 
were wounded, the first four se- 
verely. When the extent of the 
night’s havoc was made known to 
Lord Wellington, the firmness of 
his nature gave way for a moment, 
and the pride of conquest yielded to 
a passionate burst of grief for the 
loss of his gallant soldiers.* Lord 
Wellington wrote to Colonel Tor- 
rens, Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief : tT wand my 
despatch on the fall of Badajos by 
Captain Canning. I had thought of 
sending it by Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, for whom I am most anxious to 
obtain the rank of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel, but it would be really so in- 
convenient to me and to the public 
service to be without Aim, that I 
_ to trespass upon his Royal 
ighness’s kindness, and to ask 
him as a favour to promote him.’ 
Captain Canning also carried the 
colours of the garrison and of the 
Hesse Darmstadt Regiments. The 
French battalions in the garrison 
had no eagles. In our bivouac near 
Albuera, we still lay waiting Soult’s 
arrival, thinking that in ignorance 
of the complete success of our great 
chief, he might still pay us a visit, 
which we now more than ever wished 
he might do; but in the night of 
the storming of Badajos, some 
French cavalry attached to the gar- 
rison of the town made their escape 
from the place, and, in the confusion 
and darkness, passed safely from 
the fated fortress. Soult, in the 
meantime, had reached Zafra and 
Los Santos, and had advanced thus 
far in demonstration of his intention 
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to attack us, when the news reached 
him that the town had fallen. He 
was reported to have given way to 
ungovernable anger at his disap- 
pointment, and before he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to order 
his corps to retire, he vented his 
rage breaking all articles 
within his reach. The intelligence 
of Soult’s retrograde movement 
having reached us on the 10th, we 
followed him as far as La Moreira, 
where we heard that Ballasteros 
had arrived near Seville, and at the 
same time that Marmont had made 
an inroad into the north of Portugal, 
had passed the Aqueda and Coa, 
ravaged the country, threatened 
Almeida, and that some of his corps 
had occupied Guarda and Pinhel, 
passing on into the Val de Mondego, 
and that they further had pushed 
other troops as far on our left flank 
as Castello Branco. This rendered 
it necessary todiscontinue our march 
to the south; and much as Lord 
Wellington at this time desired to 
fight a general action with Soult, 
and advance on Andalusia, his at- 
tention was now forcibly called to 
the north, on which point our divi- 
sion, amongst others, was directed 
in full march. We retraced our 
steps therefore, and reached Albuera 
again on the 12th, leaving Hill’s 
corps at Almandralejo, to watch 
Soult’s movements. News reached 
us here of avery gallant affair which 
took place on the 10th, with our ca- 
valry under Sir Stapleton Cottont 
at Usagré. ‘ While following the 
trail of the enemy in the evening of 
the above day, Sir Stapleton had 
received intelligence that Perey- 
mont’s cavalry were between Villa 
Garcia and Usagré, and he imme- 
diately cmeabial hopes of cutting 
it off. To effect this, Anson’s bri- 
gade, then commanded by Colonel 
Frederick Ponsonby, moved during 
the night from Villa Franca upon 
Usagre; and at the same time Le 
Marchant’s brigade marched from 
Los Santos upon Benvenida, to in- 
terrupt the retreat on Llerena. 
Ponsonby’s advanced guard, having 
commenced the action too soon, the 
French fell back befure Le Mar- 
chant could intercept them; but as 
some heights skirting the Llerena 
road prevented them from seeing 
that general’s movements, they again 
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drew up in order of battle behind 
the junction of the Benvenida road. 
The hostile bodies were nearly equal 
in numbers—about nineteen hun- 
dred sabres on each side; but Sir 
Stapleton soon decided the action, 
for, ably seizing the accidental ad- 
vantage of ground, he kept the 
enemy’s attention engaged by skir- 
mishing with Ponsonby’s squadrons, 
while Le Marchant, secretly passing 
at the back of the heights, sent the 
5th Dragoon Guards against their 
flank, and the next moment Pon- 
sonby charged their front. Thus 
aaaied, the French gave way in 
disorder, and, being pursued for 
four miles, left several officers and a 
hundred and twenty-eight men pri- 
soners, and many were killed on the 
field. The loss of the British was 
only fifty-six men and officers, of 
which forty-five were of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. The beaten troops 
found refuge with Drouet’s infantry, 
which had not yet left Llerena; but 
after this action that general fell 
back with all his troops behind the 
Guadalquiver.* This was better 
managed than our attempt on a 
force occupying the same town, 
simply because the strategy of war 
was better observed. On the 13th 
April we left our camp at Albuera ; 
and after marching four leagues in 
torrents of rain, reached a bivouac 
near Badajos, inconveniently situ- 
ated for the procuring fuel, as we 
were a mile and a half from an 
wood, though water abounded, both 
from the heavens and the river 
Guadiana. As soon as duty per- 
mitted, I set forth to visit Badajos, 
and on my way met a German sol- 
dier belonging to the 5th battalion 
of the 60th Rifles, who offered me 
for sale some pink-coloured calico 
shirts, a portion of dress most ac- 
ceptable to me at the moment— 
besides, their colour would make me 
the envy of all my comrades! On 
the night of the storm he had taken 
them in plunder, and probably had 
extracted them from the quarter of 
some French officer, of whose ward- 
robe they had formed a component 
part. In entering Badajos I went 
upthe awfully-contested point where 
the entrance was attempted by the 
light and fourth division. The 
débris of what had been lay scat- 
tered around—the pounded walls, 
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the wide ditch, the deep counter- 
scarp—the dusty, steep, and diffi- 
cult ascent of the breach, crowned 
with a chevaux-de-frise of sharp 
Spanish sword-blades embedded in 
beams chained together, now half 
opened for admittance, but which 
had formed a perfect barricade 
against an advancing enemy—the 
plank across the trench cutting the 
entrance off from the main body of 
the place—together with broken 
arms, unexploded shells and others 
in splinters, cartouche-boxes, caps, 
bayonet-scabbards, and the carcases 
of men, lay strewed in helpless con- 
fusion, and awfully betokened the 
death-struggle which here ensued. 
From thence I visited the castle ; the 
gate whichled fromit tothe town was 
still partly barricaded with stones, 
and the other part was riddled with 
bullets, both parties having fired 
through it, as their only means of 
getting at each other. On passing 
from thence I met the servant of 
my poor friend B——, of the 4th 
regiment; the man told me that 
his master had been very severely 
wounded in the storming, a grape- 
shot from a twenty-four pounder 
having passed through the calf of 
his leg. I immediately went in 
quest of my poor friend, and found 
him in the room of a good-looking 
house. Into this room another officer 
of the same corps had also been car- 
ried, after our people had entered 
the town: during the night previous 
to my visit the latter had died from 
the mortification of his wounds, and 
his body was still lying in the bed, 

as there were no hands or no time 
to remove it. Although suffering 

much, and greatly pulled down from 
loss of blood, B was delighted 
to see me. After inquiries concern- 

ing his present state, and an attempt 

on my part to hold out hopes of his 

speedy recovery, he detailed to me 

the share his corps had taken in the 

storming. He had commanded the 

grenadier company of his regiment, 

which had been very severely handled 

in the fray: as be described his 

share in the scene of that events 

ful night, he seemed to forget the 

result of it to himself, and became 

very animated until his relation 

reached that point where he was 

disabled by his wound from taking 

any further part in the adventurous 
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work. His feelings then over- 
powered him; he sank back on the 
mattress and became silent, for he 
was fully aware of the dangerous 
nature of his wound, and had a wife 
and children dependent on him. He 
was an honest good soldier, who had 
seen much service, but had no hope 
of promotion beyond what merit, 
not money, might afford. I did all 
in my power to console him; but 
what are words against such ugly 
facts? They have as much chance 
of being heard as Jenny Wren’s 
musical intonations against thunder. 
On my parting from him, poor fel- 
low, he was much affected, and we 
never met again. 

On the next day (the 14th), in 
continued torrents of rain, our divi- 
sion recrossed the Guadiana and 
once again entered Portugal, direct- 
ing our line of march on Castello 
Branco, by Campo Major, Arron- 
ches, Portalegre, Garfete, and Niza, 
once more passed the Tagus at 
Villa-Velha, and so by Ovadeos to 
Castello Branco, which we reached 
on the 22nd of April, and continued 
our movement by Escalho de Cima 
to Medellin. This march was made 
to meet Marmont’s movements in 
the north of Portugal, where he was 
making a diversion in favour of 
Badajos, during Lord Wellington’s 
siege of it, which proved no diver- 
sion at all to the unfortunate Portu- 
guese inhabitants of those provinces, 
and was anything but convenient 
either to them or us. The Spaniards 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, and the Portu- 
guese at Almeida, had done, accord- 
ing to their custom, as little as they 
could possibly help to put these 
fortresses in safety from a coup de 

main. Indeed, the culpable negli- 
gence of the a and Portuguese 
governments left these strongholds 
in manifest peril. When Trant was 
assured that Marmont’s direétion 
would be Ciudad and not Oporto, 
he advanced from Lamego, followed 
by Wilson, intending to take post on 
the Lower Coa. While in march he 
received* Lt.-Col. Le Mesurier’s de- 
spatches, which induced him to make 
a forced march with one brigade to 
the Cabeca Negro mountain, behind 
the bridge of Almeida. His design 
was to break down the restored part 
of that structure, and so prevent 
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the enemy from penetrating to 
Pinhel, where there was a magazine; 
his march was well-timed, for two 
French divisions were then driving 
Carlos d'Espaiia over the plain 
beyond the Coa. It appeared that 
Marmont having come close to 
Ciudad Rodrigo on the 30th, the 
Spaniards and Victor Alten’s 600 
German cavalry fell back from the 
Yeltes before him. Carlos d’Es- 
pafia, with 800 infantry, retreated 
across the plain of the Cima de 
Coa to Fort Conception, and Alten 
continued his retreat as far as Cas- 
tello Branco, and even passed the 
Tagus with his cavalry at Villa- 
Velha. On the 3rd of April, the 
French passed the Agueda at the 
Caridad, drove Carlos d’Espaia 
before them, and he reached the 
Cabeca Negro mountain, behind the 
Coa, with only 200 men, at the very 
moment Trant arrived there. The 
latter, seeing no French cavalry 
on the plain, and being desirous 
of concerting his operatiors with 
the governor of Almeida, imme- 
diately threw some skirmishers into 
the vineyards on the right of the 
road beyond the bridge; then, es- 
corted by some guides, whom he 
had dressed in red uniforms, he 
galloped to the glacis of the fortress, 
communicated with the governor, 
received from him a troop of English 
cavalry which happened to be in 
the place, and returned at dusk. 
The Cabeca Negro was immediately 
covered with bivouac fires, and in 
the evening Le Mesurier sallied 
from the fortress, and drove back 
the enemy’s light troops. Two di- 
visions of French infantry had come 
against Almeida, with orders to 
storm it, but these vigorous actions 
disturbed them; the attempt was 
not made, and the general com- 
manding excused himself to Mare 
mont on the ground that the sudden 
appearance of Trant indicated the 
vicinity of British troops. In this 
false notion he marched the next 
morning up the Coa towards Al- 
fyates, where Marmont met him 
with-two other divisions and eight 
squadrons of cavalry, having left 
one division to blockade Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Trant now sent back the 
horsemen to Le Mesurier, and 
marched to Guarda to cover the 
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magazines and hospital at Celorico. 
He was here joined by Wilson.* 
On the 13th two French deserters 
came in, who were afterwards sus- 
pected to have been sent from Mar- 
mont’s advance posts, on purpose to 
give false information to Trant and 
Wilson of the numbers and situation 
of the French corps in their front ; 
and from the intelligence thus com- 
municated, Trarit having consulted 
Wilson, they projected a plan to 
surprise Marmont at Sabugal, which 
they were induced to attempt by 
the report of the French Marshal's 
small force, his unsuspecting secu- 
rity, want of precaution, and ex- 
posed position. Under these cir- 
cumstances,success might attend the 
undertaking, even with such troops 
as Trant and Wilson commanded, 
which were only 6000 raw militia. 
On the following morning (the 14th) 
they assembled the commanding 
officers of these Portuguese regi- 
ments, and were in the act of im- 
parting to them the proposed enter- 

rize, when a report was brought 

y Wilson’s aide-de-camp that a 
detachment of the enemy’s cavalry 
had made its appearance at the foot 
of the Guarda Hill, on the road 
leading from Sabugal. Wilson im- 
mediately proceeded to reconnoitre 
what was passing in this direction, 
and soon verified the fact. Some 
few cavalry were despatched against 
the enemy’s advance, when they fell 
back, exchanging a few shots ; but 
shortly afterwards they advanced 
again in much larger force from the 
same direction. It was still doubt- 
ful, however, whether the object of 
the movement were a reconnoisance 
or an attack, and if the latter, the 
question was whether the strength 
of the enemy were such as to justify 
the undisputed abandonment of the 
position held by Trant and Wilson.t 
Some delay ensued in ascertaining 
this point ; and it was not until the 
appearance of column after column 
of the enemy left no further doubt 
of their intention, that it was decided 
to fall back on Celorico. Wilson 
then took charge of the rear guard, 
and held the enemy’s advance in 
check sufficiently long to allow the 
other two divisions to clear the head 
of the pass leading to the Mondego. 
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But from some misapprehension on 
the part of the officer acting as 
quartermaster-general to ‘Trant’s 
nldion, it was found, to the no 
small surprise of Wilson, that both 
divisions, instead of continuing 
steadily their retreat down the pass 
of this ticklish position, had been 
halted, and formed in line on the 
plateau behind the town, just above 
a steep zigzag road descending to 
the river. By this unaccountable 
mistake much precious time was lost, 
the retreat had to be recommenced, 
and the rear-guard had again to be 
thrown out to cover the retiring co- 
lumn, which now became hurried in 
its march. In consequence a small 
detachment of cavalry was, by the 
superiority of the enemy’s numbers, 
driven back on the infantry of the 
Portuguese militia, and they were 
obliged to open out to allow the 
cavalry to pass. Torrents of rain 
continued to fall during these 
movements, and rendered abortive 
any attempts of the infantry to dis- 
charge their muskets.[ The rear- 
guard, however, still held a good 
front, and continued their retreat in 
good order until they reached 
the plain at the bottom of the 
hill, when the enemy’s cavalry, 
having driven the Portuguese 
horsemen across the river, and 
becoming emboldened by the in- 
operative state of the arms of the in- 
fantry, dashed forward, and mingled 
amongst them. Some confusion 
then commenced; but, singularly 
enough, it occurred first at the head 
of the retreating column, imparting 
its influence to the rear, like an 
electric shock. Wilson now formed 
one of his battalions on the opposite 
side of the Ponte de Ladrao, and 
thus effectually checked the enemy’s 
forward movement, and the divi- 
sions reached Celorico without fur- 
ther molestation. The battalion 
causing this check to the enemy, 
and thereby securing the retreat, 
was noticed on this oceasion, in the 
general orders of the Portuguese 
Army for its good conduct... At 
Celorico, with a fresh- appointed 
rear -guard, and a more aoaeme 
force of cavalry, Wilson again had 
charge of the rear-guard, the rest of 
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treat on the road to Lamego. On 
the following day, the enemy drove 
in the advance posts, and made a 
semblance of. coming on, instead of 
which, however, they subsequently 
retired, and Wilson followed their 
retrograde movement, re-entering 
Guarda after them. Here, a scene 
of ruin and desecration presented 
itself, most painful to witness. 
Wilson immediately despatched a 
dragoon with a note, written in 
pencil, to General d’Urban, Quar- 
termaster-general of the Portuguese 
army, giving a brief detail of the 
operations, and reporting Marmont’s 
retreat upon Sabugal. This infor- 
mation fortunately arrived in time 
to counteract the alarming intelli- 
gence given by a Portuguese officer 
of one of Trant’s regiments, who, 
flying from the field, spread panic 
through the country, and, in his 
consternation, reached even Lord 
Wellington's quarters. The unfor- 
tunate man, whose nervous influ- 
ences were greater than his martial 
tendencies, was tried by a court- 
martial for his misconduct before 
the enemy, and was sentenced to be 
shot, which sentence was carried into 
effect. Several instances of similar 
misbehaviour having already oc- 
curred amongst these troops, which 
had been passed over, Marshal 
Beresford at length found it his 
bounden duty, for the safety of the 
service, that an example should be 
made. Silveira with 12,000 infantry 
and 400 cavalry, who had seen some 
service, ought to have crossed the 
Douro on the 5th, but did not 
choose to do so till the 14th, and 
then halted at the good town of 
Lamegos. This conduct was severely 
reflected on at the time. In point 
of waywardness he was the Balles- 
teros of the Portuguese army— 
never, when he could do so with im- 

unity, acknowledging any will but 
fis own, and that will not the safest 
for others to calculate upon. Lord 
Wellington, being desirous of hear- 
ing Wilson’s account of the Guarda 
affair, sent for him to Fuentes Gui- 
naldo, and, after receiving the report 
of the conduct of the rear-guard of 
Trant’s people, and his success in 
checking the enemy at the Ponte de 
Ladrao, with approbation, entered 
himself most fully and freely into 
the late movements, explaining his 
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own opinions on the subject, and 
asking Wilson to dine and sleep at 
head-quarters, ended by saying, in 
his brief decided manner, that ‘ The 
— of Guarda, for a small 
orce, was the most treacherous and 
perilous in the country.’ 

Marmont now, in consequence 
of our movements, retired with his 
force, amounting to 28,000 men, 
between the Coa and Agueda, and 
established his bridge across the 
latter river, which had been de- 
stroyed by the floods from the 
severe rains. He recrossed that 
stream on the 24th April, and 
peg his troops over the plains of 

eon. Our army was then dis- 

ersed, and our division retired from 

fedellin to Castello Branco, and 
eventually repassed the Tagus, and 
occupied Niza. 

If locomotion and change of air 
tend to salubrity, our army should 
have been the healthiest possible. 
For instance, our division, since leav- 
ing its winter quarters in March, 
1811, had never halted more than 
twice for a month in the same place 
up to the Ist of May, 1812. These 
two occasions were in August, at the 
bivouac of St. Olaiain the Alemtejo, 
and for a similar period in Decem- 
ber of the same year in the north of 
Portugal, at Pinhel. A portion of 
this last halt, however, was con- 
stantly interrupted by moving de- 
tachments of our brigade backwards 
end forwards from Pinhel to Al- 
meida for the construction of ga- 
bions and fascines in that fortress 
sreparatory to the siege of Ciudad 
eR This was sharp work for 
shoe-leather, especially on such roads 
in winter, and under the spring and 
autumnal rains of a southern climate. 
Doubtless the constant movement 
trained the men in marching, 
and rendered our army as a whole 
machine, more alert, fit, and avail- 
uble; so that our movements, 
caused as they were by the enemy’s, 
rendered us more efficient and com- 
plete. Constant change of scene, 
the diversity of country, the per- 
petual hope of adventure and thirst 
of enterprise, rendered fatigue more 
cali. hardened the capabilities 
of many, and invigorated theenergies 
and characters of all. The pro- 
found good sense of our great chief 
placed field-days and drills, even 
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when opportunity might have al- 
lowed oF them, in abeyance. I will 
not say they never Reoeened but 
only occasionally; for requisite 
practice suilicient movements oc- 
curred before the enemy. The great 

oint is not to worry men, or exact 
on them more than is positively 
necessary, and above all to preserve 
their health and save their shoes. 
A certain number of ‘ pipe-clay 
officers’ evaded this general under- 
standing, but never did so with 
engenity : for their divisions, bri- 
gades, or battalions, as the case 
might be, did not face the enemy 
when they ‘came to the scratch,’ 
either in such condition or num- 
bers as the troops of those comman- 
ders whose foresight had been more 
considerate and conservative. About 
this time, wonderful to be said, the 
rovernment at home sent us out raw 
ations. or the remains of regi- 
ments freshly recruited from the 
Walcheren fever expedition—not to 
reinforce our army, but to replace 
veteran and well-tested battalions 
which the Horse Guard military 
authorities intended to withdraw 
from us and send to the colonies or 
somewhere else. On this, Lord 
Wellington wrote as follows to the 
Secretary of War and Colonies, 
Lord Liverpool :—‘ Your lordship 
and his Royal Highness (the Com- 
mander-in-Chief) are the best judges 
of what description of troops it is 
expedient that this army should be 
composed. I beg leave, however, 
to submit that some of the best and 
most experienced soldiers in this 
army—the most healthy and capable 
of bearing fatigue—are in the 2nd 
battalions: The 2nd battalions of 
the 53rd,31st, and 66th, for instance, 
are much more efficient, and have 
always more men fit for duty in pro- 
portion to their numbers, and fewer 
sick than any of the Ist battalions 
recently arrived which have been in 
Walcheren, and it is certain that this 
army will not be so strong by the 
exchange of new for old soldiers.’ 
It was, I presume, on the Aladdin’s 
wonderful lamp principle of ex- 
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changing new lamps for old, that 
the authorities in England proposed 
to exchange Lord Wellington's old 
soldiers for new. Unfortunately 
at home they never got hold of the 
magic lamp, or any other light likely 
to be useful to us, even when they 
wished it. As another proof of this, 
I may mention that our army was 
without the most essential corps re- 
quisite for siege operations; we had 
no sappers and miners. Lord Wel- 
lington wrote on this subject, pre- 
vious to or during the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, to Lord Liverpool, 
representing the positive necessit 
of such an arm; but still no such 
corps was supplied to him, or even 
organized. In consequence, he wrote 
again on the subject to Colonel 
Torrens (the Military Secretary at 
the Horse Guards) in relation to the 
operations and storming of Badajos ; 
he says, ‘Our loss has been very 
zreat, and I send you a letter to 
Tord Liverpool which accounts for 
it.* The truth is, that equipped 
as we are, the British army is 
not capable of carrying on a re- 
gular siege.” Having now once more 
an army on the continent, it may be 
as well to show the mischief arising 
from the want of proper attention 
to the requisites of supply, both 
as to men, matériel, and the ineans 
of transport by land as well as 
sea, without which last necessity 
and a good commissariat, any force, 
however eflicient, must be paralyzed 
when they come to move. . Lord 
Wellington had previously wished 
to strike a blow at Soult, and bring 
his corps to a general action, but he 
writes to Lord Liverpool, ‘It will 
be quite impossible bor me to go 
into Andalusia till I have secured 
Ciudad Rodrigo,’ which place had 
been left insufliciently repaired and 
unprovisioned by the Spaniards. 
Tetlachwres having approached Se- 
ville, occasioned Soult, after retiring 
from before us, to move in that 
direction, and a considerable dis- 
tance was now placed between 
Soult’s corps in the south and our 
divisions. 


* In a note of Gurwood’s in the Wellington Despatches he says, ‘This latter 
recommendation, the formation of a corps of sappers and miners, the want of such 
an establishment with the army being the chief cause of the great loss (of life) in 
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NEGLECTED HEALTH. 


‘TELL him of an intent that’s 

coming towards him.’ The 
British citizen was told on various 
occasions early in the present ses- 
sion, that there were six or eight 
sanitary measures to be made pay- 
able to him in the course of a few 
months. Bills were, indeed, duly 
drawn, but they have all been most 
unduly withdrawn. For, to finish 
the quotation we had just begun, 
‘Promising is the very air o’ the 
time ; to promise is most courtly and 
fashionable : performance is a kind 
of will or testament, which argues a 
great sickness in his judgment that 
made it.’ If this be true philosophy, 
the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons upon matters that concern the 
public health is very sound indeed. 

The end of the session brings 
our patience to anend. We have 
been quiet. Trusting in those who 
should know what is good for us, 
we have heard, seen, and said no- 
thing ; but now we must speak. 

We will not pain ourselves by 
uttering the names of the eight or 
nine measures, great and small, more 
or less bearing upon the improve- 
ment of the public health, that we 
have seen, during this spring and 
summer, perishing before their prime. 
We were friends to them, and they 
are lately dead, all barbarously 
murdered in the House of Commons. 
Surely it was not the time for a na- 
tional assembly, far removed from 
barbarism, to declare that a time of 
war—a time when the rich of neces- 
sity must suffer more than usual 
pressure, and the poor be more than 
ever crushed—was not a right time 
for removing burdens on our social 
state. Deliberations on the conduct 
of the war have formed a very small 
part of the business of Parliament ; 
no topic of debate was less welcome 
to ministers, or, except as touching 
a few points, less relished by the 
country. The war has not thriven 
or gained weight an ounce for 
having eaten up the other business 
of the session. Let some German 
critic, with a German constitution 
able to endure the work, read the 
debates of the year through, and he 
will find that, allowing to war- 
topics all the hours they occupied, 


there remained an abundance of 
time spent in declaring there was 
no time. His decision will be, that 
it took as much strength to push on 
one side the work of the country as 
would have sufficed to push it toa 
useful extent forward. 

We believe that an abuse of the 
privilege of faction is in some degree 
responsible for the late stoppage of 
all domestic legislation; but what- 
ever may be the cause or causes of 
it, we do not believe that statesmen 
have been justified in excusing their 
own inaction by the sluggishness of 
public interest in any other than 
the leading topic of the day. The 
filth that swims in his back-yard 
and oozes through his bedroom floor 
is infinitely nearer to the poor in- 
habitant of Rotherhithe or Bethnal 
Green than the corruption of the 
Russian Government. ‘The labourer 
who has been earning his own 
bread for years, and in some chance 
week (fallen, perhaps, under the 
pressure of war times) needs parish 
aid, is thereupon, by the unamended 
laws of poor removal, carried away, 
and set down naked with his house- 
hold in some place wkere he finds 
the legal fiction of a settlement, but 
no home, and no face of friend or 
place of work. This man thinks 
more of his boys and girls in the 
workhouse than of the ships in the 
Baltic; he turns his face to West- 
minster for help—it might as well 
be turned to Mecca. But these 
men, and millions in the same or 
some other way not less concerned 
in the measures that have been 
ostentatiously neglected during the 
past session; these, it may be, are 
not the people who express the 
public interest in one thing or an- 
other. It has often been said, that 
if eels and lobsters were not dumb, 
but could express their sufferings 
by shrieks, they never would be 
skinned or boiled alive. Something 
of the same kind may be said of the 
dumb classes in society; there is no 
active desire to give them pain, or 
to prolong any pain they feel, and 
there is some heed paid to their suf- 
ferings, but not enough. The tongue 
being an unruly member, lawgivers 
legislate for that. At present it ap- 
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pears to them wisest to do nothing. 
A sergeant of the old school in 
some Teach caricature drills his 
troop, and when he has got the 
men fixed in a row like statues, 
cries to them with enthusiasm: 
‘Immobility’s the finest movement 
in the exercise!’ While the public 
was crying out upon Lord Aberdeen 
for having in this spirit dealt with 
the Russians, it was much more 
evident and certain that in this 
spirit the whole Parliament was 
dealing with ourselves. 

We will take, however, the grave 
omissions to which we refer as lapses 
in duty natural to men eomiied by 
an unaccustomed care. We are not 
used to have a war upon our path, 
and may be allowed at first sight to 
form wrong impressions about the 
extent to which it is to be considered 
an impediment to social progress. 
We have yet the benefit of sani- 
tary laws made in preceding years. 
The German critic whom we have 
already invoked would, indeed, find 
upon close study that there is not 
one of them wholly sufficient for its 
purpose—not one that does not either 
exist now in the form of an Amended 
Act, or else await some necessary 
emendation. Boards have been so 
created that they could not do what 
they might, and might not do what 
they could. Parliament has put into 
the midst of them the leaven of un- 
popularity: it has worked, they have 
flame unpopular, and then they 
have been officially snubbed or ofli- 
cially thrown over. 

Bodies of law have been created 
without legs to carry them along, 
lumps that, like the Interments Act, 
are able to arrive at nothing. We 
are not half so much surprised at the 
unpopularity of the Board of Health, 
considering the work it had to do 
and the powers given for the pur- 
pose, as at the fact that it really is 
able to show a large amount of work 
accomplishe ad. It has rescued thou- 
sands of men from death by cholera, 
has taught more than a score of 
towns how to be wholesome: it has 
underbid dirt in the market by prov- 
ing that cleanliness is cheape r, not 
in any indirect way by its conse- 
quences, but directly, scheme against 
scheme, clean sewerage against ‘stink, 
constant supply of “good water all 
over the house against an intermit- 
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tent supply of bad water in the scul- 
lery. An extensive amount of accu- 
rate sanitary knowledge has by the 
same agency been diffused, and two 
or three new and important prin- 
ciples have been established, though 
they have not yet all conquered the 
hostility of vested inierests. This 
Board was sent into the world al- 
most without any other tool or 
weapon than its tongue; it has used 
that well, and we complain of its 
much talking. It was set to a task 
of innovation, bidden to tread on @ 
whole army of toes; the owners of 
the toes cry out, and so we all ¢ 

shame on such a Board of Healt 

for having made itself unpopular. 
Where there is so much ery, there 
must be some wool, we say; there 
cannot be all this smoke and no fire. 
Certainly not ; but the fire may be 
one that, if wise, we should be in no 
hurry to quench. When we see 
much smoke after the kindling of a 
necessary fire, we do not throw cold 
water on the coals we have been 
lighting, but rather, if we must do 
something, aid them with an extra 
faggot, or give them a little helping 
breath out of our bellows. It is in 
the first kindling, the freshness of 
the coal, that we get more than a 
common show of smoke, but let the 
fire burn up, and it will soon wear 
a more cheerful aspect. That was 
not the philosophy of Lord Seymour 
(whom no labourer for public health 
has ever blessed as anally), or of 
Sir Benjamin Hall, when those gen- 
tlemen marked a session that had 
done no good to the sanitary cause 
with a strong effort to do it harm. 
lt may be true that Dr. Southwood 
Smith and Mr. Chadwick are them- 
selves responsible for some part of 
the unpopularity attaching to their 
oflice. We do not know that they 
are. We know that in the mere 
fulfilment of their duty they must 
have affected many prejudices, 
wounded many interests, and in- 
curred inevitable odium which it is an 
honour to have deserved. Nodoubt 
they may have had their faults, 
but we know very well how much 
good service they have done, and if 
we felt, as we do not, that we could 
point out how it might have been 
done with a better grace, we should 
be chary7, even then, of censure. 
For why should we throw stones into 
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the garden out of which we gather 
flowers ? 

After all, now that we touch upon 
the Board of Health, we, for the first 
time, feel ground under our feet in 
a consideration of existing sanitary 
prospects. The Board’s term of office 
now expiring is to be renewed pro- 
visionally for a year or two, until 
‘something may turn up;’ and, in the 
meantime, to be subjected to the full 
control and supervision of the Home 
Office, which shall have power to 
dismiss any of its members. The 
influence of a department of the 
Government may, therefore, be 
used in backing with its weight all 
the just wishes of our sanitary coun- 
cillors;* while the duty of the State, 
to concern itself aiouly with details 
of sanitary discipline, will at the 
same time be suggested rather more 

ractically and distinctly than it 

itherto has been. On the other 
hand, the spokesmen for the vested 
interests rejoice in the control to 
which too energetic leaders of the 
struggle against filth and pestilence 
are to be subjected, and are not with- 
out hope that ere long those sanitary 
champions may be sacrificed to meet 
the humour of a public that is so 
frequently ungrateful, because un- 
reflecting. 

Our public, however, is a very 
sensible and kindly one when it does 
think. A section of it is already 
thinking busily about our weak de- 
fences against filth and fever; and 
there is surely just now more than 
enough matter for the cogitation of 
us all. While we write, we are told 
of five thousand people killed in a 
fortnight at Jamaica by the cholera, 
and of the ravages of the same 


* Whilst these sheets were passing 
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plague at Marseilles, where nearly 
two hundred deaths have occurred 
in a single day, and where the inha- 
bitants, until restrained by a decree, 
were taking flight by troops into 
the open country. The terrible 
disease has already sent forward an- 
nouncement of its probable arrival 
in strong force among ourselves. 
Deaths by cholera have occurred 
here and there. Cholera broke out 
lately in a ship at Liverpool; it has 
been gaining strength at Glasgow; 
it has already appeared, and is 
now rapidly increasing, in London. 
It is hardly possible that we shall 
escape a severe visitation for the 
present season; the hot summer 
weather has but recently set in, our 
river banks and the great fetid pools 
under our feet, are only now begin- 
ning to reek out their poison in a 
concentrated form, and it is difficult 
not to fear that we are now again on 
the verge of an immense calamity. 
When this possibility was distant, 
thought was taken for it by a writer 
whom the public honours, because 
they have been none but just and 
noble thoughts to which he has given 
xermanence in sterling English. 
This gentleman, author of Friends 
in Council, printed some months ago 
for private circulation, a small work 
entitled Health Fund for London ; 
Some Thought for Next Summer. 
Its immediate purpose was to — 
gest a combination of the strengt 
of private men determined to do 
something ; however little it might 
be, yet to get something actually 
done; for the abatement of the evils 
out of which all pestilence arises. 
Let them, it was urged, subscribe a 
sum of money, and administer it in 


through the press two incidents have 


occurred calculated greatly to dishearten all friends of sanitary progress, and espe- 
cially to disappoint the hopes which had been formed of Lord Palmerston’s activity 
in the cause. First, in a debate on the Public Health Amendment Bill, Lord Pal- 
merston, while in the very act of claiming to be the representative of the General 
Board of Health, took occasion to make a very sarcastic and ostentatious disclaimer 
of having read the important Report, in which that Board had just endeavoured to 
relate its achievements and justify its policy, this Report being at the mument under 
discussion in the House. And, secondly, within the last day or two, after intro- 
ducing the ‘ Nuisances Removal Amendment Bill,’ one of the most important endea- 
vours for sanitary legislation which late years have witnessed, Lord Palmerston, on 
the first show of opposition, declared himself ‘the last man in the world to give 
unnecessary trouble,’ and accordingly withdrew his bill. If the country is to have 
its sanitary affairs properly administered, this must be under the auspices of a 
minister who is superior to flippant vanity and selfish indolence—of a minister who 
will take the trouble to read that for which he claims to be responsible, and will be 
content to struggle with some obstacles when the lives of millions are at stake. 
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the form of concentrated help to 
some one filthy district, so that it 
might be cleansed, and become on a 
pretty large scale, what on a small 
scale the Model Lodging-houses are 
already—irresistible evidence in fa- 
vour of the right use of air, water, 
and drainage. Recent reports of 
the result of the working of those 
model lodging-houses that have been 
now a sufficiently long time esta- 
blished, show that although they are 
erected commonly in the midst of 
the worst London neighbourhoods, 
and have stood the siege of cholera, 
by which they were on some occa- 
sions hotly surrounded, yet in no 
form has pestilence hitherto crossed 
one of their thresholds. The low 
rate of even ordinary mortality in 
these buildings is so positively start- 
ling, that we dare not quote it until 
more experience shall have con- 
firmed the opinion it suggests. The 
Health Fund, then, was proposed, 
in order that, as nearly as possible, 
not a house only, but a district, 
might be made in this way pesti- 
lence-proof. 

The idea so proposed fell upon 
good soil, and aroused much active 
and sincere desire for co-operation, 
but for reasons that need not here be 
specified it has never yet been actu- 
ally carried out. The pamphlet of 
which we speak did nevertheless 
much good in its own sphere by the 
infusion of new vigour into the 

eneral discussion about matters of 

ygiéne, and it contained many wise 
thoughts pointing forward to the 
legislative and administrative powers 
that it will be best to seek for sanitary 
purposes. We agree so thoroughly 
with the main principle affirmed 
under this head in the little tract, 
that we will venture to quote from 
ita passage bearing most directly on 
our present argument :— 

In the first place (it is said), the ma- 
nagement of such a thing as the public 
health should not be dependent upon the 
spare time of Parliament, or be subject 
to the interruptions caused by the recesses 
of you legislators, The waiting from 
the close of one session to the beginning 
of another, [and we have now to add, from 
the beginning of one session to the close of 
the same, | for such sanitary measures as 
may suddenly be required, isa palpable de- 
fect, a manifest failure. It shows at once 
how ill such things are regulated. Any 
particular evil which occurs should be 
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remediable, either by a municipal body, 
or a Department of the State. How con- 
temptible a thing itis, that there should 
be great public works of the first neces- 
sity required ; and that mere offsets of 
authority — powerless, moneyless com- 
missions—should be the only bodies to 
appeal to for orders in such a pressing 
matter. There should be a great Depart- 
ment of Public Health, distinct from 
that of justice. Many matters, not now 
thought of, should come under the juris- 
diction of this Department. To prevent 
the adulteration of food, for instance, 
should be one of its duties. It should 
turn science to account in every way. 
It should encourage and enable scientific 
men to work at matters connected with 
the public health. 


This we believe to be a view of 
the question to which it is important 
that attention should be steadily di- 
rected. The peculiar connexion that 
is to exist, ad interim, between the 
Home Office and Board of Health 
may be used as a preparation for 
some definite and well-developed 
measure, that shall establish, finally, 
the care of public health, as an es- 
sential portion of the business of the 
nation. In this event it will be seen 
that the direction of it is to be en- 
trusted only to the highest class of 

ublie servants. It is not a trust to 
be disposed of at the option, or, at 
best, mismanaged by the discordant 
action of ten thousand small munici- 
palities or parish vestries. Let the 
deadliness of the poison steaming 
from a cesspool or a sewer-of-de- 
posit once be fairly recognised, and 
nobody will be disposed to assert 
that a due regard for popular insti- 
tutions makes it proper for a corpo- 
ration or a vestry to maintain it in 
existence. No local board should 
be entitled to declare that a mur- 
derous piece of brick and mortar 
shall not be summarily dealt with, 
and that the state is not, unless the 
vestry or the corporation pleases, to 
take thought for the protection of 
lives visibly in danger. Municipal- 
ities have no more right to exercise 
their mercy on a cesspool than to 
save from the prison or the gallows 
any other sort of Greenacre. Not 
even a vestryman, if he be a fish- 
monger, may offer for sale, as food, 
stinking turbot; is there reason 
why he should have right, if he be a 
house-owner, to offer for tenancy & 
stinking habitation? For nobody 
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ean doubt which is the more fatal 
bargain of the two. The time will 
surely come when not a man in 
England will be blind to the fact, 
that there should be no option left 
with any one, as to the performance 
or neglect of the main duties that 
belong to public hygiéne. They are 
matters of life and death, for which 
the greatest of our representative 
institutions, namely, the State, 
alone can take thought in a proper 
manner. It is a matter also that 
mearly concerns national morality. 
An old French poet, Frangois Vil- 
lon, who sank deep in all the filth of 
filthy times, and wrote much reck- 
less Jevity, but now and then moaned 
like a fallen angel in the midst of 
his defiant revelling, uttered the de- 
spair not of himself only, but of a 
host, when he exclaimed— 

Ordure avons, et ordure nous suyt ; 
Nous defuyons I’honnewr, et il nous fuyt. 


The most surprising part of the 
whole subject is the speed with 
which health and honour are re- 
covered, when once ordure has been 
thoroughly turned out of doors. 
‘This point of the case is really a 
hindrance in discussion, by its very 
strength. Proper sanitary care tells 
so amazingly upon a population that 
we get on faster in a controversy 
-when we let our facts alone. The 
Board of Health states the results 
it has produced, and men at once cry 
out on hot-headed enthusiasts, who 

rove toomuch. When facts are to 

e dealt with, in the present state of 
-human cautiousness, (cautiousness 
‘not to be discouraged,) half as good 
a case for sanitary discipline would 
make twice as certain an impression. 
We have for this reason abstained, 
‘hitherto, from figures, but we cannot 
refrain from allusion to the evidence 
of one witness, who has no con- 
nexion with the Board of Health, 
and cannot be said to have a crotchet 
-of his own to prove. In a very 
‘pithy and business-like second re- 
port, recently issued, on the opera- 
tion of the Common Lodging-Houses 
Act, Captain Hay states that among 
thirty thousand tenants of registered 
‘lodging houses, places infested for- 
merly by pestilence, and now, to a 
certain moderate extent, cleared of 
filth by the operation of a tolerably 
easy law, among those thirty thou- 
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sand people there were, in the 
twelvemonth, only ten cases of fever. 
An improvement has, at the same 
time, taken place in the character 
and habits of the lodgers, almost 
commensurate with this improve- 
ment in their physical condition. 
The supervision extends now only 
over common lodging-houses, no 
protection is afforded to the occu- 
pants of other dwellings. 

Every man knows that arsenic is 
poison ; to administer it, therefore, 
in a dangerous or fatal dose, is to 
commit a felony. When every man 
has learned that filth in certain 
forms is poison, ought ii to be left 
to his discretion, or to the discretion 
of his parish, whether dangerous 
or fatal doses of it are to be admi- 
nistered to any neighbour? We do 
not, in what we have been saying, 
diminish the office of any local body. 
In grave matters it is for the State 
to ordain what must be done, and 
by local self-representation, each 
little community—perhaps by means 
of Local Boards of Health—may 
decide for itself how to do it. 

A scheme of representative self- 
government especially designed for 
the metropolis, and bearing largely 
upon the advancement of#he public 
health, has been suggested in a 
thoughtful and ingenious pamphlet 
by Lord Ebrington. To this we may 
refer readers who desire tosee justice 
done to the great principle of local 
self-representation, without hurt to 
any public interest. Due provision 
is made by the plan for securing 
certain weight in each Council to 
the nation at large, as represented 
by its government; and we accept 
many of Lord Ebrington’s ideas, 
though we attach little importance 
to one of the arguments on which 
he bases them. He thinks it neces- 
sary to take care lest a metropolitan 
government, with too extensive 
and independent powers of control, 
should become at any time an im- 
perium in imperio, and be a source 
of danger to the central government. 
He points to the great prominence 
given already by _ aed vestries to 
political discussion and the com- 
position of memorials. On any such 
account we own that we have no 
fear. Only the lessening of public 
liberty could make a London revo- 
lutionary junta possible. Govern- 
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ment never can be more under 
London influence than it is now. 
The most comprehensive represen- 
tation of the municipality of London 
could not carry more weight than 
exists already in the columns of the 
London press, and in the free ex- 
‘pression of opinion by all citizens. 
he town is by a great deal too 
large for any narrowness of local 
feeling; it is practically a great 
British province, in which are found 
represented the interests of the 
nation here and in all quarters of 
the world. A government with 
‘which the whole metropolis con- 
tended, would exist in opposition 
to the will of the whole nation. If, 
however, the municipality were no 
more than a representation, having 
local feeling for its animating soul, 
there would be no need to protect 
the State against it. There is no 
need to look for danger from im- 
proper steps that may be taken by 
the little parliaments we cheris 
and desire to cherish always, how- 
ever true it may be that, like 
greater parliaments, they indulge in 
occasional absurdities. Lucian tells 
of a king of Egypt who taught 
monkeys to dance. They danced 
correctly, and with a profound 
gravity, until some citizen threw 
nuts among them. Now there 
are many little matters that are 
nuts to the members of a town 
council or vestry, and whenever 
public liberty may be in danger 
from steps ion by any such body, 
we will undertake to get up in that 
town council or vestry, al to save 
the country. We would propose 
such a halfpenny rate—but no, why 
need we reveal the nostrum? If we 
speak lightly of our small self-repre- 
senting bodies, let it be remembered 
that men laugh with the most free- 
dom at what they love. Were the 
true rights of municipalities endan- 
gered by denying to them uses they 
were never meant to serve, we 
should be very serious in their de- 
fence. But as it is, while we declare 
our belief that in their worst form 
they care, as they should do, infi- 
nitely more for their own quarrels 
than for those of anybody an. and 
that under no possible circumstances 
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could they in this country ever 
assume a revolutionary character, 
we must object to all confusion of 
departments. There is a fable about 
a man who quarrelled with his hair- 
brush, and, setting it aside, clevated 
three old servants, blacking brushes, 
to the vacant situation. Admirably 
had they performed the not unim- 
portant duty formerly entrusted to 
them, but when the change was 
made, their owner did not find much 
reason to congratulate himself. 

We have touched very lightly and 
briefly on the points to which it has 
seemed to us most expedient to call 
attention, and have made no attempt 
to enforce our argument by an array 
of sanitary facts. But upon these 
facts it is nevertheless requisite 
that men should dwell with an in- 
cessant patience. Whoever will go 
with the clergyman or parish surgeon 
of any wretched district in this 
country, using his own eyes and his 
own nose, though he will not see in 
one visit a tenth part of the pollution 
that exists above ground, and will 
have imagined most imperfectly the 
horrors that lie underneath the soil, 
will yet come away eager to be at 
work, and make his heavy heart a 
little lighter by some effort to be 
helpful. The next best thing to 
actual inspection for an acquisition 
of some knowledge of the truth, is a 
reading of the evidence of faithful 
witnesses. The reports of the in- 
spectors who have been invited in 
various places to make the prelimi- 
nary inquiry that is requisite before 
there can be any question about an 
application of the Health of Towns 
Act are worth reading with care. 
They show not only what terrible 
neglect of all the ordinary means of 
health is common, but also—as at 
Swindon, for example—what angry, 
dogged opposition may be made by 
selfishness and ignorance together, 
even against changes that one might 
think would be dictated by the 
simplest sense of decency. A 
vigorously-written summary of the 
chief sanitary events of the metro- 
polis exists in the well-known re- 
ports of the City Officer of Health, 
which are now collected.* Mr. 
Simon’s excellent reports in their 





* Reports relating to the Sanitary Condition of the City of London. 


With 
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present form are likely to do as 
much good service in the future 
as they have done already in the 
= as official documents suggesting 
ines of action to a public body, or 
as matter for the newspapers. They 
have become now a possession to 
the student. There are several 
things pointed out by Mr. Simon in 
the preface to his volume upon 
which we find that we have alread 
touched. Other topics—as the adul- 
teration of food and the serious and 
extensive falsification of drugs, both 
evils upon which there is now no 
adequate check—have escaped our 
mention. Men are plunged into 
disease by want of proper sanitary 
care over the town, and the best 
doctor is defied often to drag them 
out of their disease, for want of 
proper supervision exercised over 
the druggist’s shop :— 


It is notorious in my profession, (Mr. 
Simon writes), that there are not many 
simple drugs, and still fewer compound 
preparations, on the standard strength of 
which we can reckon. It is notorious 
that some important medicines are so 
often falsified in the market, and then so 
often mis-made in the laboratory, that 
wé are robbed of all certainty in their 
employment. Iodide of potassium, an 
invaluable specific, may be shammed to 
half its weight with the carbonate of 
potash. Scammony, one of our best 
purgatives, is rare without chalk or 
starch, weakening it, perhaps, to half 
the intention of the giver. Cod-liver oil 
may have come from seals or olives. The 
two or three drops of prussic acid that 
we would give for a dose may be nearly 
twice as strong at one chemist’s as at 
another. The quantity of laudanum 
equivalent to a grain of opium being, 
theoretically, 19 minims ; we may prac- 
tically find this grain, it is said, in 4°5 
minims, or in 34:5. And my colleague 
Dr. R. D. Thomson, who has much ex- 
perience in these matters, tells me that 
of calamine—not indeed an important 
agent, but still an article of our pharma- 
copeia—purporting daily to be sold at 
every druggist’s shop, there has not for 
years, he believes, existed a specimen in 
the market. 


Mr. Simon urges very strongly 
the necessity of dealing with the 
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great subject of our sanitary condi- 
tion, by comprehensive and scientific 
legislation, ‘that it should be sub- 
mitted, in its entirety, to some 
single department of the Executive, 
as a sole charge ; that there should 
be some tangible head, responsible 
—not only for the enforcement of 
existing laws, such as they are or 
may become, but likewise for their 

rogress from time to time to the 
evel of contemporary science, for 
their completion where fragmentary, 
for their harmonisation where dis- 
cordant.’ 

The department of a President of 
the Board of Health, sitting in Par- 
liament, should be, ‘in the widest 
sense, to care for the physical neces- 
sities of human life,’ and we regret 
that we have only space to quote the 
conclusion of Mr. Simon’s able sum- 
mary of the duties for which such a 
Minister of Health should be re- 


sponsible :— 


Into the hands of this new minister— 
advised, perhaps, for such purposes by 
some permanent commission of skilled 
persons, would devolve the guardianship 
of public health against combined com- 
mercial interests, or incompetent admi- 
nistration. He would provide securities 
for excluding sulphur from our gas, and 
anvimalcules from our water. He would 
come into relation with all local Im- 
provement Boards, in respect of the 
sanitary purposes of their existence. 
To him we should look to settle, at least 
for all practical purposes, the polemics 
of drainage and water supply; to form 
opinions which might guide parliament, 
whether street sewers really require to 
be avenues for men, whether hard water 
really be good enough for all ordinary 
purposes, whether cisternage really be 
indispensable to an urban water-supply. 

Organisations against epidemic dis- 
eases—questions of quarantine—laws for 
vaccination, and the like, would obviously 
lie within his province ; and thither per- 
haps also his colleagues might be glad 
to transfer many of those medical ques- 
tions which now belong to other depart- 
ments of the executive—the sanitary 
regulation of emigrant ships, the venti- 
lation of mines, the medical inspection 
of factories and prisons, the insecurities 
of railway traffic, et hoc genus omne. 








LOVE AND CHANGE. 
I.—Tue Ciovp. 


OVE stood before me in my youth’s fresh prime ; 
‘ Life’s hill is steep,’ he said, ‘the way is long— 

Be love thy guide! Love’s heart is bold and strong, 
Love’s truth triumphant over Death and Time.’ 
Oh! very fair was Love, and sweeter far 
His voice than any bird’s—my soul did seem 
Touched by an angel in a silver dream, 
Sent down from regions of the morning star. 
I turned to follow, but austere and strange, 
Another voice cried ‘ Pause!’ whereat, a wail 
Broke from me—lo! sweet Love waxed wan and pale, 
And dark, behind him, lower’d the Shadow, Change. 
That sterner voice was Truth’s, for now I know 
Change followeth Love wherever he doth go. 


TIl.—Tue ‘Sitver Linina.’ 


* Poor Child!’ Truth murmured—‘ Thou dost shrink to see 
Love thus companioned ; on thine ear doth ring 

The grand ‘for ever’ that the seraphs sing, 

In the heavens only. Love, that melody 

Hath dreamed, nor questioneth, nor doubteth he, 

But chanteth loud and strong, yet pauseth oft, 

And ... ceaseth soon. Poor child! the clouds, aloft, 
Are just as stable—yet some grace must be 

Hid in that sorrow ; with meek hands uplift 

The shroud and search; behold! how one by one, 
Life’s feeble loves die out, like flowers in the drift 

Of the first snow ; grief lingers, but anon, 

By faith transfigured, sets the whole heart free, 

To clasp a love whose term’s eternity.’ 


IlI.—Garier. 


I could not lift that pall—my heart was full, 

Mine eyes o’erflowed—Life’s glory seemed to grow 
A shadowy semblance and a mocking show ; 

Dull grew the earth, the sky, all leaden dull. 

O Love! I cried—O Love, the beautiful ! 

O Love, the joy o’ the heart, the light o’ the eyes! 
Thou hast undone me with thy witcheries, 

O fair, false Love! a pitiless hand doth pull 
“Thy mask off, and behold, Decay hath shed 

Dust on thy lip and ashes on thy head. 

O Death, unbar thy door! my soul doth pine 

To enter in—and Thou, the one, divine, 

True Love, uplift me, where the sweet heavens ring, 
With that ‘for ever’ which the seraphs sing. 


IV.—REsIGNATION. 
The river flowed in music to the sea, 
The summer wind its wild, sweet tune began ; 
The little field-mice in the furrows ran ; 
From out the flower-bells buzzed the wandering bee. 
A calm sank on my soul. This misery 
Of Loss and Change, I said, all life doth bear, 
Nor riseth in revolt, nor in despair 
Doth languish. God is very strong, and we, 
In rash rebellion, but as sapling trees, 
That front the lightning ; t will lift that pall, 


And bow me where the deathly shade doth fall, 
And scan, with patient heart, those mysteries ; 
if wry * may find—oh! sweet and strange ! 


God’s Love enfolded in God's bitter Change ! 
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POLITICS AND PRONUNCIAMENTOS OF SPAIN. 


— past generation of English- 
men, some of the bravest and 
best of whom have been called away 
from us in the last couple of years, 
took the deepest interest in the pro- 
sperity of Spain, and we do not 
know that this interest has in any 
wise diminished with the living 
generation. Spain is now—thanks 
to steambéats and railroads—much 
nearer to our shores than during the 
great Peninsular ‘struggle, and we 
drive with her people a much larger 
and more profitable trade than any 
existing in the seven years between 
1807 and 1814. 

Since thedeath of Ferdinand VILI., 
too, we have, with our ally France, 
taken a most prominent and costly 
a in sustaining the cause of Isa- 
vella, and as we had hoped, in secur- 
ing thereby the foundation and pro- 
gress of constitutional government. 

But altogether, independently of 
our sacrifices in men and money, 
and of the treaty obligations which 
we have incurred, the fate of so fine 
and fertile a country as Spain can 
never be indifferent to intelligent 
Englishmen. If Spain be convulsed, 
Portugal runs the greatest risk of 
contagion, and thus two kingdoms 
near tothe shores of England and of 
France may exercise an influence 
on Europe out of all proportion with 
their geographical extent and im- 
portance. ‘The people of Spain, and 
we mean by the word people the 
peasantry and small farmers, are an 
energetic, a sober, and a laborious 
people. Proud of the pristine re- 
nown of their nation, they are no 
lovers of novelty and innovations, 
and only desire to live as their an- 
eestors have lived, under the shadow 
of their own vines and their own 
fig-trees. ‘The mass of the small 
proprietors and peasantry in Spain 
are neither reformers, nor revolu- 
tionists, nor brawlers in the forum 
or the market-place. They desire 
nothing better than to exist in peace 
and quiet under the ancient laws 
and lawful authorities of the nation 
—under that monarchical govern- 
ment which has endured for ages in 
the sunny land in which they have 
drawn breath. The Spaniard, 
though peaceful and well-disposed, 


has, however, a sense of his own 
dignity. Noman reverences autho- 
rity more than he when character 
and decorum are added to lofty sta- 
tion. But if those who are set in 
authority over him forget what is 
due to themselves, and to the nation 
over which they are placed, the 
hardy, patient, cheerful, and sub- 
missive Spanish subject becomes an 
inflammable and impassioned insur- 
gent, ready with arms in his hands 
to pronounce against asystem which 
shocks all his cherished prejudices 
and traditions. Spain is a land not 
of calculation but of passion, not of 
reflection but of ine and of feel- 
ing. The conduct and character of 
individuals in high station in the 
Peninsula have, during the last one- 
and-twenty years, had a greater 
influence on public events than in 
any country in Europe. The fate 
and fortune of the nation, the pro- 
gress of the civil war, the rise and 
fall of ministries, have all been 
bound up with the personal history 
of Maria Christina and her daughter 
Isabella IT. 

We are not about to write any 
diatribe, personal or political, against 
the Queen- Mother, Maria Christina. 
But wecannot conceal from ourselves 
that from the period of the arrival of 
the fourth wife of the late King Fer- 
dinand VII., of unhappy memory, in 
Spain, the condition of the Peninsula 
has been one, for the most part, of 
trouble and unrest. Maria Chris- 
tina, still, in her forty-eighth year, 
a woman of grace and beauty, was 
at the close of 1829, when she mar- 
ried Ferdinand VII., in the full 
prime of beautiful and attractive 
womanhood. The character of her 
royal husband is well known, and 
need not be dwelt on at any length. 
Arbitrary, violent, selfish, false, 
faithless ; a glutton, a voluptuary, 
and a sensualist in the extremest 
sense of these terms, he was never- 
theless subdued and captivated by 
the grace, the beauty, and the fasci- 
nation of his spouse and relative— 
for Christina was the daughter of the 
Neapolitan Bourbon, Francis I., and 
of his second wife, Maria Isabella, 
daughter of Charles LV. of Spain. 

In the first months of their union, 
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Christina neither sought norassumed 
any ascendancy over her royal hus- 
band. But in the spring of 1830, 
owing to the counsels of her elder 
sister, Louisa Carlotta, the wife of 
Don Francisco di Paula, and still 
more, perhaps, to the ambitious in- 
trigues of the wife of Don Carlos, 
the young Queen began to exercise 
a visible influence, the fruits of 
which appeared in the re-enactment 
of the law of the Siete Partidas, in 
virtue of which the Salic law was 
repealed. . The crown of Spain, by 
this auto of the monarch, in default 
of issue male, might thenceforward 
descend to females. In the last 
days of March, 1830, when this 
cedula, or Royal edict, was promul- 
gated, Queen Maria Christina was 
already two months advanced in 
pregnancy, and on the 10th of Oct. 
following, the present Queen Isa- 
bella was born. Whilst the exist- 
ence of an heiress thus gratified the 
feelings and hopes of Maria Chris- 
tina and Donna Carlotta her sister 
it only served still further to ex- 
asperate Don Carlos and his wife, 
the Princess of Beira his sister, and 
the clerical and absolutist Camarilla 
by which they were surrounded. 

In thecourse of 1832, whilethepre- 
sent Queen was in her second year, 
Ferdinand VII. was stricken with a 
severe illness, and while he was 
almost in extremity, an attempt was 
made by the partisans of Don Carlos 
to recal the Pragmatic Sanction rela- 
tive to the succession of females. 
This attempt would have been suc- 
cessful, had it not been for the sud- 
den arrival of Donna Carlotta from 
Seville. This energetic Princess, 
on entering the royal palace, boxed 
the ears of Calomarde the minister, 
exposed to Christina the machina- 
tions of her enemies, and induced 
the King himself, who rallied into 
a recovery contrary to general ex- 
pectation and belief, to adhere to 
uis original intention, of leaving his 
Crown to his eldest daughter. Fer- 
dinand survived till the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1833. By his will, dated in 
1830, Christina was named guardian 
of his children and Regent of the 
kingdom, till the eldest had attained 
her eighteenth year. Maria Chris- 
tina, In consequence, assumed the 
Regency on the 2nd Oct., 1833, in 
the name of her daughter, at this 
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epoch styled the innocent Isabella. 
The widowed Queen was. then in 
her 27th year, full of the bloom of 
beauty and attraction. She united 
in her person all the voluptuous 
languor and abandon of a southern 
Italian, to all the vivacity, pi- 

uancy, and suppleness of a clever 

‘renchwoman. Nor was she with- 
out some education, considerable 
knowledge of the world, and many 
accomplishments. Christina spoke 
two foreign languages with ease and 
fluency, had a tolerable knowledge 
of Italian and French literature, 
painted in oil with the hand of a 
master, was an accomplished musi- 
cian and singer, excelled in the 
dances of her country, and in the 
sports, exercises, and pastimes in 
which women are permitted to in- 
dulge. The Queen-Mother of Spain 
was, as a girl, an excellent horsewo- 
man, and often followed the chase 
en amazone. 

It is not to be supposed that 
& personage so gay and gaillarde 
could long mourn so coarse, sen- 
sual, and selfish a mate as Ferdi- 
nand VII. The period of the se- 
clusion of the royal widow was of 
the shortest, and even during this 
brief interval she was said to have 
named as her chamberlain a young 
and handsome garde du corps, named 
Don Ferdinando Munoz, whom 
she has since married, and created 
Duke of Rianzares. By some it is 
alleged that Munoz first attracted 
the attention of Christina, in 1832, 
by his zeal to extricate the Queen 
from a perilous position, when the 
royal carriage had been overturned, 
on the road to Caravanchel; by 
others it is averred that the young 
garde du corps was favourably no- 
ticed for having recovered a richly- 
embroidered pocket-handkerchief, 
blown from the royal equipage, on 
the road to the Escurial. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that Munoz 
came into frequent contact with 
Christina, during the earlier months 
of her widowhood, and was soon 
after named her chamberlain. The 
Spaniards, like all Easterns, more 
especially the Castilian Spaniards, 
are a ceremonious and censorious 
people, and are remarkably prone 
to envy those who rise by sudden 
success, either to favour or to for- 
tune. Though few among the na- 
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tion respected the memory or re- 
gretted the death of the false and 
arbitrary Ferdinand, yet it was felt 
by all that the widow of a Spanish 
monarch had committed a grave 
breach of decorum, in so speedily 
exhibiting a preference for a young 
and handsome garde du corps. 
There were not wanting those who 
proclaimed that the son of the keeper 
of an Estanco Real de Tabacos* 
was not a fit person to be the cham- 
berlain of the Queen, and others 
went so farsas to say that the 
brother of a washerwoman ought 
not.to be selected for so elevated a 
post. But the Madridehians and - 
Andalusians are full of envy and 
jealousy, and, under the influence of | 
these 
more in five minutes of voluble slan- 
der than they could prove in as 
many months. The elevation of 
Munoz, however, excited a great 
deal of clamorous scandal, to which 
the Queen-Mother sought to put an 
end by a morganic marriage, which 
was celebrated in 1834, a year after 
the death of Ferdinand. "his pro- 
ceeding, while it salved over the 
conscience of the Queen, did not si- 
lence the voice of the capital and 
chief cities of Spain. The active 
participation of Maria Christina, 
too, in affairs of State, and her se- 
dulous care of her own pecuniary 
interests, created for her hosts of 
enemies. The nation at large be- 
came profoundly discontented, sedi- 
tious cries were heard in more than 
one town and province, and at length 
there broke out, in 1836, that conspi- 
racy calledthe Conspiracy of LaGran- 
ja, which resulted in the destruction 
ofthe Estatuto Real,the proclamation 
of the Constitution of 1837, and the 
ultimate concentration of the power 
of the State in the hands of the 
Regent Espartero, in 1841. Pre- 
vious to this, however, some five or 
six ministers had been ‘used up’ by 
the dissembling Maria Christina. 
First, there was Zea Bermudez, 


* The Spanish correspondent of the 


described Munoz as the son of a tobacconist. 
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with his Absolutist manifesto; 
2ndly, there was Martinez de la 
Rosa, with his Zstatuto Real ; 3rdly, 
there was the really able Toreno, 
placing out of the pale of the law 
several provinces and rebellious 
juntas; 4thly, there was Isturitz, 
with his nostrum of a French inter- 
vention to put down the Constitu- 
tion of 1812; and lastly, there was 
the ministry of Calatrava, under 
which Christina consented to take 
the oaths to the Constitution of 
1812, and ultimately to the Consti- 
tation of 1837. Every one of these 
public men was, however, per- 
suaded that*Christina could in no- 
sense be relied on. She embraced 
opinions and views just as suited the 
exigency of the moment, and never 
scrupled intriguing against, or over- 
throwing a minister, when it suited 
her interests or her convenience. 
Sometimes she raised obstacles in 
carrying measures, the principle of 
which she had previously approved ; 
and when the popular humour cooled 
down, she would recede from en- 
gagements taken in moments of dif- 
ficulty or danger. 

A more utterly unsafe and unre- 
liable person to deal with, it would 
have an difficult to find in any 
country. It was chiefly, however, 
the cupidity and avarice of Christina 
that rendered her name detestable 
to the nation at large. Finally, the 
measure, sanctioned and supported 
by the Queen Mother and Regent, 
on the Ayuntamentos, tending, as 
that measure did, to destroy the 
municipal liberties of Spain, aroused 
the ire of the nation; and in the 
midst of this general discontent it 
was that Espartero, returning vic- 
torious from the Carlist war, made 
his triumphant entry into Madrid. 
Thence, as President of the Council, 
he proceeded to Valencia, where the 
Queen Mother was sojourning. He 
arrived at that city on the 10th of 
October, 1840, when Christina an- 
nounced to him her intention of 


Times some ten years ago, frequently 
This was an incorrect designation. 


Tobacco in Spain is a privileged monopoly, sold only by the agents and officers 
of the Government, who are generally subordinate officers, or sous-officiers, 


who have served in the army or navy. 


The father of Munoz, who was placed at the 


head of an EZstanco Real at Tarancon in the province of Cuenca, had been a subor- 


dinate officer of the army. 


Of Munoz himself, the husband of Maria Christina, it 


must be said that he is a person of great discretion, though as sordidly intent on 
money making and speculations in railroads as the Queen- Mother herself. 
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retiring to France. This is not the 
place to write the history of the 

gent Espartero. Suffice it, how- 
ever, to say that the government of 
this patriotic Spaniard was distin- 
zuished: by firmness and probity. 

e repressed the overbearing exi- 
gencies of the Papal See, held in 
check the violent republicans, put 
down the insurrection raised at Pam- 
peluna by O’Donnell—now so ,pro- 
minent on the opposite side—in the 
interest of the Queen Mother, and 
thwarted the efforts of Diego Leon 
and Concha to seduce the army ayd 
carry off the young Queen. 


a é 
Leon, indeed, a man of great 


bravery and chivalry of chagacéer, 
expiated his temerity by*the sacri- 
fice of his life ; and Concha, opposed 
in 1840 and 1841 to hig superior 
officer Espartero, having been since 
exiled and disgraced by the minions 
of power, now sees the hollowness 
pe ingratitude of those for whom 


he made such efforts and sacrifices 
fourteen years ago, and is labouring 
in the national cause against a pro- 
fligate and corrupt camarilla of pub- 
lic plunderers and adventurers. 


From Valencia Maria Christina 
proceeded to Paris, whence she 
sought to exercise her rights of 
ruardianship over ‘her daughter. 
But these intrigues were stopped by 
the Regent Espartero publicly an- 
nouncing the marriage of the Queen 
with Munoz in 1834, a notification 
which had the effect of inducing the 
Cortes to deprive her of the guar- 
dianship of the young queen. This 
cenesetion on the part of Espartero 
was never pardoned by the offended 
queen. She vowed an- Italian ven- 
geance against the Duke of Victory, 
and by enlisting the swords of am- 
bitious generals, and the venal ser- 
vices of some civilians in her inte- 
rest, secured the overthrow of her 
hated rival in 1843. The men who 
contributed to that overthrow were 
—Lopez, Caballero, Serrano, Nar- 
vaez, O'Donnell, and Concha; and 
it is a curious circumstance, that 
every one of the four military men 
among them has, since 1843, expe- 
rienced the blackest ingratitude at 
the hands of the queen and her 
mother Christina. Narvaez has 
been twice exiled; O'Donnell has 
been exiled and degraded from 
lis rank; and Concha and Ser- 
rano were sent to the Canaries in 
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disgrace. Three of these generals 
are at present in open armed oppo- 
sition to the queen’s government ; 
and Narvaez finding that he has 
been called in too late to the royal 
aid, is at present a passive spectator 
of events which he can neither guide 
nor control. The truth is, that 
the presence of Maria Christina in 
Madrid since 1843 ,has been of 
fatal influence. On _ her return 
to Spain after the fall of the Re- 
gent Esparterv, Christina removed 
from the, personal service of ber 
daughter, Arguelles and Dojia Salva- 
dora*Mina, replacing the latter bythe 
* Marehionts$ of Santa Cruz. Every- 
ththg Jike serious and ‘solid educa- 
.tfon from that moment ceased. The 
* girl was kept in perfect leading 
strings, indulged in every frivolous 
whim, and excluded from all proper 
instrtiction. ‘Phe result of such a 
shameful bringing-up is exhibited in 
way wardness, in wilfulness, in coarse 
contented ignorance, and in the 
most shameless sensuality. Though 
Queen Isabella was declared to 
have attained her majority on the 
8th November, 1843, it is well 
known that at fio period till after 
her luckless and unhappy marriage 
was she a free or uncontrolled agent. 
Completely under the influence 
and guidance of her parent, she was 
a mere instrument in that artful 
woman’s hands, and it is painful to 
think that all the shameful truck- 
ing and matrimonial bargaining 
touching the hand of the Queen of 
Spain, was conducted by one who, as 
a woman and a mother, ought to have 
scorned tolend herself to thiese sordid 
and shameless speculations. Chris- 
tina was prepared to sell her daughter 
—from family motives to a Trapani— 
from sordid motives to a scion of 
the house of Orleans—or from mo- 
tives of state and convenience to a 
half idiot such as her husband and 
cousin-germane Don Francisco, the 
eldest son of the Infant of Spain, 
Don Francisco di Paula. These 
nuptials took place on the 10th 
October, 1846, and from that mo- 
ment to the present the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Spain has been in a 
false and most unhappy position. 
Her consort, incapable of being 
either a protector, a companion, or 
a friend, is the mere instrument of 
intriguers and priests. No wonder 
that once mistress of herself, repug- 
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nance, disgust, and loathing took 
possession of the young Queen’s 
mind. We are not palliating, much 
less defending, the Queen's aberra- 
tions from the strict line of duty 
and virtue, but the shame and the 
blame of her indiscretions and guilt 
are fairly traceable to her mother. 
Laxity one looks upon as almost an 
incident of a Neapolitan or Spanish 
Court; but the grossness and de- 
pravity of Isabella can only be ac- 
counted for by the total neglect of 
her early education. Under proper 
early training, even a Spanish Bour- 
bon might be taught that vice, in 
losing all its grossness, loses a por- 
tion of its evil. The Semiramis of 
the North, in the worst period of 
her licentious career, made the in- 
dulgence of her passions subsidiary 
to the interests of her empire ; but 
the innocent Isabella has sacrificed 
her kingdom and forgotten its best 
interests, for the indulgence of the 
vilest and most ignoble tastes. The 
names of Messalina, of Hippia, and 
Lycisea, rise to the memory in re- 
flecting on modern Spanish history, 
and one is compelled to apply to a 
person in the highest station at the 
present day the burning words of the 
man satirist:— 


Immemor illa domis, et conjugis atque 
sororis, 

Nil patria indulsit, plorantesque im- 
proba gnatos, 

Utque magis stupeas, ludos, Paridemque 
reliquit. ; : 

Sed quanquam in magnis opibus, plu- 
maque paterna, 
Et segmentatis dormisset parvula cunis, 
Contemsit pelagus; famam contemse- 

rat olim 
Cujus apud molles minima est jactura 
cathedras. 


These are painful points to dwell on 
in the days in which we live. In 
the old Roman world, gladiators and 
slaves have sometimes acquired an 
infamous importance; but at the 
close of the nineteenth century one 
does not expect to find the fortunes 
of a once great and proud nation 
dependent on the whims and caprices 
of dancers and funambulos, or of 
ensigns, or lieutenants, or led cap- 
tains, distinguished only by loose 
morals and good looks. 
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With favourites and minions of 
this kind, Queen Isabella has long 
indulged herself, excluding from her 
court and counsels men distinguished 
by their capacity, their experience, 
and their personal services. The 
most sordid. and shameless adven- 
turers, without high talent, parlia- 
mentary experience, or the habit of 
handling public affairs, have been 
called to office, and these desperate 
men, thwarted in their schemes by 
the Senate and the Cortes, had dared 
altogether to dispense with parliae 
mentary government. 

At the head of this band of daring 
delinquents stood. a person of the 
name of Sartorius, who, in the year 
1840, was a clerk in a newspaper 
office in Seville. Sharp-witted, ac- 
tive, impudent, unprincipled, and 
reckless, the man was transferred 
from the commercial to the literary 
department of the paper, and at the 
yeriod of Espartero’s quitting Spain 
fad risen to be the editor-in-chief 
Devoting both his pen and his 
person to Narvaez, the adventurer 
was returned to the Cortes, became 
a writer in, and part proprietor of, 
the Heraldo in 1844 or 1845, and 
since then has crawled, by every base 
and subtle art, from the subordinate 
office of Under Secretary to the 
place of Premier of Spain. When 
O'Donnell on the 29th June placed 
himself at the head of two insurgent 
regiments, Sartorius, under the title 
of Count of St. Luis, was President 
of the Council of Ministers. As 
head of the Cabinet, he undermined 
the fundamental laws, suppressed 
the Cortes, instituted a forced loan, 
and carried on a system of jobbing 
in railroads and public funds hurtful 
to the interests and integrity of the 
nation, profitable only to the Queen 
Mother and her husband, to M. 
Salamanca,* and to other minions of 
authority in the Palace and in the 
Bolsa, or Stock Exchange. So no- 
torious were the facts—so shameful 
and ruinous was the system—that 
any known leader had but to appeal 
to the patriotism of the people in 
order to rally round his standard 
the mass of the nation. O’Donnell, 
however, instead of, in the first in- 
stance, appealing to his fellow-citi- 


* Salamanca had become so odious by his jobs to the Madridenians that his house 
at the Rocoletos was sacked at the same time as the palace of Christina in the Calle 
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zens of all classes, addressed himself 
only to a particular military section ; 
an though his appeal was answered 
by officers and soldiers in considera- 
ble numbers; yet the people at 
large took no interest in the struggle 
till proclamations appeared pro- 
mising the re-establishment of the 
National Guard of the Constitu- 
tion of 1837-——the withdrawal of 
the foreed loan —the reduction 
of taxation—the exile of the Queen 
Mother—the maintenance of mora- 
lity —the expulsion of minions 
and favourites—the restoration of 
the Cortes and of local independence 
—and the abolition of that system 
of centralization under which the 
eople of Spain have so deeply suf- 
fered. From the moment the mili- 
tary leader became pledged to these 
changes, town after town pronounced 
with incredible celerity. Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Gerona, Lerida, Valen- 
cia, Saragossa, St. Sebastian, Pam- 
eluna, Tolosa, and Villareal, fol- 
eel each other in quick succes- 
sion. Ultimately Madrid itself rose 
ininsurrection, andafterasanguinary 
struggle the populace were victors 
over the small portion of the Queen's 
troops that remained faithful. 

It may be asked why it wasthat civi- 
lians and citizens so long hesitated ? 
The real fact is thatthe great majority 
of the Spanish nation had no confi- 
dence whatever in O'Donnell, and 
believed the insurrection to be a 
merely military pronunciamento, got 
up from purely selfish views, by an 
officer unjustly and tyrannously ex- 
iled. Leopold O'Donnell, the author 
and originator of this movement, of 
whom so much has been written, of 
late, is the descendant of an ancient 
Trish family, and the fourth son of 
a distinguished Spanish officer, the 
Count D’Abisbal. During the Car- 
list war he rendered important ser- 
vices to the cause of the young 
Queen, and was promoted, in 1839, 
to the rank of Lieut.-General. In 
1840 he espoused, as we have said, the 
causeof MariaChristina, at Valencia, 
and in the following year tried to 
raise an insurrection in her favour, 
at Pampeluna. But neither these 
services to Christina and her 
daughter, nor his efforts against Es- 
partero, in 1843, secured him from 
an unjust proscription at the hands 
of his former friends, whilst the re- 
collection of his past history indis- 
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posed the Liberals and Progresistas 
to give him confidence or support. 
When, however, his promises be- 
came more specific, nll his pledges 
more distinct, the national party no 
longer hesitated to make common 
cause with O’ Donnell, and the result 
is that a partial military insurrection 
has expanded into a great national re- 
volution, in which Espartero has, for 
the first time, appeared on the field, 
since his return to Spain, in 1847 or 
1848. It may be asked how can 
Fspartero and O’ Donnell co-operate 
together—the same O'Donnell who 
took so prominent a part against the 
Duke of Victory, in 1843? The 
answer to this inquiry is not diffi- 
cult. O'Donnell is now as well con- 
vinced of the perfidy of Maria 
Christina as Espartero was twelve 
years ago. Irrespective of this we 
believe there is a perfect under- 
standing between the Duke of Vie- 
tory (Espartero) and the Count of 
Lucena, (O’Donnell,) for two of the 
generals who were the earliest to 
join O'Donnell, Dulce and Messina, 
are among the trusted personal 
friends of the Duke of Victory. 
Though O'Donnell is a good officer 
and a manof independent means, yet 
he never could think of setting him- 
self up against the Duke of Victory 
and Morella, a man who filled the 
important post of Regent some thir- 
teen years ago, and who has been a 
field-marshal in the Spanish service 
since the lst May, 1838. Indeed 
since the death of Castaiios, Duke 
of Bailen, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Beresford, Espartero is 
the oldest field-marshal in the 
Spanish army, being six years the 
senior of Narvaez, the Duke of Va- 
Jencia, and eleven years the senior 
of Manuel Concha, Marquis of 
Duero. 

We are not among the num- 
ber of those who desire to depre- 
ciate the services of the Duke of 
Valencia. He isa man of great na- 
tural abilities, of much shrewdness, 
of unbounded energy and resolution, 
an excellent administrator, and a 
good man of business. But his 
temper is turbulent and overbearing, 
his disposition is arbitrary, and there 
is scarcely a public man in Spain 
whom he has not at one time or 
other offended or injured. Not- 
withstanding his energy, vigour, and 
promptitude, he is hateful to the 
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nation at large, and not so popular 
with the army as he was ten years 
ago. In fact, his prestige is in a 
manner gone; and unless he joins 
the movement, he is powerless 
either for good or for evil. Though 
he has never destroyed or strangled 
Constitutional Government, yet he 
has been guilty of many arbitrary 
and tyrannical acts of authority ; 
and he never can conciliate the good 
will, or gain the confidence of the 
Progresista party, now in the 
ascendant. This, indeed, seems to 
be admitted by himself; for so soon 
as an appeal was made to him by 
the Queen, he answered that the 
application was too late. Associated 
with his senior, the Duke of Vic- 
tory, and candidly and honestly co- 
operating to the same result, the 

uke of Valencia may yet render 
important services; but if he sets 
up for himself, the most he can 
aspire to is the bad pre-eminence 
of fostering a civil war—a civil war 
in which he will find a vigorous and 
envenomed personal enemy in Leo- 
poldo O'Donnell, who has not for- 
iven his premature recall from 
Cuba by a ministry of which Nar- 
vaez was the head. 

So far as we can judge at present, 
Espartero seems master of the situa- 
tion. He is probably the only man 
in Spain who can save the throne of 
Isabella, rid the country effectually 
of Christina, and exhibit a bold 
front tothe Carlists. If the Spanish 
Generals generally do not rally 
round Espartero, the prospects of 
Spain are none of the brightest. 
We see nothing in the vista before 
us but a prolonged civil war, with 
rival pretenders wrestling for a 
crown which must be struggled for 
and won through anarchy and blood- 
shed. If the Generals, laying aside 
rivalries, agree on a common course 
of action, a Constituent Cortes 
may preserve to the daughter of 
Teabella, or even to the misguided 
Queen herself, aided by a Council 
of Regency, an authority which 
seems now fast passing away from 
her hands. 

As to Christina, it is absolutely 
necessary to the peace of the country 
that she and her numerous brood of 
nine or ten children should leave 
the soil of Spain. The fortune of 
this woman was said to amount in 
1849 to 100 millions of francs, and 


it is now said to be over 200 millions. 
It should be remembered, too, that 
independent of her property in funds 
and railways, the widow of Ferdi- 
nand has a considerable property in 
Franche Comté, which gives the 
title of Montmorot to her husband, 
and that she possesses in addition a 
magnificent mansion in Paris in the 
Rue de Courcelles. "With her large 
income, between Paris and Mont- 
morot she can lead a safer and even a 
pleasanter life than sheled in Madrid, 
and thus afford to Europe an addi- 
tional guarantee of tranquillity and 
safety. 

In the absence of that full infor- 
mation from Spain necessary to a 
perfect comprehension of the posi- 
tion of parties, it is of course diflicult 
to form a very correct opinion, but it 
certainly does appear to us, from all 
we have read from the capital and 
the provinces, that the hopes of the 
great mass of the nation centre in 
the Duke of Victory. Though not 
a brilliant or a very energetic charac- 
ter, he is, in the full sense of the 
words, an honest and an honourable 
man, enjoying the entire confidence 
of the Progresistas, and is not ob- 
noxious to moderate men of an 
party. He has never changed his 
opinions or his views to gain power, 
and has remained seven years in 
quiet obscurity rather than belie his 
convictions. Queen Isabella herself, 
however she may dislike his prin- 
ciples and opinions, must admit that, 
in all her intercourse with him, she 
has ever found him a man of probity 
and honour, of courteous and gentle 
bearing, with a character untainted 
by the breath of calumny. If any 
oue can pick the sceptre of Spain 
out of the dirt, the Duke of Victory 
and Morella is that man. The 
Moderados have tried, and they 
have failed in the person of the 
Duke of Rivas, seven years ago, 
the man-of-all-work of the Queen- 
Mother, Maria Christina; and poli- 
tical adventurers have tried, in the 
person of a silly General, named 
Cordova, but both have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Everything, therefore, points to 
Espartero as the man of the situa- 
tion; and already is his friend Ge- 
neral San Miguel the President of a 
Junta of Government and Minister 
of War, till either a Council of Re- 
gency ora Ministry can be constituted. 





